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IN EVERY ar OF EVERY HO USE 


Gold Dust 


Germs of today accumulate 
on oft-used pots and pans, and 
ordinary soap and water only 
cleans off the surface. 


Gold Dust does the work— 
and does it right. It digs deep 
after germs, cleans like a new 
whistle and leaves your pots 
and pans as new and as bright 
as the day they were new— 
and sanitarily safe. 


Gold Dust does this work 
in less time than soap or any 
other cleanser. Does it better, 
too. 


Gold Dust cleans everything 
like magic. 


© Use Gold Dust for washing 
dishes, scrubbing floors, clean- 
ing pots and pans, woodwork, 
bathtubs and fixtures, sinks, re- 
frigerators, etc., softening hard 
water, washing clothes and 
making the finest soft soap. 


“Let the Gold Dust Twins do 
your work” 











Fairy Soap 


If we could only place a 
cake of Fairy Soap in your 
bath-room, we could at once 
prove its superiority over other 
white soaps. 


Fairy is made from better 
materials —is white and stays 
white; it has a dainty, agree- 
able odor, rather than a‘‘soapy”’ 
one; its handy, oval shape and 
floating properties add the fin- 
ishing touches to its perfection 
in quality. 


To use Fairy Soap once is 
to use it always. 


© We could charge you five 
times the five cents asked for 
Fairy Soap, but we could add 
nothing tothe quality. In most 
higher priced soaps you are 
paying for fancy wrappers and 
expensive perfume. 


“Have you a little ‘Fairy’ in 
your home?” 


Sunny Monday 


Laundry Soap 


The ordinary yellow laun- 
dry soap shrinks blankets and 
woolen goods—Sunny Mon- 
day Soap does not. The rea- 
son is that Sunny Monday is 
made from a high grade of 
choice fats and vegetable oils— 
and possesses a wonderful 
dirt-starting ingredient which 
saves half the rubbing. 


You will find that the use of 
Sunny Monday Soap will add 
just about 100% to the life of 


your blankets, woolen goods 
and finer fabrics. 


© Because of its purity and 
whiteness and because it starts 
the dirt so quickly, one bar of 
Sunny Monday Soap will go 
as far and do as much work 
as two bars of ordinary yellow 
laundry soap. 


“Sunny Monday Bubbles will 
wash away your troubles” 
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A Special Word to Subscribers 


HEN you receive notice that your subscription has 

expired renew at once, using the blank inclosed in 
your final copy. Sometimes a subscriber who has already 
renewed may receive this blank. That does not mean that 
the renewal has not been received. We begin to pack in 
mail-bags two weeks or more before mailing, and the 
renewal may have reached us after the copy containing the 
blank has been packed. In requesting change of address 
please give us four weeks’ notice. 





If your subscription expires with this issue your renewal 
must reach us before the fifth of February to avoid missing 
the next issue. We cannot begin subscriptions with back 
numbers. Subscribers should use Postal or Express 
money orders in.remitting. All Rural Free Delivery carriers 
can supply Postal money orders. 
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The Price of The Journal 


Published once amonth. By subscription: One Dollar and 


Fifty Cents a year, postage free in the United States, 
Alaska, Cuba, Porto Rico, Mexico, and the Hawaiian and 
Philippine Islands. Single copies: 15 cents each. In 

nada, $2 a year, except in Toronto, where the price is 
$1.50 a year. Single copies in Eastern Canada: 15 cents 
each; west of Ontario, 20 cents each. 

In Foreign Countries in the International Postal Union 
other than those named above: Subscription, postpaid, 
per year, 10 shillings, 3 pence, payable by International 
money order ($2.50 in American money); Single copies, 
9 pence each (18 cents in American money). 


Our Branch Offices 
(For advertising business only. Subscriptions not received. ] 
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La T teh 6 teicbenes Percoonal Pa ge— 


Sold Out! 


HE four numbers of THE JOURNAL 

last issued have sold so quickly that 
the edition has been exhausted each 
month two to three days after the num- 
ber was issued. Each month we have 
been unable to fill orders for thousands 
of copies. Yet the editions have been 
unprecedentedly large. Of the last—the 
Christmas issue—we printed one million 
seven hundred thousand copies. 

While this has spelled success for us it 
hasdisappointed thousandsof persons who 
have been unable to get THE JOURNAL, 
they never dreaming that a few days 
after a number was out all copies would 
be sold. 

As far as we can see ahead we try to 
print just as many copies as we can sell. 
But even the most careful and foresighted 
figuring cannot foresee an actual demand, 
and as the presses are busy with the next 
number when the new number comes out 
we cannot, of course, go to press again 
with the number published. - 

There are two ways to be sure of get- 
ting your JOURNAL: 

Leave a regular order with either one 
of our boys or your newsdealer to deliver 
each number to your house. 

Or send us $1.50 for a yearly subscrip- 
tion, and then, of course, your name goes 
on our books for a regular copy. 

Either of these ways will assure your 
JOURNAL to you. 


A New Year’s Gift to Girls 








Copyright, 19i1 
The Curtis Publishing Company 


ILL you never grow tired of 
devising new gifts, fresh oppor- 
tunities of making money, for those 
Girls’ Club girls?”’ people sometimes ask 
us. The answer is easy: Not until the 
girls themselves become tired of deserv- 
ing and earning the money and the gifts, 
which up to the close of the year 1911 
hasn’t happened. In December alone 
the Club’s busy workers have earned over 
fifteen thousand dollars in addition to 
the gifts that money can’t buy: the beau- 
tiful 18-karat Swastika pin, set with a 
sparkling diamond; the Swastika Club 
stationery; the Christmas gift of a blue 
morocco Handybook; and now a New 
Year’s gift of a dainty linen Girls’ Club 
Pillow-Cover, stamped for working. 

Old members of the Club first saw this 
Pillow-Cover in THE JOURNAL last Octo- 
ber, and fell in love with it so violently 
that the Club could not supply the 
demand for it from new members. It is 
now prepared to send a Pillow-Cover to 
every girl who wants one—provided she 
belongs to the Club. And if you don’t 
belong it’s a very easy matter to be ad- 
mitted. Simply send your name and 
address to The Manager of theGirls’Club, 
Tue Laptes’ HomME JourNaL_, and she will 
write you a personal letter, telling you 
how to earn the Pillow-Cover, the Club 
pin, and, best of all, the Club salaries. 








The mber is Special 


AST year we made a “Personal Number’’—full of personal 
experiences, articles about interesting persons, and personal 
pictures. It was very successful. The entire edition was sold out 
with us on the day we published it. So we have made another one, 
and the next JOURNAL will be ‘‘The Personal Number.” We will 
go on the Egyptian Desert with Maude Adams and get lost in the 
heart of the desert with the famous actress; we will see Sarah 
Bernhardt, at sixty-six, playing tennis like a girl; Charles Dickens 
writing his great books, we will see through the eyes of his 
daughter; Kate Douglas Wiggin has persuaded her country neigh- 
bors— great cooks—to let her have their choicest recipes; we will 
learn about ‘‘Mark Twain’s Private Girls’ Club”: a club of four 
girls that not a dozen persons knew anything about. And so on— 
article after article taking us right into the hearts and innermost 
lives of people we know. 
Next month, then, ‘‘ The Personal Number.”’ 





Have Girls Real Stories 
to Tell? 
If So, Here is $825 They Can Have 


VERY girl has her own problems to meet, and our JOURNAL 

girls have asked us to publish some real experiences that will 

tell how others have faced the crucial situations that arise in a girl’s 

life. So we are offering $825 in prizes for a contest open to any one 

that has a real story to tell. The story is to be told directly by the 
girl herself, and is to be called 


My Greatest Experience as a Girl 
and How I Met It 


Every girl has had one greatest experience, a significant experi- 
ence which exerted a great influence on her future life. This is often, 
of course, a love problem, and sometimes an amusing one at that; 
but it may not be a love story at all—perhaps it is a struggle with 
illness or poverty, or even an entirely novel situation for which her 
early training had given her no preparation. Whatever it may be, 
humorous or serious, if you feel that you met it squarely we want 
you to write about it. If it happened some time ago so much the 
better: you will now be able to look back on it and realize its full 
significance better than at that time. What we want isa real story 
well told. It is to be vigorous, interesting and straight to the point. 

The prizes will be awarded as follows: 


$250 for the First Best Story $125 for the Fourth Best Story 
200 for the Second Best Story 100 for the Fifth Best Story 
150 for the Third Best Story $825 in All for the Contest 


No story must exceed 2500 words in length: this limit must be kept. 

In order that the stories may. be read quickly and a prompt 
decision reached all manuscripts should be typewritten if possible. 
If that is out of the question they should be written in ink, neatly 
and clearly, that they may be easily read. The stories should be 


. written on only one side of the paper, and sent flat or folded. 


Rolled manuscripts will not be considered. Manuscripts will not 
be returned under any circumstances. 

We wish to award the prizes, for we want good stories; but we 
reserve the right to withhold any or all of them if in our judgment 
the material entered does not come up to the required standard of 
excellence. However, we feel sure that good stories will come in, 
and are hoping to have difficulty in choosing the best from the many 
excellent ones. The contest will be open till February 1 next,1912. 
No stories received after that date can be considered. 

Address all manuscripts to 


THE GIRLS’ EDITOR 
THE LapIEs’ HOME JourRNAL, Philadelphia 


The Last of 
The Lettie Lane Dolls 


\ , JE ARE now rounding up the last of 

the wonderfully popular Lettie Lane 
dolls, which so many thousands of THE 
JournaL children already have. Weshall 
not offer any more, because we cannot 
get any more. We have taxed the re- 
sources of the German manufacturers, 
and the supply is at anend. As we write 
we have only a few thousand left of the 
total of 26,000 dolls. 

So, if any little JouRNAL girl wants 
the wonderful doll let her turn to page 
twenty-five of the last (the Christmas) 
JOURNAL and see how she can get one. 
And if we have any left she shall have 
one, or if they are all gone we will try to 
get one for her by special order. 





Don’t Get Impatient 


Fr. YOU have sent us a subscription 
within the last ten days of this month, 
December, don’t get impatient or wor- 
ried if you have not heard from us. When 
we come out with this number, Decem- 
ber 20, we shall be in the throes of the 
largest mail that perhaps comes to any 
publishing house, trying our best to take 
care of from 15,000 to 25,000 letters a 
day. Of course no system can handle 
such a mail with a creamy-like smooth- 
ness; delays are inevitable. 


To Make Our Homes Pretty 
In Full Colors 


ITH the next (February) JOURNAL 

we shall begin to present a series 
of beautiful pages in color giving ideas 
of all kinds in interior decoration: for 
the small city home first, and then 
gradually taking up the small country 
house. We have collected what we 
think are a number of particularly good 
ideas for making homes pretty —not only 
new and unique but always remember- 
ing to make them inexpensive as well. 
The first of some of these pages will 
appear in the next JOURNAL, and others 
will follow through the spring issues. 


The Little Girl on the Cover 


““TSN’T she a dear!” will be the opinion 
of every one who sees this beautiful 
picture—from a photograph by William 
Shewell Ellis, and painted by Frank S. 
Guild—and knowing that many will 
want to have this coy little maiden in 
her quaint frame of gold we have had 
printed an extra edition, the same as the 
cover, with the printing on it but with 
noadvertisements on the back. We will 
send a copy, packed in a tube, postpaid, 
for 10 cents, or 3 copies for 25 cents. 


When Your Copy is Late 


S WE have already stated to JoURNAL 
readers, the Government is now 
sending a large part of the editions of 
all magazines by freight, instead of by 
the fast mail service used for other classes 
of mail matter. Weare required to mail 
the copies for each State on certain 
specified days. Of course we send the 
copies earlier in the month than hereto- 
fore to meet the slower method of trans- 
portation, but frequently they are 
delayed in transit, and this makes them 
arrive after the regular day of issue (the 
twentieth of the month). If at any time 
your copy does not arrive on the twentieth 
of the month please do not write a letter 
of complaint at once. The delay is not 
ours. Wait for two or three days; then 
if you need to, write us. 
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He Wanted Proof 





show you the effect of sin in 
the heart. See this glass of 
water; it is pure and good to 
drink (drinking some of the 
water). Now I put some 
poison in it (putting a sub- 
stance in the water which 
turned it black). That is the 
way with your little hearts. They are pure and 
sweet until sin enters them, when they become 
foul and black just as this water when I put poi- 
son in it. But the grace of God in the sinful 
heart will cleanse it and make it as pure as it was 
before sin entered it, just as this antidote (put- 
ting a substance into the discolored water, which 
clarified it and made it apparently as it was 
before the poison was put in) clears up this 
water and makes it pure as it was before I put 
the poison init. See?” 

Whereat a skeptical youngster cried 


out: 
‘‘Let’s see you drink it!” 





Bessie Wasn't That Kind 


“T WOULDN'T drink out of that cup,” said 

little Johnnie to the well-dressed young 
stranger; ‘“‘that’s Bessie’s cup, and she’s very 
particular who drinks out of it.” 

‘“Ah,”’ said the young man as he drank the 
cup dry, “T feel honored to drink out of Bessie’s 
cup. Bessie is your youngest sister, isn’t she?” 

‘“Not much! Bessie is my dog.” 


A Suggestion 


| restaurant manager stood behind the 
cashier’s desk, wearing his stock-in-trade 
smile for each customer. 

An old gentleman cameup. “I notice,’ said 
he, fumbling with his wallet, ‘‘that you advertise 
to make your own pies.” 

“Yes, sir,’ answered the manager proudly; 
“we do.” 

‘Will you permit me to offer a suggestion?”’ 

“Certainly, sir; certainly. We should be 
most happy to have you.”’ 

‘*Well, then, let some one else make ’em.”’ 





ll to 1 Against Him 


“CORRY,” said the policeman, “but I'll have 
») to arrest ye—you been drivin’ along at the 
rate of fifty miles an hour.” 

“You are wrong, my friend,” said the driver. 
“T say I wasn’t, and here’s a ten-dollar bill that 
says I wasn’t.” 

“All right,” returned the policeman, pocketing 
the money. ‘With eleven to one against me I 
ain’t goin’ to subject the county to th’ expense 
of a trial.” 


How He Proved It 


G Biel were trying an Irishman charged with 
a petty offense when the judge asked: 
‘*Have you any one in court who will vouch for 
your good character?” 

“Vis, your Honor,” quickly responded the 
Celt; ‘‘there’s the sheriff there.”’ 

Whereupon the sheriff evinced signs of great 
amazement. 

‘“‘Why, your Honor,” declared he, “I don’t 
even know the man.” 

““Observe, your Honor,” said the Irishman 
triumphantly—“ observe that I’ve lived in the 
country for twelve years an’ the sheriff doesn’t 
know me! Ain’t that a character for ye?” 





Bright Things of ; 
All Times That People 
Have Laughed Over 


MINISTER, addressing 
a class of small children 
at Sabbath-school, said: 
‘““Now, children, I want to 





It Looked That Way 


NE morning a man walked into his club 

smiling and said: ‘‘ B-b-boys, I’m afraid 1 
t-t-took m-more wine last n-n-night than a 
ch-ch-church member should t-t-take.” 

‘“Why so?” said one of his friends. 

‘* Well, you s-s-see, this m-m-morning, when I 
c-came to b-b-breakfast my wife s-s-said to me: 
‘William, what was the m-m-matter with you 
last n-n-night? You stood beside the b-b-bed for 
some time 1-l-looking at me and finally s-s-said: 
‘“Well, I s-s-swear you two girls look enough 
alike to-to-to be sisters.”’’”’ 


A Bit Hot, but Loyal 


GIRL went to India, and at the first 
New Year’s away from home she wrote to 
her devout mother: 














It is now very hot, and I perspire a great deal, 
but you will be pleased to hear that I am still a 
member of the Church of England. 








An Expert 


ITTLE Nelly told little Anita what the latter 
termed a “‘little fib.” 
Anita: A fib is the same as a story, and a 
story is ag oy as a lie. 
r / , NELLy: No, it’s not. 
1 ae re nee hesry Bie an Anita: Yes, it is, because my father said so, 
f th ; Sahn dy erear and my father is a professor at the university. 
of the establishment while the boss looks after Netty: I don’t care if he is. My father is a 
things in the front, were recently startled by the real-estate man, and he knows more about lying 
appearance of the ‘old man’ while they were than ¢ father does 
engrossed in a game of checkers. nes ‘ é 
_ The proprietor was justly indignant. ‘How 
is it,” he demanded, “that I hardly ever find you 
fellows at work when I come out here?” 
er, know,”’ volunteered one of the youths; 
“it’s on account of those rubber heels you wear.” 





Why it Was 


Hard on the Other One 


NE hot summer day a Kentucky beau 
stopped at a florist’s to order a box of flowers 
sent to his lady love. At the same time he also 
purchased a design for the funeral of a friend. 
On the card for his girl’s box he wrote: “‘ Hoping 
these may help you bear the heat.” The other 


In Boston 


“TOLEASE, ma’am,” said a servant, “there’s 

a poor man at the door with wooden legs.” 

“W hy, Bridget,”’ answered the mistress in a 

reproving tone, ‘‘what can we do with wooden 
legs? Tell him we do not want any.” 


card bore the one word:. ‘‘ Sympathy.’ 

Very soon the girl telephoned: ‘‘Thank you 
so much for the flowers, but why did you write 
‘Sympathy’ on the card?” 

There was no word from the other card. 





The Contents of This Number 


question. 


the clergyman. 


way: Last winter I went down to Philadelphy 
a-visitin’, an’ while I was there I went to church, 


She Wouldn’t Cheer Up 


- OMMY,”’ said his mother, ‘‘ Grandmother 
is very sick. Can’t you go in and cheer 
her up?” : 
“Yes’um,” said Tommy, as he went into the 
sick-room. But in a few moments he came 
out disconsolate. ‘‘Couldn’t, Mother,” he said; 
“she seemed to get worse.” 
“What did you say, dear?” asked Mother. 


“Why, I asked her if she would like soldiers at 
her funeral.” 


A Good Place to Hear News 


MAN was very fond of music, and it an- 
noyed him at the opera to see the inattention 
of the fashionable part of the audience. 
One night a friend found him supping at the 
club, and asked him where he’d been. 
“T’ve been to the opera,” he replied. 
“What did you hear?” said his friend. 
““Why, I heard,” was the reply, ‘‘that the 
Van Vans are going to get a divorce, that young 
Knickerbocker-Smith has married a London 
actress, and that the Hardups are gradually 
pawning all their jewels.” 





What Puzzled Her 


Sb little city girl stood watching the “hand” 
on the farm milking the cow. 
“Think you could do it?” asked the “hand.” 
“T think so,’ replied Miss City. ‘‘I could 
do the milking, I think, but when you want to 
stop milking how do you turn it off?” 


, 
Why He was an Episcopalian 


N EPISCOPAL clergyman who was passing 
his vacation in a remote country district 
met an old farmer who declared that he was a 
‘“*’Piscopal.”’ 
“To what parish do you belong?” asked the 
clergyman. 
“Don’t know nawthin’ ’bout enny parish,” 
was the answer. 
“‘Who confirmed you, then?” was the next 


““Nobody,” answered the farmer. 
“Then how are you an Episcopalian?”’ asked 


‘‘Well,” was the reply, ‘‘you see it’s this 


an’ it was called ’Piscopal, an’ I heerd them say 
that they left undone the things what they’d 
oughter done and they’d done some things what 
they oughtenter done, and I says to myself 
says I: ‘That’s my fix exac’ly,’ and ever sence 
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then I’ve been a ’Piscopalian.” 


“TOOK-A-HERE, porter,” said an irate man, 


a Pullman, ‘‘you’ve brought me one tan shoe 
and one black one.” 


remarked the porter with a puzzled air; ‘that’s 
the second time that’s happened this mornin’.” 


your papa ever preach the same sermon twice?”’ 


“Ves, I think he does; but I think he hollers in 
different places.” 


neering. At last six-year-old Johnnie’s patience 
came to an end. 


Sister to be a good wife like you when she’s big?”’ 





Strange 


sticking his head out of an upper berth on 


“Well! Ise gettin’ mighty ca’less all right,”’ 


How He Changes His Sermons 


LITTLE girl of twelve years, the daughter 
of a clergyman, was asked: ‘Sadie, does 


After thinking a moment Sadie replied: 


The Way He Saw It 
NCE little Sister was not very well, and all 
day long she had been fractious and domi- 
‘“Mother,” he demanded, “don’t you want 


‘“Of course, my son.” } Fah 
“Well, then, why don’t you start her right? 


You ponsist on my giving her everything she 
wants just because she’s a girl and littler’n me; 
but you’re a great deal littler’n Daddy, and yet 
every night when he comes home you jump out 
of the Morris chair and say: ‘‘ Here’s your chair, 
John dear; here’s the new magazine; let me run 
and get your slippers!’”—and, before his sur- 
prised mother could frame a reply, Johnnie 
swooped down and tore his cars from the hands 
of the screaming baby. 
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to train her,” he remarked calmly as he strode 
from the room, his treasures under his arm. 


“ALLOW me,” said the fresh young man in 


sugar-bowl to a shy young girl; ‘“‘sweets to the 
sweet, you know.” 


a plate of crackers; ‘crackers to the cracked, 
you know.” 


“She’ll be a turrible wife if we don’t begin 


Too Much for Him 


the Pullman dining-car as he passed the 


“ Allow me,” said the girl as she handed him 
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tee refined girls, who 
live in a college town, 
help in the support of the 
home in what may seem to 
be a very humble way; 
but the girls have plenty 
of courage and enough 
character to realize that 
no honest work is degrading, so they 
have kept their own self-respect and the 
respect of hosts of friends, even if they 
do laundry work for the college girls. 

As they had many friends at the college 
they knew that two sources of trouble 
and expense to the average college girl 
are fine waists and white sweaters. The 
waists are never beautifully laundered 
by the average washerwoman, and the 
sweaters, which are constantly getting 
soiled, cannot be trusted to the washer- 
women, because they invariably shrink 
them; and, if sent to a cleansing estab- 
lishment, the charge is from one to two 
dollars. 

With a view to meeting the need, and 
at the same time earning some money 
for themselves, these girls put posters 
on the various bulletin boards, offering 
to launder fine waists and neckwear, and 
to wash white sweaters. All work, they 
promised, would be first class. 

It was well that they limited the 
amount of work they would take in, for 
they soon had more than they could do. 
They cleared more than five hundred 
dollars during the college year, and they 
had more friends at the end of the year 
than they had at the beginning. They 
often said that they could take in more 
work if it were not for the invitations 
to go skating or snow-shoeing with the 
owners of the sweaters, or to go to the 
college plays or dances with the owners 
of the lingerie waists. 

Any girl or woman living near a college 
or a normal school can make a comfort- 
able income in this way if she cares to 
give her‘whole time to it. 


Sewing Machine Pays for Itself 


F. geictioncy ingenious girl adds to her 
personal bank account every winter 
by renting her sewing machine. 

She lives in a college town, and there 
are a great many college girls and 
teachers, as well as business women, who 
board in the vicinity of her home. 
She obtained permission to place in the 
different boarding-houses cards announc- 
ing that she had a new sewing machine 
which she was prepared to rent for twenty 
cents an hour in her own home, and the 
ready response which she received proved 
to her that she was meeting a very real 
need in the community. 

There is hardly a day in which the 
machine is not in demand, and there are 
so many calls for it in the evening that 
girls often engage it a week or two ahead. 


The Story of “The Talents” Fund 


ONEY was badly needed. A dear 

old lady in our church, whom we 
all loved, was coming home from the 
hospital, and would need many comforts 
which the resources of her little shack 
house andthe scanty purse of her widowed 
daughter could not provide. We girls 
had very little money, but we wanted to 
do something for her, and we resolved 
to find a way. We each took twenty- 
five cents and agreed to spend the sum 
on materials of some kind which could 
be made up and sold at a profit. Alice 
purchased some spotted muslin and 
made two dainty aprons which a neigh- 
bor bought for twenty-five cents each. 
Gladys bought green tomatoes and made 
up three bottles of Uncle’s favorite 
sauce, for which he paid her fifteen cents 
a bottle. I bought materials for home- 
made candy which I sold at a profit of 
something over fifty per cent. And so 
the fund was started, and by spending 
the original quarter over and over again 
we were able to keep our old friend in 
comforts until she was quite well. 


A Clever Girl’s Doll Cookies 


NE girl was clever with her brush, 

but she was not an artist, and she wa: 
bright enough to realize it. However, 
she knew that even a very small talent 
can be turned to account, so she used 
hers in a very original way. 

She had several six-inch cooky-cutters 
made in the shapes of dolls: sunbonnet 
babies, Dutch girls, and little French 
lady dolls. After her sugar cookies were 
beautifully cut out she put on a smooth 
white frosting, and then with harmless 
vegetable coloring she painted her cooky 
dolls so that they were a delight to the 
juvenile eye. 

At the local Educational and Industrial 
Union and at several first-class shops she 
found a hungry market for the dolls, 
which were boxed attractively, at eight- 
een cents apiece or 
two dollars a dozen. 
They were in constant 
demand for children’s 
parties. 


A Good Use for a Camera 


CALIFORNIA girl writes enthu- 

siastically of her success as a portrait 
photographer in her own home. She had 
a large north window put into one room 
of the little bungalow, in order to pro- 
vide the necessary light, and turned a 
small back porch into a dark room. 
Then she purchased a good portrait 
camera and invited some of her friends 
to pose in especially picturesque ways. 
When she had quite a number of artis- 
tically finished pictures she put them in 
an attractive Mission case in front of 
the house, arranged others in the rooms, 
and sent out invitations to her friends 
and other possible patrons for the opening 
exhibition. The studio was exquisitely 
decorated with fresh flowers, and two 
pretty girls presided over the tea-table. 
The people came, were charmed with the 
work and made appointments at once. 
The studio was particularly popular for 
women and children, and the girl soon 
had so much business that she was 
obliged to employ an assistant. 


Making Money in a College Town 


HE woman who is fortunate enough 

to live in a town where there is a 
large girls’ college can find numberless 
ways of supplementing her income, and 
whether she caters to the college girl’s 
need of rest and quiet, or to her need of 
fun and recreation—or of ‘‘ mothering ’”’— 


she is sure to find the work profitable ~ 


and pleasant, as did one bright little 
woman who lived just outside a college 
town, in a pretty, vine-covered cottage 
with a wide porch and a shady yard. 
Her income was very small—so small, in 
fact, thata few years ago this refined 
little New England woman was largely 
dependent for food upon her cow, her 
chickens and her garden plot. 

It was about this time that she hit 
upon an original plan of preparing old- 
fashioned country suppers for college 
girls. She ordered printed simple cards 
which read something like this: 





Ye OLD-FASHIONED SUPPER 
Served in an Old-Fashioned Way 
Thirty-five Cents 
Every Saturday Night, 5 to 7:30 0 Clock 
Beginning September 27 


Miss Saily Fohnson goo Blank Street 











The cards were sent directly to the 
president of the college, and he kindly 
had them distributed among the students, 
as he heart‘ly approved of the combina- 
tion of a brisk country walk and a whole- 
some country supper. 

So it came about that every Saturday 
evening in the autumn and spring Miss 
Sally’s porch and yard are full of merry 
girls who crowd around the snowy tables 
laden with good things, and in winter 
even larger numbers fill the cozy firelit 
dining-room, eager for the golden waffles, 
country sausages and other famed “eats.” 


Sanitarium for Girls 


NOTHER woman, who also lives in 
the suburbs of a bustling college 
town, has turned her big country house 
into a kind of sanitarium for the girls. 
The old brown house, surrounded by 
great trees, is known as “ The Rest,” and 
so well does it deserve its name that the 
faculty is only too glad to recommend 
it to the girls; and the six comfortable 
rooms, with their snowy bed linen and 
spotless ruffled curtains, are rarely 
empty. No medical attention is given 
and no girls are taken who are ill enough 
to be confined to their beds. The gentle- 
woman in charge believes that the girl 
who is said to be on the verge of a nervous 
breakdown needs ‘‘mothering” more 
than medicine, and the combination of 
this special kind of treatment with pure 
air and deliciously cooked simple food 
is so potent that pale cheeks and tired 
brains never fail to respond. 

The woman charges six dollars a week 
for each girl, and even this very modest 
charge brings her in an income which 
makes it possible for her to keep the 
home that she would otherwise have been 
forced to sacrifice at her husband’s death. 


What Two Sisters Did 


WO sisters, who were left alone with 
only a small income, were obliged 
either to supplement that income with 
their own earnings or to sacrifice their 
beautiful old home which had been in 
their family for more than a hundred 
years. They were girls of culture and 
refinement, but there were no special 
vocations for which they were trained. 
One day they had an idea which sent 
them to their attic, where they took an 
inventory of an accumulation of clothes 
which represented many epochs. Next 
they visited the public libraries and art 


galleries, where they studied historical 
and mythological costumes, meanwhile 
watching the bargain counters for bril- 
liant remnants, quaint, cheap jewelry 
and showy beads. 

As both girls were original and clever, 
as well as dextrous with the needle, they 
soon had on hand, for sale and for rent, 
a stock of fancy costumes that were 
constantly in demand. 

Usually a business of that character 
is conducted by people of moderate edu- 
cation and culture, but, because of the 
social standing of these girls, their busi- 
ness cards had a wide circulation among 
the most exclusive families. 

A room on the first floor was used as a 
salesroom. The fireplace, withits ancient 
andirons and fender, gave out a cheery 
blaze in winter, and in summer it was 
choked with flowers. 

Among the artistic costumes exhibited 
several were always in demand, as, for 
instance, the following: 


SNow QuEEN—A robe of white, cov- 
ered with little balls or flecks of cotton 
dipped in dissolved alum and caught to 
the dress by threads a couple of inches in 
length. These little balls stirred with 
every movement of the body, suggesting 
a snowstorm. An ice crown was woven 
of crystal beads, 


Music—A white Grecian robe, with 
the score of Beethoven’s Fifth Symphony 
cut from black paper and pasted on the 
bottom of the skirt. With this costume 
a lyre of gilded pasteboard was carried, 
and a wreath of gold leaves was worn on 
the head. 


Moonticut—A Grecian robe of soft 
pearl gray splashed with silver. A veil 
of silver gauze, fastened to the hair with 
a silver crescent, fell below the waist. 
One end of this veil was secured to the 
wrist by a silver bangle, thus shielding 
one arm. A lyre of silvered pasteboard 
completed this costume. 


As the contents of an old attic, com- 
bined with the girls’ ingenuity, formed 
the real capital for the business, the out- 
lay was small and the steadily increasing 
income is a very satisfactory one. 


One Woman’s Way 


>OR several years past a gentlewoman 

with limited means has conducted 
what she chooses to call in her own 
delightful vernacular a ‘‘poor farm.” 
No, it is not for indigent cats or dogs, 
but for the very bright and happy 
children of the rich. It is situated in 
a lovely place among lovely people and 
with the happiest possible surround- 
ings—an old Virginia home in the Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Here children of 
fashionable society people are enter- 
tained and the tables are completely 
turned, for instead of ‘‘No Dogs nor 
Children Allowed’’ the sign reads: 
“Positively No Grown-Ups.” 

Mothers and fathers go to “‘smart”’ 
watering-places, or spend the summer 
and sometimes even a year abroad, with 
consciences perfectly clear as to their 
children’s welfare and happiness. All 
sorts of amusements are planned for the 
guests at this unique resort. They have 
their parties and outdoor sports of all 
kinds, and the most adorable old yellow 
stagecoach, drawn by six mules, carries 
them around the country on interesting 
excursions. 

Of course this little woman charges 
very good prices, and the charm of the 
life has woven such a spell around the 
place and the idea that every year she 
is forced to refuse numbers of children 
admittance. 


A Profitable “‘ Love Affair” 


HIS girl adored beautiful things, 

and one day she “fell absolutely in 
love,” as she frankly admitted, with an 
imported parasol in one of the shops: a 
bewildering, rose-colored creation whose 
prohibitive price of eighteen dollars 
made her “love affair’? quite hopeless. 
Like a true lover, however, she went 
back again and again to look at it 
through the glass case, and one morning 
she had an inspiration. The cost of the 
foundation—a plain white silk parasol— 
could not be more than two or three 
dollars, and the materials for the fur- 
nishings not more than two dollars 
additional. 

She made the necessary purchases at 
once, and duplicated the parasol to her 
own satisfaction and to the envy of her 
friends, who at once besieged her with 
requests to make the dainty things for 
them. So many demands were made 
upon her that she finally had cards 
printed, stating that she would ‘dress 
up” any parasol for two dollars, if the 
owner would furnish all materials. She 
stated that she would also stencil or 
embroider linen parasols. 

The cards brought an overwhelming 
response, so that she was obliged to 
employ help. She often laughingly says 
that her first real love affair had most 
satisfactory financial results. 


A Venture in Bonnets 


NARESIDENTIAL town where there 

were no ‘‘smart”’ shops one woman 
helped her husband over business diffi- 
culties by making automobile bonnets 
which bring such good prices and are 
not difficult to make if one has skill and 
originality. While much of the work 
was done to order she always had a few 
samples on hand which would appeal to 
all tastes. There were bonnets in which 
the palest shades were so marvelously 
blended that it looked as if they might 
have been fashioned from a bit of the 
rainbow, and other bonnets in which 
the more striking colors were daringly 
combined, with unfailing skill. 

The nursery, where two beautiful 
babies played, was the workroom; and 
the woman’s pretty parlor was, as she 
gayly called it, the ‘‘Bonnet Shop.” 


Fascinating Paper Dolls 


Fi poy: girl with artistic ability 
was one day looking longingly at 
the lovely things in an exclusive shop 
and wondering how a girl could possibly 
earn money who was “ Jack of all trades 
and master of none,’’ when she noticed 
a smart English maid with a dainty 
little girl who was inquiring for paper 
dolls. Interested, the girl drew near 
and watched the child as she joyfully 
carried away three sets of dolls at a 
dollar a set. 

The saleswoman said that children 
waited impatiently for new dolls and 
the demand was greater than the sup- 
ply. Exultantly the girl rushed home, 
eager to begin the fascinating and prof- 
itable work of manufacturing “ paper 
dolls.”’ They sold readily, and now the 
girl not only can admire but also buy 
the many lovely things which she sees 
in the shops. 


Tinted Post Cards 


TILL another girl, who paints “just 

enough to be tantalizing,’ earns all 
her pin money by tinting post cards. 
She buys her cards at wholesale for 
$1.25 a hundred, and sells them, tinted, 
for $3.50. She spends about four hours 
a day painting, and she tints on an 
average twenty cards an hour. A great 
majority of the post cards are pictures 
of beautiful girls, and she tints them 
in the. soft, bright colors which appeal 
strongly to young people. 

The girl sells the cards at college and 
school bookstands, department and drug 
stores, and at hotels at seashore and 
mountain resorts. 


4. Girl in an Industrial Town 


E girl lived opposite a big factory, 
but because of an invalid mother 
did not work there, and when her father 
was suddenly killed the family’s only 
support was four dollars a week which 
her brother earned. One noon a week 
later this brother was standing behind 
an improvised counter in his front yard, 
upon which home-made pies, doughnuts 
and sandwiches were displayed. Inside, 
the girl served hot soup and coffee. The 
hungry working people eagerly indorsed 
the new scheme, and each day a long line 
of customers waited impatiently to have 
their pails and cups filled with the steam- 
ing soup and stews and hot coffee and 
tea. In the summer she has fresh fruit, 
berries, ice cream, root beer and iced 
tea instead of the soups. She serves 
hot coffee, cakes, pies and sandwiches 
all the year. 

The girl always clears twenty dollars 
a week, and could easily double this 
profit if she could do the business on a 
larger scale, for she is never able to meet 
the demand. 

She wrote of her success to a friend, 
who also lives in an industrial town, and 
the friend wrote back a few months 
later that, as her home was so far from 
the factory, she had bought a second- 
hand pushcart, and each day her brother, 
with whom she has gone in partnership, 
wheels it, loaded with good things, to the 
factory. This girl clears from ten to 
twelve dollars a week. 


Keeps a Night School 


N A LARGE industrial town where 

there is neither a night school, a Young 
Men’s Christian Association nor a Young 
Women’s Christian Association, a 
normal-school graduate, who is unable 
to leave home to take a school, makes 
a fair income from a night school for 
boys and girls employed in the mills 
and factories. The classes meet in her 
own home from seven-thirty until ten 
o’clock every evening except Saturday 
and Sunday. 

On three evenings a week there are 
classes in English, history and geography; 
and on two evenings there are classes in 
arithmetic and simple bookkeeping. 

The fee is ten dollars for a term of 
three months. 
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The Care of Cut Glass 


Cut glass is easily chipped. It is best, 
therefore, to wash it, one piece at a time, 
in a wooden tub or a padded dishpan. 
Never put cut glass in very cold or 
scalding hot water. 

To wash: Make a suds of Ivory Soap 
and lukewarm water. Let the glass remain 
in the suds afew minutes. Then go over 
it with a medium stiff nail-brush. Rinse twice in water of same 
temperature as the water used for washing. The first rinsing 
water should be clear. To the second, add a little bluing; bluing 
gives a brilliancy to cut glass that cannot be produced in any 
other way. Dry with a soft flannel or a piece of cheesecloth 
which has been washed. Polish with soft tissue paper. 


If you have a great deal of cut glass and use it frequently, it 
is a good idea to provide yourself with a supply of jewelers’ saw- 
dust, which can be dried and used over and over again. After 
washing the cut glass, place it in a box and pour sawdust over it. 
Rub the glass with handfuls of sawdust, and it will soon be dry. 
Any sawdust that may have attached itself to the glass can 
be removed with a brush. 


To Brighten Silverware 


Silver and plated ware, in daily use, should be washed at 
the same time and in the same way as dishes. 

Silverware which has become tarnished requires special treat- 
ment. There are several ways of brightening it. The best are: 

(1) Mix Ivory Soap and powdered whiting in the proportion 
of one cake (small size) of Ivory Soap to half a pound of 
whiting. Shave the Ivory Soap into thin pieces and dissolve in 
a quart of boiling water. Let it boil until it is quite thick. Add 
the whiting. Let all boil together until thoroughly mixed. When 
cool, add a couple of tablespoonfuls of ammonia. This will 
make enough polish to last for months. If it becomes too hard, 
add a little ammonia. Apply to silver with brush or cloth. Let 
dry and polish with cheesecloth, flannel or chamois. 

(2) Wet flannel with kerosene, dip into whiting, rub 
on silver. Wash silver with Ivory Soap and luke- 
warm water. Wipe dry with flannel or chamois. 


Dishwashing Minus Drudgery and 
Chapped Hands 


Some day, someone will invent a mechanical dish-washer that will be so practical that 
every housekeeper will want one; and so inexpensive that nearly every housekeeper will 
have one. 

The need for such a device is very great; and the man or woman who satisfies that 
need will lift a burden from the shoulders of womankind. For it isa fact that the method 
of washing dishes, as practiced in 90 per cent of American homes, isa relic of the dark ages. 
Not only are the dishes not clean but—what is even worse—the strong soapy water used 
in the majority of kitchens reddens one’s hands and makes them unsightly. 

All this is unnecessary. It is possible to wash dishes so that they will be scrupulously 
clean and at the same time, keep one’s hands looking as though one “ sat in the parlor and 
sewed a fine seam.” 


The first thing to do is to make up your mind to use Ivory Soap for washing the dishes. 
This is not an extravagance. It isan economy. 





Ivory Soap in the 
Kitchen and Serving Pantry 


This advertisement tells of some of the many uses of Ivory Soap in the kitchen and serving 
It tells howto clean cut glass so that it will sparkle like stars ona winter’s night; how to 
brighten silver; how to wash dishes in a better way; how to wash linoleum, ete. 

For every one of these purposes, Ivory Soap is unequalled. 
soap that can be used with safety and satisfaction. 
results if it is not used in the best way. We have tried, here, to tell how to use it in the best way. 
If this advertisement, and those which follow, help to solve some of the problems that confront 
the housekeeper, we shall feel that we have done something well worth doing. 


For most of them, it is the only 
But even Ivory Soap will not produce the best 


helmet kd 4b. 


The next thing is to purchase a dishmop (5 cents), a soap shaker (10 cents), a plate- 
scraper (10 cents) and a wire dish dryer (50 cents). 

Finally, to quote the advice of a famous physician, ‘Put your brains, not your hands, 
into the dishwater.” In other words, let Ivory Soap and water do most of the work. 


Provide two dishpans. Fill dishpan No.1 about half full of hot water. Put into 
it enough Ivory Soap Paste, or Ivory Soap shavings, to make a good suds. Or, if you 
prefer, use a soap shaker—it will do equally well. Add enough cold water to make the 
water “comfortable” to the hands, Wash the glasses first. Stand them up in dishpan 
No. 2. Pour boiling water over them. Dry and put away. Follow with silverware, then 
with cups and saucers, plates, etc. The plates should be scraped before being put in the 
dishpan, Wash them with dishcloth or dishmop*—to save the hands. Let the plates dry 
in dish dryer or turn them upside down on folded tea towels on kitchen table. 

Drop drying towels in dishpan No.2. Wash pan No.1 and dishcloth. Put towels and 
dishcloth in sun to dry. Rub soap on cup-towels, wash, rinse in cold water; hang in sun 
to dry. Hang up dishpan No. 2 and dry your hands. 


* Dishmops will become unsanitary, if they are not washed thoroughly every time they are used. 


How to Wash Fine China So That It Will Last a 
Hundred Years 


This letter will interest every woman who is the fortunate possessor of a handsome 
dinner set: 

“A lady buys a dinner set, decorated in gold with matt-gold (meaning all gold) handles. 
She asks, ‘Do you guarantee this gold not to wear off?’ The reply might be and is, 
‘If you will wash this set in good hot water with plenty of yellow soap and dry with a 
rough towel, we will guarantee that you will remove all the gold in one week.’ 

“The proper method of caring for a dinner set, whether it costs $20.00 or $500.00, is: 
Wash it in medium warm—not hot—-water, to which has been added a little Ivory Soap. 
Dry with a soft tea towel. 

“By following these directions, your Set, decorated, illuminated, or stippled in gold, 
will last a hundred years.” 





How to Wash Linoleum 


Sweep up the dust. Make a heavy suds by dissolving Ivory Soap in hot water. When 
cool, scrub linoleum with an ordinary scrub-brush. Wipe up with a soft cloth and clear 
water. Wipe dry. This brings back the original lustre. 


These directions are given by the manager of the linoleum department of one of the 
largest rug and carpet stores in the United States. He adds: ‘Ammonia, strong chemical 
soaps and washing powders should never be used. They destroy the surface and appearance 
of the cloth. Care should be taken not to allow water to get under the linoleum.”’ 


Ivory Soap Paste 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the value of Ivory Soap Paste, not only in the 
kitchen and serving pantry, but also in the laundry and for general household use. 

How to make Ivory Soap Paste: With a knife, vegetable grater, or food chopper, 
shave one large cake of Ivory Soap into three quarts, or two small cakes into four quarts of 
water. Keep nearly, but not quite, at boiling point for about 15 minutes, or until the soap 
is perfectly dissolved. When cool, it will be like jelly. Keepin achina or glass jar with 
tight-fitting top. Use as needed. 


How to Use Small Pieces of Ivory Soap 


Pieces of Ivory Soap which are too small to be used for toilet or bath, can be utilized 
in several ways. 

They can be made into Ivory Soap Paste by shaving them fine, adding hot water in 
the proportion of ten parts of water to one of soap, and boiling until the soap is dissolved. 
See paragraph headed Ivory Soap Paste. 

They can be made into Ivory Soap “shavings” by grating them on a vegetable grater 
or running them through a food chopper; or they can be used for dish-washing, etc., by 
putting them, just as they are, in a soap shaker. 


Next month’s advertisement of Ivory Soap will deal with its uses in the Nursery 
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FIFTEEN-YEAR-OLD girl came home from school the other day 

with her books under one arm, and on her other arm a boy whom 

she introduced to the amazed mother as her ‘‘husband.” Of course 
the mother took it as a joke, but after a few questions the ‘‘joke” turned out 
to be a fact. The little girl was an only child, the apple of her father’s eye: 
she “ adored” this handsome boy: she was at a time of her life when her 
mind, by Nature’s ordinance, was keyed to a condition in which the duties of 
probable maternity impressed her as the most solemn matter of her womanly 
existence. Every woman knows thattime. She believed the honeyed words 
of the boy that they were made for each other: twin souls, He believed it 
too. The fact that he was sixteen years of age was no obstacle to his 
conviction! Such essentials do not bother the young, ‘‘ Now,” writes the 
broken-hearted father, ‘“‘ do I know what you mean by hammering at our lax 
marriage laws. To spare other parents the tortures that my wife and I are 
suffering until we can get this awful thing annulled keep it up!” 





“ WHyY SHOULD NOT OvR SCHOOL-CHILDREN marty if they 
} take the notion into their heads? The way is beautifully 
4 open to them! Inthose States where no license is required 
| the way is absolutely unobstructed: all that is needed is for 
All They the children to look a little older than they actuaily are, 

; i and even that, in some instances, is not necessary. And in 

| Need is 

| 





those States where a license is required it only requires an 








| the Notion untruthful statement of age. A “marrying parson’? who 
———=====s== will close his eyes to little “delinquencies” exists in every 
city. One such parson, recently convicted, was found to have solemnized 


more than sixty marriages where both parties were under the legal age: in 
one case the child wife was thirteen! 

We call this sorry condition “‘ keeping the way to the marriage altar free 
from obstructions to our young people.’’ Well, it is certainly free from 
obstructions! Others call it “American democracy ’’: no one will question 
the fact that it isdemocratic. But why, may I ask, if we believe in this form 
of American ‘‘ democracy,” do we show all this righteous indignation about 
the increase of divorce in this country? If we believe in easy marriage why 
should we object to easy divorce? The one certainly follows the other. We 
are Only reaping what we are sowing. 


| Is Ir ANY WONDER THAT SOME FOLKS SMILE at all this 

| righteous indignation about our “divorce evil’? 

i “Come now,” said a foreigner to me in Europe, ‘‘ you 

: | American people are not so serious about this divorce 

| “Red Tape” | question as you would like the world to believe.” 

ge “And why not?” I asked. 
aie at “Why not?” he repeated. ‘Why, look at your marriage 
Rigmarole”” | They are positively indecent. Do you realize that 








i laws. 
* they are the laughing-stock of all Europe? If you are really 
as serious on this divorce question as you want folks to believe why don’t you 
stop the indecent ease with which any one can get married in your country? 
What else can you expect with your loose laws?” 

And then he closed with: 

‘<A little less show of all this virtuous indignation and a little more show 
of actual decency would be more convincing to the world.” 

I looked up the marriage laws of my friend’s country and I found five 
requirements : 

First—A certified copy of the record of birth of both prospective bride 
and bridegroom; 

Second—If these records show the young people to be of the required 
age to marry a license is issued which authorizes the marriage to be 
solemnized any time after a month from date of the license ; 

Third—The intent to marry is then “‘ posted” on a public board at the 
City Hall and in the official newspapers ; 

Fourth—After a month the marriage takes place in a special room at 
the City Hall by a magistrate: the only ceremony recognized by law; 

Fifth—If the parties or their parents desire, a subsequent marriage may 
be celebrated at church or at home by priest or minister. 

‘‘ Heavens! What red tape,’ said an American girl when she heard this; 
“the American girl would never stand for that rigmarole.” 

But how about the results of that “rigmarole’”’? In that country there 
were granted 995 divorces in the same year that in America there were 
granted 72,000 divorces. A smaller population, perhaps, some one will say. 
True. But equalize that population to ours and the divorces would still be 
in proportion as of fifteen to our seventy ! 

But then we have no “rigmarole”’: we have “American democracy”’! 











r ——| TIME WAS, Not So LONG AGO, when the “painted lady” 
was the woman marked by society, and the bar sinister. 
| There was then but one interpretation for rouge. But 
| MS recently women have done a curious thing: the little 
“rhe | distinctions that once clearly marked the demi-monde grow 
. fainter: the woman with the painted face is tolerated by 
Painted women today where once she was shunned. Can any 
Lady” woman tell a man why the use of rouge, that was never in 
— ———# good taste, has by women been absolved from the stigma 
that once was attached to it? I say “by women” because the stigma has 
never been removed by men, and is not, in their minds, today. Of course 
some woman will answer that every woman wants to look as well as she 
can: that if Nature has not been kind to her she resorts to artifice: she 
wants to look her best. But to a man’s mind a strange obsession rests 
in the minds of some women as to what their “best” is. His mind may 
be pathetically simple and untrained, but he has never yet been able to 
make out how a decent woman can make a “painted lady” of herself and 
thereby lower her standing of sex, and yet think that she has improved 
herself in appearance or bettered the impression she has made. If the 
woman thinks that the man is deceived she flatters herself. For dense as 
man may be about the mazes of woman’s toilet he is never deceived by the 
painted face. Rosy cheeks cannot be imitated, and he always knows the 
difference between the real and the false. A man is not as easily fooled 
about some feminine things as intelligent women believe. And, for one thing, 
the “painted lady” has nota very pleasant position in the mind of a man. 
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A SERGEANT OF POLICE recently made a good point. He 
said that if mothers in general could see the abject terror 
and distress of the lost children brought by the police to 
his station-house they would use a little more judgment, 


| Red 


¥ 


i 

i 
| The and check their thoughtless habit of teaching their children 
| Policeman | to regard every policeman as a man to be feared. How 
} often do we hear a mother say: “If you don’t stop your 
/ asa Foe | 


crying [’ll hand you over to a policeman,” or “There comes 
a policeman after you to lock you up,” or a similar threat, 
which not only fills a child with terror but also gives him a wrong and 
harmful impression of every officer of the law. We cannot too carefully 
explain to a child that a policeman, or any other officer of the law, is our 
natural protector whose duty it is not to punish but to keep peace and to 
guard us from harm. 

Much of our present widespread lawlessness comes from a mistaken 
fear of the law instead of a respect for it. And the time to lay the right 
seed of a respect for the law and those who represent it is in childhood. 
A policeman can and should be pointed to by every mother as a splendid 
example of the protection that the law affords: not as a bugaboo to frighten 
the children and make them regard every policeman they see with fear and 
trembling, and as a foe instead of a friend. What we all need more of is a 
stronger faith in the law, and not a fear of it. 


A 
| 








HERE IS A TRUE, IF STRANGE, STORY: A poor school- 
teacher in a country town, pinched by the constraint of 
penury, was as worn and faded in her features as in her 
attire. Day by day she built her own life and her own 








| HowaWoman)!| Character into the upgrowing little people around about 

Made Herself | her. Her teaching went on out of hours and beyond the 

Beautiful ; books. Shehadascrap-album in which she preserved the 
autifu ‘ 


likenesses of the Madonnaas artists in all ages and in all 
“countries have imagined the ineffable face of the Mother 
of Jesus. These she studied and lived over, and day by day she seemed to 
grow insensibly into a resemblance to one of these, though which one it 
was none could have told. The likeness became more and more pronounced, 
and after a while people began to speak of her “spiritual beauty.” She 
taught a Sunday-school: she kept a garden: she took over the care of a 
motherless infant when her sister passed away, the father being then in an 
asylum. Some women wondered at her quiet and complacent acceptance 
of her destiny; they thought her life within its circumscriptions tame and 
dull. But she did not ask questions, neither did she long for the illustrious 
career that wasdenied her. She taught her pupils, she watered and*weeded 
the flowers, she rolled the baby-carriage up and down. She became an 
angel in a score or two of lives. 

It is a true story this, and how strongly it teaches that personal beauty, 
in the last analysis, is not of face nor form, but in the exquisite flower of 
character. 
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HIS is to be an inti- 
« mate talk on those 
thoughts which should 
lie deepest in every woman’s 
mind, on those actions which 
touch too lightly the surface 
of her daily life, but which 
reach sooner or later—often 
too late—the profoundest 
depths of her soul. Let us 
go apart into the room that 
is your own, close the door 
against disturbing influences, 
and, in the silence, sit face to 
face with conscience, in sym- 
pathy and with open heart 
seeking the truth. Let us 
take account of our Mother- 
hood. 

The bond between a hus- 
band and wife is sacred, but 
that between a mother and 
child is holy. The love of the 
g one may be consecrated; that 
=| 7, SZ. of the other is divine. For 

: Wy sige the sake of the child are all 
things done. -He is the hope 
of the ages, the symbol of 
Deity, the pledge of God to 
man. But the fact remains 
that in actual practice 
motherhood is not always 
the clean, wise, protecting 
agency it was meant to be. 
Knowing what the child is 
and is to become, yet do we 
do it much evil—seldom in- 
tentionally, sometimes una- 
voidably, often unthinkingly; 
but, however occasioned, the 
child is the victim of our 
unwisdom, whether it spring 
from ignorance, from indiffer- 
ence or from intent. 

I am constrained to think 
that prenatal influence is not 
clearly understood. Indeed I have met quite intelligent 
women who were strangers to the term and the idea. Some 
women even deny it. 

The fact that it is not only possible to mark a child, but it 
is also necessary to use precaution not to do so, should be 
incontrovertible evidence that the unborn is susceptible to 
both the physical and mental conditions of the mother. 
It is not clearly enough understood, however, that during the 
entire period of approaching motherhood every care should 
be abserved to spare the expected child the deleterious effects 
which result from three causes: the mother’s overwork, 
exposure to unpleasant sights, worry. 
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DECORATION BY FRANKLIN BOOTH 


ANY, many times have I heard some woman say: “I 

do not see why my daughters have no health. They 
can stand nothing. They live more comfortably than I did; 
they have much less to do; they have only one or two chil- 
dren, and yet they are miserable. Why, when I was raising 
my family—lI had ten children—I did all of my work, and 
with no such conveniences.’’ Such remarks are their own 
condemnation; they carry their own answer. 

The supreme law which governs all things is that of cause 
and effect. There is no possibility whatever of eluding its 
control. The woman who performs hard labor, who lifts 
heavy weights, who overtires herself in any manner while 
carrying a child is not only exhausting her own strength, 
using up her reserve force, which will be so sorely needed, 
but is also robbing the unborn infant of strength that belongs 
to it. That is what most of our grandmothers did. There 
were no labor-saving devices in their time as there are 
today. No one thought of inventing methods by which 
household drudgery might be reduced to a minimum. The 
doctrine of easy housekeeping would have been adjudged 
heresy. The sending out of the family laundry, the buying 
of manufactured foods and fabrics, the bringing in of extra 
help, would have been accounted extravagance. Neglect 
of any slightest detail of woman’s accustomed labor was not 
to be countenanced fora moment. Many women went to 
the extent of doing men’s work in addition to their own. 

Little thought was given to the lives which depended 
upon these women for strength, nourishment, mental endow- 
ment and moral vigor. As the family increased so the 
mother’s work increased. More and more of her strength 
was expended on the exhaustive routine of daily duties, less 
and less remained for the fast-coming offspring to inherit. 
The fact that in many cases unhealthy children were the 
result of this system pointed no moral. They in turn, if 
they lived to the earliest possible marriageable age, took up 
the same practice and pursued it diligently. That is the 
reason why so many women of today are weaker than their 
mothers. It is also the reason why they should be wiser. 


PROSPECTIVE mother should not do herself the 

injustice and her unborn child the wrong of sacrificing 
her strength in the doing of hard household duties which, 
however incumbent upon her at other times, are of little 
consequence in comparison with the sacred undertaking 
of bringing a normal human being into the world. The 
wealthy, of course, can save themselves at this period. 
And at the other extreme there are undoubtedly women 
whose circumstances are such as to make it practically im- 
possible for them to save themselves at such times. These 
women I do not censure: on the contrary I exempt them. 
Fortunately for the race they have a vitality that very often 
overcomes ills that in the cases of other women would be 
handed down to the children. But between these two types 
of woman, the wealthy and the very poor, there is a very 
large class—perhaps the largest—who could at these times 
do differently if they chose to, provided they were to give 
the matter sufficient thought. I have seen such women, 
whose husbands were well able to provide help in the house, 
stand over the washtub, the gas-stove or the canning-table 
when they should have been flat on their backs. I have 
known them to move heavy pieces of furniture, carry tired 
children up and down stairs, scrub floors, and wait upon 
husband and little ones when they were fairly trembling from 


_ The Child That is to Be 


By Sarah Curtis 






weakness and almost faint because of pain. It was not that 
any of these women could not afford a maid, nor always 
that the husband would raise an objection, but that the wife 
felt that no one else would keep the house in as good order 
as she required; or she feared that her husband would form 
the habit of spending his leisure elsewhere if less effort 
were evident in the care of the home and providing for 
his comfort; or she persuaded herself that she ought to 
economize as much as possible in view of the expense to be 
incurred by the expected event. These and a dozen other 
foolish reasons—reasons? No, with greater exactness let us 
say ‘‘excuses’’—have I heard expressed to account for the 
absurdity of this course. For it is absurd.. Not only that, 
it is also, unfortunately, something far worse: it is wicked. 

Let a woman look at it from any standpoint. Can the 
most immaculate housekeeping, the most devoted attention 
to the ease of the family, atone for even the slightest possible 
injury to an unborn child? Can the criticism of neighbors 
or the fact that you are spending a few extra dollars have 
weight in your mind against the possible invalidism of 
yourself or of the little life that isto come? Is anything 
on earth of so much importance at this time to both you 
and that life as the one great fact of a strong and healthy 
child? On your hands rests the responsibility of the little 
soul and its posterity. This is not a matter in which you 
alone are concerned, even chiefly. The child’s welfare is 
of paramount importance—even more so before than after 
birth. Upon the treatment to which you subject it depend 
its health, its mental ability, its moral fiber, its traits and 
its inclinations, its future usefulness and its happiness. 


ie MUST appear to any sane mind as nothing less than a 
positive crime to leave an imprint upon an unborn child 
that shall influence or determine to its harm whatever 
length of days shall be granted unto it. No amount of care 
or scientific treatment can make up to it later for the con- 
sideration denied it before its birth. It not only should be 
possible but it also should be imperative for a woman, 
during the few months required for the creation of the 
human species, to arrange her affairs so that there can be no 
possibility of injury to the being so entirely at her mercy. 

We women are ‘‘creatures of habit.’”’ It is difficult for a 
wife to feel that she can resign any of her accustomed duties, 
or slight any of the details of her busy life, or shift respon- 
sibility to other shoulders. To her, to loosen the fingers, to 
let the lines slacken or fall, seems reprehensible. It is in the 
nature of a woman to keep going and doing as long as she can 
stand, to assume new burdens without inquiry as to whether 
they are legitimately hers or whether she can do justice to 
them all according to their need. As long as a woman is on 
her feet, no matter whether she ought to be or not, her 
health is supposed to be rugged enough to need little or no 
indulgence. Women are themselves to blame for this. 

When a woman is in doubt as to the possibility of an 
impression or the strength of an impression, and its resulting 
injury, on an unborn child, let her look at the matter from 
this point of view: Can she deny that a sudden and powerful 
emotion may so disturb the stomach and heart as to cause 
vomiting and fainting? Hardly. Now consider that a very 
delicate membrane incases the unborn child. Through this 
membrane there is a constant interchange of the blood in the 
child’s body with that in the mother’s body. Any nervous 
impression which produces an alteration, temporary or 
permanent, in the blood of the mother is thus directly com- 
municated to the child. This isa demonstrated physiolog- 
ical fact. If the mother can transmit through the circulating 
medium not only her own characteristics of mind and body, 
but those of her husband and his and her ancestors as well, 
is it unreasonable to ask women to accept the further truth 
that whatever experiences make a strong impression, pleas- 
ant or the reverse, on the mother will likewise affect the 
child? What may seem mysterious at first is susceptible of 
a very natural and logical explanation in this matter. 


UMEROUS cases are on record which conclusively 

prove that if the mother during the period of the forma- 
tion of the child experiences the sudden sight or even a mental 
picture of physical deformity it affects the forming child 
to the extent of reproducing that deformity in the chyld. A 
woman, whose husband had to have both limbs amputated 
on account of an accident, bore an infant whose legs were as 
if cut off at the same point. Another woman had a vivid 
dream of a man minus part of the left ear. Her baby revealed 
the same defect. Ariother woman passed on the street a 
beggar who held up the stump of a hand on which were only 
the thumb and the little finger. Her unborn child was 
frightfully deformed. 

It cannot be too strongly said to every wife, nor too 
strongly urged upon every husband, that a prospective 
mother should be spared, and the greatest care should be 
exercised to’spare her from, all shocking, painful or unbeauti- 
ful sights. She should be shielded not only from these actual 
things, but also from the suggestion of deformity, the ravages 
of disease, or suffering in any form. When the tremendous 
importance of this is more generally understood civic 
authorities will be called upon to clear the public thor- 
oughfares of those beggars whose bodies or limbs have been 
mutilated by accident, as well as of born monstrosities. 

The fact is not sufficiently clear in the minds of a great 
many persons that a woman’s mental condition is not normal 
during this period. Persons, sights, sounds, odors, conduct, 
ideas and duties, which usually cause her no uneasiness nor 
anger, may become highly repugnant to her at this time. 
Her moods change quickly and without apparent reason. 
Her likes and dislikes are acute. The eccentricities of this 
nervous state must be allowed for. This does not mean that 
her effort to self-control should Se abandoned or abated, but 
that whatever is offensive or unpleasant should be kept 
outside her environment. On the other hand those persons 
who have a soothing effect upon her, which keeps her cheerful 
and happy, with a wholesome outlook upon life, and which 
encourages hope and love, tranquillity and content, should 
be her constant companions. 

That the unborn child is a sensitive plate which records 
and later develops and reveals whatever impressions are 
thrown upon it through the medium of the mother’s emo- 
tions and sensations has been tested and proved. For 
example, it is quite possible to implant the love of books, 
music, pictures and flowers, or to instil other helpful inclina- 
tion in the coming child. One may even make it a predomi- 
nant characteristic. A woman I am acquainted with, who 
wished her child to possess an aptitude for art, made a point 
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of visiting picture galleries and feasting her eyes on the 
beauties of line and color. When the child was old enough 
to notice his surroundings the first object to attract his 
wandering attention wasa picture. Ina way it was familiar. 
He was vaguely conscious of having seen a like object before. 
This taste is developing with his growth, and, though he may 
not choose an artist’s career, his love of art will always be a 
refining element in his life, a personal pleasure and a resource 
of possibly greater benefaction to his posterity. See how 
farreaching may be this one woman's idea. It is not pos- 
sible, of course, for all of us to reach art galleries, but the 
poorest of us can have good pictures in the home, even if they 
only cost a penny each. 

. As stated, love of music and of books can likewise be 
instilled in the forming child. If you can play any musical 
instrument at all this is the time to exercise your ability. 
Make it a gift to the little one. When vexed or tired go to 
the instrument as to a friend, and let it soothe the troubled 
mind and bring repose to the fainting spirit. A pretty illus- 
tration occurs to me in this connection. A friend who was 
in this impressionable condition heard a new lullaby. It 
appealed to her strongly. She learned it, and, when feeling 
distressed or depressed, sang it to comfort herself. When 
her baby came he had ill health; but no matter how 
intensely he was suffering, if she sang the lullaby he stilled 
his crying and listened attentively, apparently soothed by it 
as the mother had been before him. Oh, yes, it is possible to 
influence a coming child. Only the narrow-minded and 
ignorant refuse a belief in prenatal influence. 

Let a prospective mother keep her mind habitually filled 
with healthful thoughts, pleasing fancies, beautiful imagin- 
ings, tender hopes, the fairest expectations. If they do not 
spring up naturally let her make a supreme effort and plant 
them resolutely and cultivate them with all the patient care 
she can bestow. And she shall rejoice and be exceeding glad, 
for great shall be her reward. 


A thing which many women do not understand 
or realize the tremendous importance of is the mental 
state of any woman who experiences disappointment that 
another child is to be hers. It matters not for the purpose 
of this article why a woman may not wish to become a 
mother. Her reason may be worthy, as it sometimes can be, 
or it may be unworthy. What I want to impress upon such 
a woman is the result that such a mental state produces and 
the unfairness of it to the child. 

A woman in such a state, whether she allow it to be 
temporary, intermittent or permanent, is communicating 
that mental state to her expected child and is robbing it of a 
cheerful, happy disposition. The more she resents the fact 
and the longer and more tenaciously she clings to the idea, 
the more firmly she éstablishes, as part of the child’s char- 
acteristics, the same habits of thought and general unhappy 
vindictive cast of disposition and tendencies. I have—and 
you have, too, undoubtedly —seen women in this unfortunate 
mental state, when their voices, their actions, their manner, 
plainly indicated that to strike or tear or hurt something 
would be a positive relief to their feelings. This desire was 
with them so insistently that nothing could prevent its 
impress on the forming life. I have seen direct proof of this 
in achild whose natural cruelty to playmatesand animals was 
a source of constant anxiety to the parents. 

Sometimes the consequences of such a state of mind do 
not immediately follow: it has happened again and again 
that months and years have gone by until all apparent con- 
nection between cause and effect has been lost. There are 
cases on record where the child concealed a trait or consti- 
tutional disability until reserve strength was called upon to 
combat some crisis. Sometimes it has been brought out by 
a critical sickness, sometimes it has not appeared until the 
period of adolescence, and sometimes it has been delayed 
until the exact condition came to the child when the rebel- 
lion occurred in the mother’s mind: approaching mother- 
hood. But Nature has a cruel memory and rarely fails to 
mete out her punishments. 

I know of a mother who was so filled with resentment at 
the coming of her little one that she would throw herself into 
the most fearful paroxysms of anger, hatred and rebellion. 
She did this for months. Her child was born. Then she 
came to her senses. When her arms clasped her little one 
she experienced a joy she knew not of, never dreamed of. 
All very pretty, but what of the child? And what of the 
mother? She sits today in sackcloth and ashes, torn by 
the sight of the suffering her little one endures. Too late she 
understands. She knows her burden is merited, but her 
heart is sick, her eyes are dimmed with tears, as she watches 
the sweet, wan little face—sweet, but oh, so sad! His five 
years of life have been one period of pain. All that skill and 
love and money can suggest has been done and continues to 
be done. But science cannot provide what Nature has 
denied. Such is the mystery of life that this little one may 
find no release, may have to drag through a miserable exist- 
ence until maturity, or even beyond. What’a prospect! 
And the mother knows! What a knowledge to carry, to face 
him with, to explain to him by-and-by! 


UT there is another danger the seeming ignorance of 

which actually amazes me, and that is the all too 
common practice for prospective mothers to drink alcoholic 
stimulants. Indeed these stimulants are prescribed by a 
certain class of doctors, mostly unintelligent, and, alas! in 
some cases by really intelligent and reputable physicians. 

The excuse of the doctor and the plea of the mother are 
that she has not strength to discharge her regular household 
duties while she is in the expectant condition. Suppose this 
is true. Then what right has she to bear children at all? 
Has she a right to take advantage of natural law to bring 
unhealthy children into the world? 

But admitting the need of some aid to create or preserve 
strength, is an alcoholic stimulant the best that one can 
get? Itisin its favor that a stimulant may be taken without 
interfering with the daily routine or causing a rearrange- 
ment of the domestic régime. Hence its popularity. On 
the other hand it is understood by all intelligent people 
that drugs and allied agencies should not be used when 
they can safely be dispensed with. If given half a chance 
Nature in ordinary cases will adjust her own difficulties 
with wisdom. We forget that the bearing of a child is 
a natural function with a woman. Nature knows this, 
and has built the whole feminine anatomy to meet it. 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 55 
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Paying Back Their Wedding Presents 


A Familiar Incident in the Life of a Newly Wedded Couple 


By Maude Radford Warren 


AUTHOR OF “ROSE MARSHALL,” “WHEN MEN COME IN,” ETC. 


state where they celebrated dear and intimate “‘anni- 

versaries’’ by the week. It was the evening of ‘‘the 
three-months’ anniversary”’ of their wedding, and they sat 
together in their little living-room with its rose-colored 
hangings, Scott reading his paper—fitfully enough, for he 
kept looking over the edge of it at Ethel, who was darning. 
The pretty liveliness of her face softened into special 
tenderness every time she met one of his glances. 

“It is sweet,’’ Scott said, his plain dark face breaking into 
a smile when she raised her eyebrows at him; “but isn’t it 
time for us to share it? A lot of the fellows have been 
chaffing me about our—er—isolation. I suppose it is time 
to see people.”’ 

“T wonder if you know what ‘seeing people’ means,” 
sighed Ethel. ‘Come here.” 

When she led him into the dining-room, and side by side 
they smiled at each other in the glass over the sideboard, 
Scott bent and dropped a kiss on her brown hair. 

“Look,” she pointed out, ‘‘I’ve been cleaning the silver 
today.” 

The sideboard and the serving-table were loaded with 
plate of all sorts, including many duplicates. 

‘‘Why do you bother to do it all?”’ Scott asked. ‘‘ We'll 
never use a sixth of it.” 

“‘Goose! I am trying to give you a concrete object lesson. 
Do you know what that silver means? Obligations; we’re 
knee-deep in them. Think of the people who gave us 
luncheons and dinners, and then presents. Look what we’ve 
got to pay back!” 

“That’s easy; we'll give them presents when they get 
married.” 

‘‘But a good many are from people already married.” 

“Then we'll hand them on to their children.”’ 

‘We may be dead before their children are grown up.” 

‘What should I say?’’ inquired Scott meekly. 

‘That we must give a series of luncheons and dinners. 
Kitty Sievers was here today. She made me feel like a 
selfish wretch because I haven’t begun already.” 

‘‘Has she become engaged ?”’ asked Scott acutely. 

“Why,”’ cried Ethel, opening her eyes wide, ‘I’m sure I 
never hinted a word to you!”’ 

‘‘No; but we’re in such perfect accord that I can read 
your mind,” mocked Scott. ‘‘ You said you would give the 
luncheon at which the engagement should be announced.” 

“Oh!” gasped Ethel. ‘Of course,’’ she added, ‘since 
Kitty is my best friend, and since she gave me such a 
splendid luncheon m 


T= Allens were in that beatific stage of the married 





COTT led her back to the living-room. 

hadn't offered it, dear,” he said gravely. 

During their engagement he had asked Ethel to arrange 
it so that her friends should not give any elaborate entertain- 
ments, but she had protested that she was “dragged into it,” 
and they had received many expensive courtesies. 

‘‘T wish we had taken the time to talk over these things,” 
Scott said. ‘As I look at it people should offer hospitality 
in accordance with their means. Kitty’s father is ever so 
much richer than your father, to say nothing of your 
husband. It would be sheer folly for us to try to keep up 
with Kitty’s pace.”’ 

“Oh, but, Scott,” demurred Ethel, “I do keep up with 
Kitty. Of course she has more clothes than I, and more 
expensive ones, but I have better taste, and can sew, and am 
a much better manager; so that makes us even.” 

‘False logic, Ethel; what we should do is give an all-day 
reception, or afternoon and evening, with few, but good, 
refreshments. That would clear off the general crowd, so to 
speak, and then we might have in some of the fellows and 
girls, two or four at a time, to little family dinners—four 
courses at most. That’s all we can afford.” 

“But, Scott, I am a good manager % 

‘Good management can make money go only so far. Of 
course, since you’ve committed yourself to Kitty —— But 
do make it an informal luncheon. And after that we'll do 
all the others up in a reception.”’ 

‘But, Scott, we can’t, for I’m committed to Ada. I 
thought to myself that I wouldn’t give something nice for 
Kitty and not have something equally nice for my own 
sister-in-law, who works hard all day and knows nothing 
but a boarding-house for a home. So I spoke to her today 
at Mother’s.”’ 

‘‘That was very sweet of you, Ethel,” he replied, ‘“‘and 
perhaps if you keep both luncheons simple it won’t put us 
in too deep. Think over what I said, though, please.” 

“Yes, dear,” Ethel replied absently. 

She was reflecting that Scott, being a man, could not 
possibly appreciate the difficulties of her social situation. 
If she gave luncheons to Kitty and Ada, and ‘“‘did up”’ all 
her other girl friends in a general tea or reception, many of 
them would have cause for feeling hurt, since they had 
entertained her just as Kitty had. Ethel’s idea had been to 
give a series of luncheons to include all the girls she was 
thus indebted to. While she acquiesced for the present 
in Scott’s decision she was secretly waiting for the occasion 
which should bring him to her point of view. 

It came sooner than she expected. That evening the 
woman who prepared their dinners was absent, and they 
got the meal together with much gayety. While they were 
sitting across from each other over the lamb chops Scott 
said in comical despair: ‘‘I suppose I’d better ‘fess up, 
Ethel. I’ve done something—that is, I’ve been done.”’ 

“Oh, what ?”’ she asked. 

“It’s Sievers—nerve seems to run in the Sievers family. 
He dropped into the drafting-room this noon, when several 
of the fellows and I had got back from lunch, and slapping 
me hard on the shoulder he said that you were doing the 
handsome thing by Kitty. And when was I going to have a 
stag party, and prove over my own board that my tales of 
domesticity weren’t fairy tales?”’ 

Ethel’s eyes sought the silver water-pitcher and tray which 
Scott’s fellow-engineers had presented to him upon his 
marriage. ‘‘They’re dear boys,” she said. 

“Yes, they are. Kendrick—married, you know—took me 
aside afterward and told me just to have the crowd in, with 
their wives, some night for a little music and light refresh- 
ments. I guess Kendrick’s been up against the question of 
expense himself. But the way Sievers put it 


“I wish you 








‘future,’’ he said. 


“You have to do it, of course,”’ Ethel acquiesced. 

“But, by Jove! it’s got to be simple; no planked shad 
and all that. Just a good soup and a roast and salad and 
pudding i 

‘‘We'll discuss the menu later. Just now,’’ Ethel said 
firmly, ‘‘I must tell you, dear, that I simply have to give 
luncheons till I’ve entertained all the girls who entertained 
me. The married people and any extra ones we are under 
obligations to,” she hastened to add, ‘‘ we'll take care of as 
you suggested, at informal family dinners. I’m sorry weare 
in for it, but we can take it out of our spring clothes.” 

Scott shook his head. ‘‘I distrust borrowing from the 
“‘Let’s be just as careful day by day as 
wecan. It’stheonly way.” 

“Oh, yes,” murmured Ethel, “of course you're right. 
Only please, Scott, just let me give these luncheons before 
we set about arranging our future meager lives. I'll ask 
Mother’s advice and be terribly saving, and we can live on 
the débris in the meantime—and after that I'll save just 
unbelievably.”’ 

Scott laughed and kissed her. -_He had a happy confidence 
in life and a full belief in Ethel’s powers. There are few 
loving husbands who do not believe that their wives are far 
better managers than the average, or who stop to consider 
that their own superior experience in business would help 
their wives to see ways and means of saving if the two were 
to go Over expense accounts together. 

Ethel’s father had told them that most people paid 
something like twenty-five per cent. of their income for rent, 
which was too much. Scott and Ethel, because they gave 
thirty-five dollars a month for their little flat, were sure 
that they were far wiser than the average couple; and so 
they would have been had all their other expenses been in 
proportion. If the thought occurred to either that living 
expenses did seem very high they fell back upon their 
moderate rental, shook off the anxiety, and were sure that 
they could make ends meet and save considerable besides. 





Rog the next forenoon Kitty Sievers ran in to see 
Ethel. She wasa pretty girl, affectionate and thoughtless. 
“‘Oh, Ethel,’ she bubbled, curling herself up in Scott’s 
chair, ‘‘it’s terribly cheeky of me, but I do want to know all 
about your ideas for my luncheon. What kind of place-cards 
are you going tohave? Isaw some lovely wedding-bells ones 
yesterday.” eee 

Ethel had thought she would simply write a little verse, 
appropriate to each guest, on a card. 

‘Now, Kitty dear,”’ she said, not caring wholly to hide 
the reproof, ‘‘you must give me time to think.” 

“‘T told you I was cheeky,’’ Kitty said, unabashed. ‘‘ But 
do let me tell you of the most delicious salad I had the other 
day—endive and pears (fresh, not canned) and pimento.”’ 

“Let us talk about your clothes,’’ said Ethel firmly; 
“leave the luncheon to me.”’ 

Thereupon Kitty began to chatter about her trousseau, 
and did not speak again about the luncheon. After she had 
gone Ethel thought of it with perplexity. After her talk 
with Scott she had really meant to provide a very homelike 
luncheon for Kitty; but if Kitty expected wedding-bells 
place-cards, which could not be bought for less than twenty- 
five cents each, and endive salad, which was’ expensive, 
especially if fresh pears were added, then the question was, 
How was she to be economical without the implication 
that she was also unwilling to return guid pro quo to Kitty, 
who had been a generous friend? Shecarried her perplexities 
to her mother. 

‘Mother dear,’’ she sighed, ‘the woman who gets our 
dinners won’t undertake this luncheon, and IJ can’t find a 
cateress for less than four dollars; and that endive salad will 
cost a dollar and a quarter, and with cheese a dollar and a 
half. Oh, dear!” ; 

Mrs. Winton solved the difficulty by offering to pay for 
the cateress and the salad. Ethel accepted gladly; she had 
not been married long enough to know that there were times 
when she must choose between being her mother’s daughter 
and her husband’s wife. It did not occur to her that Scott 
might be disinclined to have any one help pay for his wife’s 
entertainments. Ethel and her mother went over the items 
of the luncheon together, and Mrs. Winton suggested so 
many charming and inexpensive ideas that Ethel quite lost 
sight of the fact that, however skillful the scheming, a 
six-course luncheon cannot be got up cheaply. 

When she arranged for Scott’s dinner she pushed away his 
notion of having just four courses. If she had six so should 
Scott. In the end she found that the dinner would cost 
considerably more than the luncheon, because the things 
men liked were more expensive than the things women liked. 

In one way she was rather glad, for, as she had to give 
at least three luncheons as against that one dinner, she 
wanted to feel that Scott’s achievement was to be the 
most elaborate. Moreover, as she went deeper into the 
planning she saw that she would save time and energy if 
she spread her entertaining over a brief period; so that 
the stag dinner and the three luncheons came within one 
month. They meant to dispose the informal family dinners 
over a period of several months. 


|e EVERY way it turned out to bea very expensive month 
for the young married couple. The luncheon for Kitty 
came first, and it was such a charming affair and so well 
managed that Ethel at once achieved among her friends 
the reputation of being a competent hostess. The flowers 
were inexpensive but pretty; and the place-cards and the 
salad won Kitty's enthusiastic approval. 

Disaster began with Scott’s dinner. The cateress disap- 
pointed them, and they had to get a higher-priced woman at 
short notice. Kitty Sievers’s brother, anxious to demonstrate 
a trick he had just learned, which involved three forks and a 
knife, failed in the trick, but succeeded in scratching deeply 
Ethel’s mahogany table. Another guest, rising to propose a 
toast, knocked over a candle which burned a hole in the best 
centerpiece. The cateress broke an expensive platter which 
she declined to pay for. However, as all Scott’s friends 
enjoyed themselves, Ethel made the best of the accidents. 

“Girls,” she told Scott, ‘‘are not soclumsy as men. You'll 
see that nothing will be spoiled at my other two luncheons.” 

Scott laughed. Both of them were really very well pleased 
with their new play as hosts. It was agreeable to feel that 
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people liked to come to their home. Ethel had meant to 
make her other two luncheons triumphs of artistic inex- 
pensiveness, but she found that the girls who were invited 
had heard all about the delightful luncheon for Kitty, and 
she felt that they would take that as the standard—and she 
was extremely afraid of seeming shabby. _ Besides, she was 
very anxious that the luncheon she was giving for Ada Allen, 
Scott’s sister, whom she liked but did not love, should be as 
perfect as she could afford to make it. So with a sigh she 
prepared to strain her resources still further. 


\ K THEN the last luncheon was given it was the beginning 

of thesecond month. Afterall the girlshad gone Ethel 
sat down with a delightful sense of relaxation. It was all 
over; for a whole year she would not have to manage 
anything but the cozy family dinners. And next time it 
should be a reception, as Scott had suggested. She 
snuggled into Scott's chair and.picked up the mail. There 
were two or three invitations at which Ethel wrinkled her 
brows: evidently entertaining promptly piled up more 
obligations of return for one’s self. At the bottom of the 
pile of letters were the bills for the previous month from 
the grocer, the butcher and the milkman. She tore them 
open nervously. 

“Oh, no!”’ she cried, putting her hands over her face. 
“It can’t be; there must be some mistake!” 

The bills came to a hundred and thirty-five dollars. 
That included their daily food for the month, but it was 
an appalling total. Ethel had glanced over some of the 
daily lists as they had come in; she had been disturbed 
several times over items that seemed exorbitant. She 
realized now, as she sat with the bills in her lap, that she 
had been fighting all month against adding up the items 
into a total; she had been afraid really to see what paying 
back her social obligations was costing her. 

“Oh, what a coward I have been!’’ she cried. 

She and Scott were to dine with her parents that _even- 
ing, and as he would go there directly from the offiée it 
would be a long time before she would be alone with 
him and be able to make her confession. It happened, 
however, that partial confession was introduced at her 
mother’s table. 

Ethel, sitting opposite Scott, whose face, she thought, 
seemed grave and troubled, looked from him to the faces of 
her father and mother—both so contented and untroubled— 
and wished that her husband’s income were as good as 
her father's, and that she were as Careful a manager as 
her mother. Presently her young brother Alfred began to 
half compliment, half mock her about her ‘‘ social gayety.’’ 

‘‘Jack Sievers says Kitty is going to propose that you 
give a luncheon for Sally Andrews,” he Said, ‘‘since you 
do it so well and so easily.”’ 

Tears came into Ethel’s eyes. 
anything,” she said. 

‘Owe! Weneverusedto talk of hospitality in such a way 
when I was young,” Mrs. Winton said. ‘‘ If you want to 
give a luncheon for Sally I’ll pay the cateress and —~” 

‘Oh, no, Mother,” Scott said; ‘‘ we couldn’t allow that.’ 

‘*Perhaps I should have told you that Mother has paid 
for the cateress every time,’’ Ethel said. 

“‘Then we'll call it a loan and pay it back,” Scott 
returned. 

He tried to speak lightly, but Ethel saw that he was 
unusually disturbed—more so, indeed, than the occasion 
seemed to justify. Then she realized that his disturbance 
was due to some cause deeper than she supposed when 
her father said: ‘‘I saw your employer today, and . 

‘*Ves, sir,’’ Scott interrupted; ‘‘he spoke to me too.” 

‘‘Never mind,” said Mr. Winton. ‘‘ You’re all right, my 
boy. We all make mistakes.” 


““T don’t owe Sally 





THEL looked her curiosity; but the conversation 
changed, and it was not until the two were on their way 
home, and she had told him about the bills, that she asked: 
‘What in the world were you and Father talking about?” 
‘*What you and I have been talking about: the extrava- 
gance we’ve plunged into. The head of the firm did not 
give me a position as superintendent of construction in the 
New Jersey works, I was sure I was slated for it, though 
I did not tell you for fear of disappointing you.” 
‘“Oh, Scott,” she murmured, ; 
‘*He told me frankly the reason. He said the position 
demanded a steady, hard-headed, thoughtful, responsible 
person, and that he thought I was too young and care- 
less yet forit. He based much of his judgment on thestories 
he had heard from the Sieverses, whom he knows well, of 
our lavish and frequent entertaining. He remarked that 
the money I spent was my own affair; for all he knew, I could 
afford it. But the fact was that it looked to other people 
as if we were living beyond our means, and he had to have 
in that particular position a man who seemed responsible 
in every personal and business detail. He said it might 


seem unreasonable to me to associate the business and. 
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personal, but still 

His voice trailed away into silence. 

Later, in their little living-room, they soberly talked over 
their future. They blamed themselves for not having 
limited their expenditures strictly to what they could afford 
rather than to what they would have liked to afford, but 
they also blamed the stupid social habit of trying to live 
up to one’s friends or to one’s past, oreVven tO' one’s wedding 
presents. Their real friends, they agreed, Would not think 
any the less of themif they showed or said frankly that 
they could afford only simple entertainment. They need 
not accept hospitality from people who would expect a 
larger return than they could give. Only their friends 
mattered, and their friends would understand. Their 
unwise efforts to return lavishly the courtesy of people 
who had more money than they had resulted only in tiring 
them out, and in giving false impressions of their ability 
and desire to entertain, and it had also retarded Scott's 
promotion in his work. 

“*One’s obligations to one’s friends are important,” Scott 
said, as Ethel nestled against his shoulder, “but one’s 
obligations to one’s own comscience afe more important.” 

“We'll give the informal dinners—but only now and 
then,” said Ethel. “And, dear, I'll be glad to be alone 
again with you.” 
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The Brazilian Idea of Sidewalks — Laid in Mosaics, 
With Designs in Black on a White Ground 
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Rio’s Five-Million-Dollar Municipal Theater. In 
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How They Plant Their Streets in Rio—a Lesson to Americans. 
The Water Seen Beyond the Railing is a Drainage Canal 


six years a “Land of Today.’’ Today is now today 

in South America just as surely as it is with us. We 
think that “American Progress” is something we ourselves 
have invented and of which we hold the patents. We call 
ourselyes Americans—the Americans, and we call the United 
States America. We are proud of what we have accom- 
plished, proud of America, and of the Americans who have 
made it what it is. We are so busy working out our success 
that we give no thought to the “other Americans’’—those 
who are living and working out their success there in Brazil, 
in Argentina, in Chile, and in other parts of South America. 
Nor do they give much thought to us, their indifferent 
Northern neighbors. They do not even try to tell us what 
they have done with their half of the New World. We 
take it for granted that they have not done their work 
particularly well. 

Therefore it is a hard knock to Yankee pride to visit 
South America. By Yankee pride I mean North American 
pride, for to the Brazilian, the Argentine or the Chilean we 
of the United States of North America, whether we hail 
from New England or from Dixie, are indiscriminately 
“Yanquis”; even a Virginian must submit to being called 
a‘ Yanqui” by the citizens of the South American republics. 
The Americans of the South admit, of course, that we, too, 
are Americans, but Americans del Norte—of the North. It 
is a point of courtesy for us to speak of ourselves to them as 
North Americans. 


r NHE “Land of Tomorrow ’’ has become within the last 


VERY South American knows that the average North 
American has a very vague idea of South America. 
They have gathered from what they have read in our press or 
seem upon our stage that we are pleased lightly to regard our 
Southern sister continent as a land of yellow-fever tragedies 
and comic-opera revolutions. They wish us to know above all 
things that the tragedies are of the past—that yellow fever 
has at last been vanquished~and they wish us to believe 
that revolutions are no longer looked upon with favor. _ 
‘““Wealth has calmed us,” was the explanation given 
to Monsieur Clemenceau, the ex-~Premier of the French 
Republic, when he asked why there had been no revolutions 
recently in Argentina. Wealth is calming the Brazilians, 
too—and wealth, so often the cause of National decline, is 
now playing a splendid part in the upbuilding of the nations 
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A Glimpse of One Section of the Magnificent Bayside Drive, 
a Double Boulevard About Six Miles Long 


of Latin America, calming the restless Latin by putting upon 
him the welcome burdens and responsibilities of personal 
success and National prosperity. 

If South America be still the ‘‘ Land of Tomorrow’”’ it is so 
only in the sense that its greater cities are in many of the 
minor things so advancedly up-to-date that it may be said 
that they are not merely up-to-date, but up-to-tomorrow. 


F THE greater South American cities Rio de Janeiro 

stands second in size, first in beauty, and it is unqués- 
tionably unique in charm. For myself I can go so far as to 
declare that Rio is the only charming city in all America, 
North orSouth. Buenos Airesand New York are marvelous, 
astounding—what you will—but they are utterly without the 
quality that we call charm. There are, of course, many 
charming places in our country, but they are not great cities. 
Rio is charming, and Rio is at the same time a great city, 
the capital of the largest and most populous of the South 
American republics. Brazil islarger than the United States, 
but its population numbers only about twenty millions. Were 
Brazil peopled as densely as France the Brazilian population 
would number three hundred and twenty millions! 

Nearly a million people live in Rio de Janeiro—white peo- 
ple, black people, people of all the varying shades between 
the pale scion of the old Portuguese nobility and ‘the black 
son of someenfranchised African—yet Rio is a charming city. 

A nearly perfect climate makes for charm. Rio’s climate 
is as nearly perfect as can be found on earth; her winter 
climate is especially strong in its appeal to those who come 
from what we are pleased to call the ‘‘ Temperate Zone,”’ 
where climatic intemperance seems to be the rule. This 
charming city, therefore, although forty-eight hundred miles 
from New York, is not at all unlikely to become, among other 
and greater things, one of the favorite summer resorts of the 
discriminating North American. For, while heat-waves bake 
the stone and brick cafions of New York and Philadelphia, 
and parch the parks of Chicago, and soften the asphalt pave- 
ments of Washington, Rio de Janeiro is enjoying a winter 
climate that is ideal, save for the fact that the perfect days, 
being winter days, are all too short. Rio’s winter days are 
short, sunny days, with the mercury ranging from sixty-five 
to seventy-five, with the cool mists of dawn playing around 
the hills till after breakfasttime, and glorious early sunsets 
taking us by surprise two hours before dinnertime. 








But the charm of Rio lies not alone in her winter climate; 
it is in all things, all the beautiful things that enter into the 
composition of the most wonderful and lovely city panorama 
I have ever seen—and I have seen nearly all the famous ones. 

Rio’s beauty is a strange, a unique beauty. There is in 
its beauty an uncanny, curiously “impossible something, 
difficult to describe, more difficult not to feel and enjoy. 

A Brazilian writer has confessed that Rio has not the charm 
of antiquity; but that, it seems to me, is the only charm 
she lacks, and its absence is not noted.. Yet Rio has an 
Old-World atmosphere, in spite of the immaculate modern- 
ity of her new streets and avenues and public’ buildings. 
Something of the quiet, sumptuous dignity of the Empire 
of Dom Pedro pervades the brand-new Federal Capital of 
1911. In nocity of the New World would the gorgeous gilded 
carriages of state, such as appear in the coronation cortéges 
of England or of Spain, appear less out of place than in this 
freshest and newest and brightest of big American cities. 


| Sp magnificent thoroughfares, the Avenida Central and 
the Bayside Boulevard, called the Avenida Beira Mar, 
seem made for royal or imperial displays—mere cabs and 
automobiles appear unworthy of such avenues. And these 
avenues are as exquisitely finished in detail as they are 
imposing in their generous sweep. The broad sidewalks are 
of mosaic—not in colors, but with effective designs in black 
ona white ground. The public sidewalks are perfectly clean, 
as clean as the marble pavement of a palace patio. The 
avenues themselves are as clean as the sidewalks—no dust 
and dirt and rubbish to be blown about by every wind. 
The secret lies in the fact that the street-cleaning department 
does not merely sweep the streets, it literally washes and 
scrubs them down. I saw one night an automobile sprinkler 
discharging vigorous floods of water, not only on to the 
pavement but also on to the sidewalks, and, by means of 
a special spray-nozzle, even drenching the adjacent walls 
of the buildings to a height of four or five feet. A gang of 
men with mops and brushes followed this ambulant Niagara, 
scrubbing and polishing everything that lay in their path. 

Another time I saw another gang of men clad in white 
duck, with pails and ladders, portable sprinklers and sundry 
strange appliances, hurrying along. ‘‘Those,” said a 
Brazilian friend, ‘‘are men of our ‘second fire brigade’—our 
sanitary police—they are going to disinfect a house where 
some one has died of a contagious disease.’’ Their duties 
include the systematic inspection and disinfection of every 
house in Rio; their chief aim is to make it impossible for the 
mosquito to find a breeding-place. Thanks to their efforts, 
directed by the great ‘‘ mosquito-killer,’”” Dr. Oswaldo Cruz, 
the mosquito and the curse of yellow fever have been wiped 
out. The campaign began in 1903. That year there were 
five hundred and fifty deaths from yellow fever; the next 
year only forty-eight. Three years later—that is, in 1906— 
not a single case was reported. Rio was free—free to take 
advantage of her superb situation and transform herself into 
one of the healthiest and loveliest cities the world has seen. 

It seems incredible as we look at the Rio of today that only 
seven years ago we should have found a sleepy, ill-paved, 
ill-kept town of narrow alleys dozing away the years on the 
fever-stricken shore of the beautiful bay under the shadow 
of the fantastic hills. The lesson in sanitation taught by the 
United States in Havana and on the Isthmus of Panama has 
been taken to heart by the people of Rio. 





RAZILIAN science has destroyed the mosquito, and thus 

banished the scourge of yellow fever; Brazilian enterprise 
has created the splendid modern thoroughfares along which 
play health-giving currents of fresh air. But it is foreign 
enterprise that has endowed the city with light and power; 
in fact, without the aid of the Light and Power Company her 
development along modern lines could never have been so 
miraculously rapid. Rio owes her splendid modern tram- 
way system and her amazing electrical illumination to the 
farseeing Canadian investors whose money enabled clever 
engineers to harness the water of the Lages River, build a 
great generating plant in the remote valley, whence a trans- 
mission line fifty miles long brings to the city the energy that 
moves the machinery in Rio’s factories, the trolley-cars in 
Rio’s streets, and by night gives light, and, with the light, 
cheer and security to a city of a million souls. 

I spent a long and interesting day in visiting the light and 
power plant—one of the wonders of Brazil. To investigate 
such things as power pipe-lines and electrical transmis- 
sions in this land of beauty is perhaps a waste of time, 
because, as some one has said: ‘‘It seems absurd to visit 
a conservatory full of orchids and spend one’s time seeing 
how the pipes are put in.’’ Nevertheless, were it not for 
those pipes Rio might be still the sleepy old colonial town of 
other days, with crawling mule-cars and flickering oil-lamps. 
We are proud to learn that in Brazil, as in other South 
American countries, the unpicturesque but practical pipes of 
progress have been put in by men of our kind, men who 
speak our English language. On the other hand, we have 
contributed nothing to the beautifying of our sister conti- 
nent. The Latin himself has looked after the artistic side of 
South American development. 


HE Brazilians themselves have built their beautiful 

capital city, one that looks more like a fanciful World’s 
Fair than like a permanent metropolis. Yet Rio is well built; 
her fantastically pleasing piles are honestly and thoroughly 
constructed. Perhaps the finest monument of modern Rio 
is the new opera house, called the Municipal Theater. It is 
used both for grand opera and the drama. At the time of 
our visit the French actor, Guitry, creator of 
‘“‘Chantecler”’ in Paris, was giving a series of French 























The Avenida Central. Note the Trees and Artistic Lighting Poles. 
How Far Behind All This We are in the United States! 


for they are quite invisible behind the massed millinery of 
their fair companions. All of those well-dressed people 
appeared to understand the French of. the players as if it 
were their native tongue. The response to an effective line 
or toa witty sally was as sure and quick as it would be ina 
Parisian playhouse. 

Always between the acts half of the house may be seen 
promenading in the foyer, or. leisurely mounting and 
descending the superb stairway of colored marbles that was 
evidently suggested by the grand stairway of the Paris Opera. 
For grand opera the public of Rio paysa tremendous price. It 
was announced recently that in order to induce the company 
of the Opéra Comique, of Paris, to stop over and appear in 
Rio on its return voyage from Buenos Aires, the subscription 
for seats must be on a basis of twenty-five dollars a seat for 
each performance. 

The Municipal Theater is said to have cost five million 
dollars; but, as the seating capacity is limited to about two 
thousand, good opera at New York or London prices is 
forever out of the question; and as Rio insists upon the best 
Rio must pay famine rates for musical refreshment. 

It is a curious fact that this rich, luxury-loving city should 
have as yet no really good hotel. The one at which we 
lodged was at best only tolerable. The table was very good, 
but badly served; the rooms big, bare and cool—but com- 
fortless. There was an elevator, but it served only one of the 
three separate buildings of the establishment. The chamber- 
maid was a youth who never did today what he could put off 
until tomorrow. 

The price for room and board was thirteen thousand five 
hundred reis per diem! The rei is the unit of Brazilian cur- 
rency. One rei is worth only a third of a mill. Therefore a 
rate of thirteen thousand five hundred reis per diem is not 
exorbitant. In ‘‘real money”’ it represents an expenditure 
of only four dollars and a half. However, two new hotels, 
modern in every detail, are soon to be opened; one of them, 
which will probably be called the Palace Hotel, will be ready 
to receive guests some time in 1912. 


ft; THE matter of urban rapid transit Rio leaves little to 
be desired. You may take a trolley-car from anywhere to 
anywhere—and wherever you go the trolley-ride is sure to be 
a scenic treat, for the wonderful scenery of the surrounding 
region invades every quarter of the town. The trolley-cars 
are known locally as ‘‘ bonds,” so called because the public 
heard so much about bonds in connection with the building 
of the first tram-line that, when the cars at last appeared, 
they were believed to be the bonds about which there had 
been so much discussion. There are first-class bonds and 
second-class bonds. You may not ride ina first-class bond— 
for any price—unless you wear a collar. Collarless gentle- 
men, if such there be, must ride with the collarless cargadores 
in the crowded second-class. Several times in spite of my 
collar I was refused admission to the first-class cars. Why? 
Because I was carrying a burden. The burden was only a 
camera. That made no difference; if I desired to ride with 
first-class people I must leave my camera behind or hire 
some one, who would ride second-class, to carry it for me, 
paying not only a fare, but also a freight charge that equals 
or exceeds the fare itself. There are cars of still another 
class, with an open space amidships for bulky bundles 
even large trunks are carried, a great convenience and 
economy. 

The fares vary, not only according to the distance trav- 
ersed, but also according to the class of streets through 
which the bonds convey the passenger. You may ride from 
the Avenida to the end of one line leading to an industrial 





suburb for three cents. It cost me nine cents to travel one- 
third that distance from the Avenida to the Hotel dos 
Estrangeiros in the fashionable quarter near the Beira Mar. 
The taxicab service is ample and luxurious, most of the 
taxis being in the form of open touring cars—always with 
two attendants: a chauffeur and a footman or assistant 
mechanician. A local ordinance demands that two men man 
each taxi—just why I could not ascertain. Both men are 
neatly uniformed, and in demeanor they are more respectful 
than their brothers of the North. They drive skillfully and 
fast; perhaps they would appear reckless in our narrower, 
crowded streets, but the broad boulevards of Rio are so like 
ideal motordromes that racing speed may be indulged in 
with comparative safety. Ten thousand reis—that is, three 
dollars and thirty-three cents—is the rate by the hour within 
the city limits. Twice as much is demanded for a tour 
outside the town. One evening I handed my chauffeur a 
hundred and fifty thousand reis; and that was only a little 
more than what the taximeter said I owed him for the ride we 
had just taken. But that ride would have been cheap at any 
price—it was the famous Tijuca tour, over and around 
behind the mountains that form that curious skyline of Rio. 
Nothing lovelier nor more various can be imagined than that 
Tijuca tour, which gives the traveler in one day glimpses 
of all that is loveliest and strangest in the verdurous and 
mountainous region round about the Brazilian capital. 


§ kay motor-car is as conspicuously in general use in Rio as 
in our own cities—and we are amazed to note the high © 
average quality of the cars. I do not recall having seen a 
single old-fashioned or worn-out machine; all seemed to be this 
year’s models, and all as well groomed as the private automo- 
biles of our millionaires. It is also worthy of remark that the 
majority of these cars were made in the United States. The 
horse-drawn cabs still in use are in the form of the two- 
wheeled Tilbury, not unlike the fabled ‘‘one-horse shay,’’ 
and in them only one passenger may ride. Most of the fine 
private carriages of the old families are drawn by mules, 
beautiful mules, so perfectly groomed, so full of life that it 
is not difficult to find them quite as worthy of admiration 
as their supposedly more aristocratic cousin, the horse. It 
would seem a far cry from the mule-team to the motor-car, 
but in Rio the one looks just as modern as the other, while 
the few horses seen in harness do look a trifle out-of-date. 

Outdoor life in Rio offered so many attractions that I did 
not give much attention to the stores and shops. In fact, 
there is nothing to tempt the North American on the shelves 
of Rio’s merchants, for their wares are practically all from 
Europe, and their prices absurdly high, even when measured 
by the New York standard. There are several department 
stores, very well stocked, but none approaches the great 
stores of our cities. 

The most famous shopping street, the Rua do Ouvidor, is 
as narrow as a corridor in a Cairo bazar; but, as no wheeled 
traffic is allowed, the full width of the street is used as a 
promenade. On a pleasant Saturday afternoon it presents 
the aspect of a crowded drawing-room during the progress 
of some reception or other social function. The brilliantly 
dressed throng surges also along the broad mosaic pavements 
of the Avenida, where rows of café tables, as in Paris, block 
the way. But let not the ignorant stranger ask for coffee at 
one of these fashionable cafés on the Avenida. Strange to 
say, in Rio, capital of the greatest coffee-growing country in 
the world, coffee is not served at the cafés. Did I wish merely 
to astonish you I should let that statement stand, but an 
explanation is demanded in the name of accuracy. It is true, 
however, that I tried in vain to get a cup of black coffee at 
five different establishments, each of which at least looked 
like a Parisian café. At the first the waiter said they did not 
serve coffee at all, only ices and liquors; at the next we 
were told that we could not have coffee at any of the tables 
on the sidewalk; a third establishment would not serve 
coffee unless we ordered a cordial or some other cheering 
poison. Then, turned away in turn from two more large, 
brilliantly lighted places, where people sat at little tables 
sipping everything but coffee, we asked in desperation where 
the National beverage of Brazil could be obtained. They 
told us to go around any corner, and there, just off the main 
street, we would be sure to find a café where coffee, and 
practically nothing but coffee, was served. And so it was. 
The piping hot, black, fragrant beverage served there was 
coffee—real coffee, nothing but coffee, and only three centsa 
cup—so cheap that the big, luxurious establishments cannot 
afford to serve it unless the patron orders some expensive 
form of alcohol as well. 


UT in the more modest but always attractive real 
Brazilian coffee-houses so much coffee is sold, so many 
thousand cups are served a day, that the waiters have not 
time to serve other things. It is taken for granted that the 
customer comes for coffee only. Five saucers and five cups 
upside down are on a tray on every little table. Five little 
spoons lie in a heap; a bowl of brownish, dampish sugar is 
there too. The waiter passes with two steaming metal pots. 
At a signal he pauses and pours, asking, in lisping Portuguese, 
‘“‘ Simplés?’’ which means, Do you want your coffee simple 
or with milk? ‘“‘Simplés,” of course—and simply delicious 
is it, unlike the stuff that is served as coffee in Europe and 
the other America. Only in Morocco and the Orient have 
I tasted coffee comparable in flavor to that in Brazil; but 
while the Turkish coffee is always thick, with half an inch 
of grounds in the bottom of the cup, the Brazil coffee is clear 
and groundless, and yet equally rich, syrupy and grateful 
to the palate. Once having found the real cafés of Rio 
the stranger rarely passes one without dropping in 





plays, assisted by a tolerable company of Parisian 
players. The price of an orchestra seat was four 
dollars, but the theater was packed at every per- 
formance by what the local papers called ‘‘the 
fine flower of our society.”” And very pretty to 
look at was the feminine element in those brilliant 
audiences. 

‘‘Superb”’ is the word that best fits the beautiful 
Brazilian woman. ‘“‘Striking”’ is the word that 
best describes her dress. The belles of Rio seem 
to have taken the styles of Paris and given to 
them a strange, exotic, semi-tropical something 
that makes the /otlettes seen at the Municipal far 
more striking and effective than those at the Paris 
Opera. Mere man cannot say in what the 
difference lies, but the fact remains that while the 
gowns may have been made, or at least designed, in 
Paris, they are not Parisian; they are, instead, 
pronouncedly Brazilian. 

The men, too, deserve a word of mention, for they 
are very well-dressed men, much better dressed 
than the men of Paris or of Lisbon—all, of course, 
in evening dress, all looking as if they were thor- 








for just another tiny cup of the delicious brew. 

Brazil produces nearly eighty-five per cent. of all 
the world’s coffee. Within the last few years 
harvests have been so abundant as to threaten the 
prosperity of the Nation! Think of it! Not long 
ago Brazilians were hoping and praying for bad 
harvests, and when good crops blessed the labors 
of the coffee-planters in several successive years all 
Brazil bemoaned the generosity of Nature as a 
National calamity. To avert a ruinous drop in the 
price of coffee the Government had bought and 
stored away millions of sacks of berries, and was 
holding them in an effort to save the National 
industry; hence the dismay of Brazil when fine 
crops were reported. 

But all this time, in spite of this overabundance, 
consumers in all parts of the civilized world have 
been paying just as muchas, if not more than, ever 
for their coffee at the corner grocery. What is 
more curious, the manufacture of imitation coffee 
has been carried on with ever-increasing profit, 
and pure unadulterated coffee has been apparently 
hard to obtain. 

The Brazilians declare that ‘“‘coffee becomes 








oughly accustomed to wearing it. The women in 
the boxes retain their hats; as for the men in the 
boxes, they might just as well retain their hats, too, 
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undrinkable if mixed with any other substance, 
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A Personal Canvass of Hundreds of Graduates of Sixty Colleges 
By Edith Rickert 


AN EXPLANATION: For some months I have been asking questions, 
as to the effects of a college education, of those best qualified to judge: 
those who tried it—the alumnz—or, popularly speaking, the graduates. 
I have interviewed hundreds, personally and by letter. 

Their evidence, in time, ranges from 1849 to 1909; in territory, 
from Maine to California. They represent 62 institutions where women 
can study: 18 women’s colleges, 16 State universities, and 28 other 
endowed, co-educational institutions. They include women married and 
unmarried, doctors, lawyers, teachers, librarians, writers, business women, 
deans of women’s colleges, social workers, club leaders and women who 
‘live at home.’’ In a word, they represent all ages, all sections of the 
country, all types of colleges and universities, all classes, most occupations, 
and sixty years of woman’s-college education in this country. 


The balance of the conclusions of these hundreds of college women 
ought to show the present current of opinion, to which the public and those 
who govern our educational institutions for women can well afford to listen. 

I put to all these women substantially these four salient questions: 

Looking back now, after years of graduation: 

First— How did the college affect your health? 

Second—In what way did your college education help you? 

Third—In what respect did your college education fail to help you? 

Fourth—With your maturer knowledge as a woman, in what way do 
you think that the modern woman’s college might be bettered so as to be 
more valuable to the woman of the future? 

In four articles I shall present the results of my inquiries. 


The present 
is the first article and deals with the first question. 


THE AUTHOR. 


| First Article: 
Has the College Injured the Health of 


ANY a mother with a bright, ambitious daughter asks that 
M question and has no answer that satisfies her heart. Statistics 
show that in the majority of cases there is a decided gain in 
health and strength during the four college years; but—what of the 
few? Undoubtedly there are breakdowns. Why? The real test of 
what college does for a girl’s health is not so much in ‘the records that 
she makes and breaks in the gymnasium, or on the athletic field, as in 
the way she bears the strains of life in after years. It follows, then, that 
the alumnz can speak with more authority: than any one else on this 
vital question. When a graduate of Mount Holyoke, class of ’49, who 
is still active in the affairs of life, remembers gratefully her physical 
training in the days of Mary Lyon, her word means something. 
Strong as is the testimony upon the physical benefits of college 
training, it is nevertheless qualified by a little group of “ifs” and 
“buts” that point to certain defects and dangers. 


Where College Girls Hurt Their Health 


NE of the most fruitful causes of breakdown is unfitness, physical 

or mental, in the beginning. The view is no longer held that 
college is for every girl, that it is desirable, or possible, to put every girl 
through that particular kind of training. On the contrary, if a more 
careful sifting out of the fit girl from the unfit took place in the 
er schools the percentage of breakdowns would be materially 
essened. 

The trouble, unless there is mental defect, chiefly comes in two ways: 
from bad preparation, and from inherited physical weakness or bad 
health due to injudicious upbringing. 

With the system of accepting certificates from accredited schools it 
is possible for many a girl who has formally covered certain ground in 
her study to be passed on to college without special desire or ambition, 
or sufficient mental equipment. These are the girls who suffer severely 
from the strain of the Freshman year. From the first they are bound 
to work harder than is allowed for by the curriculum. ‘‘Conditions”’ 
follow, and bring still more pressure of work; then come eye strain, 
nerve strain and collapse. Nota few leave college during the Freshman 
year ina state of health that might perfectly well have been avoided by 
greater watchfulness and discretion on the part of parents and pre- 
paratory teachers. Some at great physical cost work off their conditions 
and barely manage to cling to the skirts of their class throughout the 
course, while still others drop behind into the next class, where they 
hold their own very well. It all depends upon the degree of unfitness. 

For this state of things the college is responsible only in that 
it has not standardized the entrance requirements by means of 
entrance examinations, or in some other way. But, as things 
are, the burden falls upon the parents, and especially upon the 
preparatory teachers, of making sure that each girl has not 
only done the formal, required work, but is also mature enough 
mentally for college methods to take vital hold upon her. 
Otherwise this new experience will be not an inspiration but 
a drag upon her, and she herself will be a drag upon her class. 


The Physical Fitness of Girls for College 


ORE complicated and more difficult is the problem of 
physical fitness. So many girls at that age seem to be 

in a state of unstable equilibrium so that a little stimulus, more 
or less, determines the balance between health and invalidism. 
Take the case of a clever, ambitious student, nervous, given 
to headaches, with eyes that need to be used carefully. Will 
the gratification of her chief interest in life counterbalance the 














strain upon her head and eyes? Naturally it will not. On the other 
hand, if she stays at home will the thwarting of this interest develop 
more ‘“‘nerves,” by calling attention to her physical weakness, and so 
aggravate the evil? 

Again, take the case of a spoiled child who is suffering from indiges- 
tion due to irregular eating, late hours and too much social excitement. 
Will the simple food, regular exercise and early hours that are con- 
ditions of life at most women’s colleges correct this; or will she, freed 
from home restraints, get in with a set of girls who rebel against every 
law of hygiene, and so go on from bad to worse? 

Or, finally, take the girl who has grown too fast, who is round- 
shouldered and unevenly developed. What could be better for her than 
gymnasium work? And yet, if her rapid growth has increased con- 
genital weakness in some one organ, there is the ever-present danger of 
overdoing, particularly if she takes an interest in athletics. 

These are problems that can be solved only by careful individual 
treatment, on the basis of a thorough understanding of the physical 
peculiarities in each case. 

Family physicians, college physicians and physical directors have to 
balance risks against opportunities and decide whether it is worth 
while to take the chance or not. Undoubtedly some mistakes have 
been made from time to time, but the ultimate responsibility lies with 
the parents, not merely for the bad conditions themselves but also 
for the decision as to whether the chance is worth the risk; and it is 


manifestly both unjust and absurd to blame the college for breakdowns 
due to this cause. 


Is College Work Too Hard? 


UT suppose the girl safely entered, without undue handicap, 
physical or mental, what are the forces in college that make for and 
against her physical well-being? 

First, is the work too hard? 

“No!” say ninety-five per cent. of the alumnz, and they are clear 
and emphatic on that point. They make various suggestions for 
shortening the number of hours and lessening the number of studies 
in order to raise the standard of work; but none of them, I think, 
holds that her health has been injured by sheer hard work done under 
proper conditions. 

What are the conditions at the women’s colleges? 

In the first place the physical environment in most cases leaves little 
to be desired. Most of these institutions are in the country, and give 
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opportunities for an open-air life that is entirely conducive 


to health. This is often a most important factor in the 
development of a girl who has been brought up in the city, 
or in a locality that is not particularly healthful. 


The Evil of the Old Dormitories 


UT then there are the dormitories. The older buildings 

are enormous structures, badly designed, sometimes 
with inside bedrooms only half lighted and half ventilated, 
with antiquated plumbing, and with old-fashioned equip- 
ment for cleaning. They have endless drafty corridors, 
where at the end of every hour there are a clanging of gongs, 
the clatter and rush of many feet, the chatter of many 
voices. In their vast dining-rooms it is a curiosity —once— 
to listen to the click of three hundred spoons cutting bananas 
on three hundred plates, to the hum of three hundred 
tongues; but for a tired girl with nerves and a frail digestion 
such a din is scarcely to be prescribed with her daily fare. 
No defense of the old dormitories is possible from a hygienic 
standpoint; but they are becoming less and less a feature 
of college life, being supplemented by smaller halls and by 
cottages. 

As long as dormitories do exist, however, the obvious 
remedy is for the girls least adapted to live in a large 
community of young persons under perpetual tension of 
work—yes, and of play—to be assigned to the cottages. 


' The College Girl’s Food 


HEN there is the food problem. Some of the alumnz 

still remember with a shudder the chilly mutton and 
“‘tombstone”’ pudding of their day, the Hamburger steak, 
the prunes and the unholy looking ice cream; but they gen- 
erally admit that there has been everywhere improvement 
in this respect, and on a scientific basis. 

The question is no longer so much ‘‘ What shall we give 
the girls to eat?”’ as ‘‘How shall we make them eat when 
they should, and keep them from eating when they 
shouldn’t?’’ The girl who hates rice pudding, even the 
perfect rice pudding, is always with us; and she is the girl 
who inclines to Welsh rabbit and black coffee at midnight 
in her own room. 

How far a boarding-school supervision for this sort of 
thing is possible or desirable the colleges are not yet agreed. 
Some give entire liberty, while others adhere to the strict 
rules of the early days. But it should be pointed out 
that the college is in no way responsible for the habits that 
demand highly flavored foods at irregular hours; and that 
the girl who breaks down from nervous indigestion at college 
would be almost certain to come to the same end in the 
outside world. 


The Chief Danger of College Life 


| IS generally admitted that for the girl of average health 
and ability the chief danger to be feared is in the com- 
plexity and strenuousness of the ‘‘college life’’ that lies 
quite outside the curriculum. 

There is almost no end to the “stunts”’ that an all-around 
girl may do and usually wishes to do. 

If she is popular and has some executive ability she is 
put on many of the committees, and is given class and 
society offices. 

If she can act it is her duty to go in for dramatics. 

If she can row, or promises ability in that direction, she 
cannot very well keep out of the crew. 

If she is good at athletics she is in demand for hockey 
and basketball teams. 

If she can sing she must be in the choir and glee club. 

If she can play any instrument moderately well she is 
needed for the orchestra or mandolin club. 

If she is literary there is the magazine to be edited, and 
there are speeches and poems to be written for many 
occasions. 

She must give and accept hospitality to a certain extent; 
she may not neglect the big social functions of the college 
or of her own particular hall or cottage. 

She wants to go to all the concerts and lectures which 
are given by distinguished people from qutside, feeling that 
these will be as important in her mental makeup for future 
years as the ability to construe Thucydides or to analyze 
Shelley. So, being a human girl, away from home and 
freed from home restraints, she puts out greedy hands and 
tries to take it all. 

One woman writes that while her nervous system was 
certainly overstimulated at college she does not blame the 
college for this bad effect: ‘‘It was the absurd way, the 
joyless, conscientious, dutiful, desperate way, in which I 
followed all its suggestions and stimuli. The college could 
not be responsible for a misapprehension of all the values 
and total lack of balance in trying to decide what must be 
done and what could be left. It offered, perhaps, too much 
for a girl who wanted it all.” 


Is the Pink-Tea Element Growing? 


HAT is the college to do? Offer less? Or exert more 

control over individual students? There is indeed a 
feeling among the graduates that the pink-tea element is 
too marked at present, and particularly among the older 
women that the nen of their time is yielding to a taste 
for elaborate and expengive display. But this state of affairs 
reflects the collective spirit of a community which is recruited 
largely from homes in which these ideals are fostered. It is 
in some measure counteracted by the personal influence of 
the college faculties; but much more could be done in the 
homes by bringing up girls to appreciate simplicity and good 
taste in all things. For, after all, a college is primarily the 
sum total of its students; and its ideals are a composite of 
their ideals, in which every unit counts. So the reproach 
comes back to the parents in the end. 

Efforts are being made at more than one college to control 
the students’ share in these manifold activities by limiting 
the number of offices, for example, which may be held 
by one person. One of the big universities is getting at the 
problem in another way; that is, on the side of economizing 
physical strength. This is done by means of “rest classes,” 
directed by the department of physical culture, as an alter- 
native at times for gymnasium work. 

But much more can be done indirectly by parents, as 
well as by teachers, in the way of inculcating a reasonable 
attitude of mind, which will not only prevent this complexity 
of college life from injuring a girl’s health at the time, but 
will also actually make it prepare her for the infinitely 
greater complexity of later years. 


What Breaks College Girls Down 


§ = naturally brings up the whole question of rules in 
regard to matters of health. College girls resent control, 
say many of the alumne, but they really need it. 

“What did college do to sy health? Ruined it! Oh, no! 
it wasn’t the work. It never is. When I remember the 
insane stuff I ate, and the crazy stunts I did when I wasn't 
in condition to do them, I wonder that I am still alive,” 
writes one. 

Here is an instance: A girl who had had a severe attack 
of grip left her bed too soon, studied all night and every 
night to make up her work for the semester examinations, 
passed the examinations, and promptly went to bed again 
for two months. From this absolutely idiotic proceeding on 
her part, as she herself calls it, a little tactful supervision 
might have saved her. 

Another woman writes that in a college where the students 
go to bed when they please she formed the habit of sitting up 
until one or two o’clock every night, because it seemed to be 
a physical impossibility for her to go to sleep as long as 
there was a light in the room of any girl that she knew. 
Later she studied at a college with the ten o’clock rule, and 
was immensely relieved to have no choice in the matter. 


Midnight Hours That Helped 


N THE other hand I know a woman who was never once 
in the infirmary during her college course, and never 
in bed before eleven o'clock, rarely before twelve or one. 
She used to study until about half-past nine, then take her 


bath; and at ten o’clock a little group of friends would - 


gather in her room to talk. They would discuss every- 
thing, from the most trivial classroom incident to the great- 
est problems of philosophy. Then, just before the party 
broke up, they would take bread and milk or hot chocolate 
and brown bread—never fudge—and when at midnight she 
turned in she slept as never before nor since. 

She feels sure that those midnight hours of sense and 
nonsense spent with congenial persons of her own age did 
more than any one other phase of her college life for her 
mental development; and, noting the steady improvement 
of her health under those conditions, she wonders whether 
her happy mental life and growth, fostered in this way, was 
actually reflected on the physical side. 

This experience is worth considering. It would seem as 
if the ten o'clock rule, which saves so many girls from 
breakdown, would actually have checked the development 
of this little group. 

On the whole, the thing to be aimed at is the inculcation 
of common-sense, which in this matter means the forming 
of habits in accordance with physical peculiarities and 
limitations. 

Whether this end is reached by means of rules which are 
often resented, or by the honor system, or by the tactful 


guidance of members of the faculty, or by entire freedom of - 


action, is of little importance. The point is that the colleges 
are working toward it and succeeding in the majority of 
cases, and that the parents themselves can do much to 
hasten the process. 

The girl who sat up late attributes her great gain in health 
very largely to individual gymnasium work. 


The Athletic Side That Threatens Danger 


CHOES of the old-time hatred of ‘‘class drill”’ are still 

heard from the alumnez; but this is now being largely 
replaced by individual exercises based upon the special needs 
of each girl, as determined after a thorough physical exam- 
ination by a resident physician, or by the director of the 
gymnasium. 

In this way the round-shouldered girl does not have to do 
exercises for strengthening the ankles; but each girl is made 
to work to overcome her own defects and to strengthen her 
weak points in a way that is wholly admirable. 

Yet there is another side to modern physical training in 
women’s colleges, and one that threatens danger. This is 
shown in the complaints of the alumnz that the spirit of 
athletics has crept into gymnasium work, and that muscu- 
larity is encouraged at the expense of the kind of develop- 
ment that is especially needed by women. 

It is said, also, that girls are sometimes allowed to 
overdo and to injure themselves seriously. For example, 
cases were mentioned to me in which health is said to have 
been ruined for life by indiscretion in high kicking, jumping, 
and so on. 

In athletics the individual character of the work is lost 
sight of in the keenness of competition. The girls not only 
vie with one another, but they also have even the idea of 
coming as nearly as possible to the standards set by men. It 
is one more futile effort to ignore differences of sex. The 
degree to which women can and ought to go in for athletics 
is not yet known, nor does it seem to be carefully enough 
studied from the standpoint of sex limitations. 

In games and field contests particularly the danger is 
increased by a sense of loyalty that tries to overcome 
physical weakness. Rather than lessen the chances of 
victory for her team a girl will play at the risk of permanent 
injury to her health. Sometimes she will be hurt and still 
will play on, as she has seen her brother do, until the game is 
finished, without counting the possible cost to herself. It is 
pluck, but—is it sense? It threatens to give society another 
invalid instead of a worker, and so it should be discouraged 
with all emphasis. In general it is hard to see any useful 
purpose in this growing tendency to make and break records. 
Second-rate athletes are surely of less importance to the 
world than all-around developed, healthy, strong women. 


Where Athletics are Beneficial 


N THE other hand athletics must be regarded as unde- 

niably a factor of health. It is undoubtedly true that a 
certain proportion of breakdowns—one of my correspondents 
Says as many as seven cases out of ten—is due to the emo- 
tional and nervous disturbances that mark adolescence. 
Naturally the college cannot be blamed for these. Indeed, 
many of the alumnz declare that the regular hard work 
helped them enormously in gaining and keeping emotional 
balance, and even more good is claimed for athletics. Here 
is a typical case which explains itself: 

‘‘A game of basketball often proved my salvation. I 
didn’t want to play; I felt tired and wanted to lie on my 
couch This always meant a crying spell if indulged in. 
But my class loyalty drove me out to play, and by the end 


= the game I was usually feeling quite fit for a couple of 
ays.” 


Altogether this tendency to athletics, which is still almost 
negligible in most of the women’s colleges, is merely at 
present an exaggerated enthusiasm which can easily be 
turned into the directions in which women need special 
training. The proportion of women who suffer from acci- 
dents in physical training, very often through their own 
fault,-is too small—about one per cent. on my basis of six 
hundred—to be considered for a moment over against the 
clear gain in nearly all cases. 


The General Feeling About College and Health 


UT, good effects balanced against bad, what is the 
XD general conclusion of the alumnz as to the influence of 
college upon their health? More than half—fifty-two out of 
every hundred—claim a positive improvement in health, 
amounting in some instances to an actual change from a 
weak to a vigorous constitution; forty out of every hundred 
cannot see that college had any perceptible effect one way or 
the other; the other eight admit that the effect was bad. 
These last, however, almost invariably add that this was 
largely due to their own lack of sense in regard to food, 
exercise, sleep, social distractions and neglect, with con- 
sequent accumulation, of work. A very few blame the 
college for lack of supervision in these matters, and particu- 
larly in regard to physical training, while a few others speak 
of the defects in the buildings, which are coming to be things 
of the past. One woman sums up the general attitude in 
saying: ‘College life would be entirely beneficial to the 
health if girls would only learn to use it and not abuse it.” 


What College Life Did for Delicate Girls 


N ORDER to counterbalance the reports of breakdown: 


which are always more or less in circulation I could quote 
many interesting stories of health maintained and improved 
under conditions of strain that would seem most unfavor- 
able: such as accomplishing four years’ work in three, and 
standing high in the class; of carrying many hours of extra 
work, of teaching and earning money in various other ways 
during the college course and vacations. One university 
woman studied continuously, without vacations, for almost 
three years, and at the same time tutored and did library 
and clerical work to pay her way. All the while she gained 
steadily in height, weight and vigor, and has not since “paid 
for it,’’ as all her friends prophesied would happen. What is 
still more remarkable, although this girl was absent about a 
third of the time during her High School course on account 
of illness, during her last two years at the university she 
missed no class and no meal. 

Another case is of a girl who was a delicate child and 
usually lost about a month out of each school year. She 
went to a university in the South at the age of fourteen, and 
has never been sick a day from that time until now, she says. 
She attributes her health to the regular exercise, gymnasium 
work, and simple social life there. Afterward she did grad- 
uate work at a large university, and still continued her 
habits of balancing study with recreation. She rowed, 
played tennis, went in for gymnastics and other kinds of 
exercise, found time for social diversions, and by the time 
she took her doctor’s degree she had much more than the 
knowledge required for that examination: a solid foundation 
of health for life. 

I might give many other cases of delicate girls somehow 
transformed during those four years into strong women. 
And the effect lasts—they all say so. One woman, naturally 
not at all robust, never missed a day at college because of 
sickness; and now after twenty years she can say that she 
has not been helplessly ill a whole day since she left college. 


Where College Graduates. Have Become Mothers 


HEY claim even more: that the effect of their college 


training is not confined to themselves, but is seen also . 


in their healthy children. Among many instances I choose 
two: one, of a woman who went through college on crutches, 
all the while carrying extra work, who is now a writer, 
married, the mistress of a large house, much engaged with 
church and social duties, besides being the mother of two 
perfectly healthy children; the other, of a woman who writes 
that her health, established at college, has successfully with- 
stood ten years’ residence at Shanghai and the rearing of 
nine children. 

I cannot resist giving one more case, which must be almost 
if not quite unique in the annals of womanhood. 

This girl, after doing her undergraduate work in three 
years and a_half, while at the same time she earned more 
than a living as vice-principal of an evening school, married 
and went on with graduate work, still teaching part of the 
time, and her eldest son was born only nine weeks after 
the day she took her examination for the degree of doctor 
of philosophy. She never knewa ‘sick minute’’ during 
the nine months before the baby came; the child was per- 
fectly healthy and had no illness, not even a cold, for the 
first eighteen months of his life. She admits that she had 
very unusual health to begin with; but certainly she gave 
college every chance to do its worst. 


ROM all sides and from all periods the testimony is 
almost unanimous. 

In conclusion I will give the opinions of three women who 
have had unusual opportunities for observation: 

One, a professor and the head of a woman’s hall in a 
university, quotes her own father as saying that he had sent 
three girls to college in doubtful health and got back three 
girls in robust health, and says that her own experience tends 
to generalize this conclusion. 

The second, a resident physician in a woman’s college, 
says that on the basis of more than four thousand cases 
which have come under her observation it is her belief that 
any student can take her college course in such a way that 
it will increase not only her intellectual powers, but her 
physical powers as well. 

The third, who is adviser of women in a big university, 
says that all her observation leads tothe conclusion that in 
the comparatively few cases in which health is impaired it is 
invariably due to other causes than pressure of university 
work. She adds that there is no place in the educational 
system—in fact, in the whole social body—where the gospel 
of health is preached so continuously, so sanely and so 
effectively as in the college today. 





Note— In the next issue of THE JOURNAL Miss Rickert will 
answer the question, based on her investigations: ‘‘ Has the 
College Really Helped Girls ?’’ 
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E SHALL have to make our work count this 

week, Mr. Kendrick. Next week I anticipate that 

there will be no chance whatever to do a stroke.”’ 
So spoke Judge Gray to his assistant on one Monday 
morning as he shook hands with him in greeting. 

‘Very well, sir,’ replied the young man, with, however, a 
sense of its not being at all well. He seldom saw much of 
the members of the house, but he never opened the front 
door without the feeling that just inside might be a certain 
figure on its way out. 

‘Next week is Christmas week,” explained Judge Gray. 
He stood upon the hearth-rug, his back to the open fire, 
warming his hands preparatory to taking up his pen. His 
fingers were apt to be a little stiff on these December morn- 
ings. ‘‘ During Christmas week this house is always given 
over to such holiday doings as I don’t imagine another house 
in town ever knows. Christmas house parties are plenty, I 
believe, but not the sort of house party we indulge in. Iam 
inclined to think ours beats the world.”’ 

He chuckled, running his hand through the thick white 
locks above his brow with a gesture which Kendrick had 
come to know meant special satisfaction. 

“You have so many and such delightful people?” 
suggested his assistant. 


ZO The white head nodded. ‘‘The house would hardly 
hold more, nor could they be more delightful. You see 
there are five brothers of us. I am the eldest, Robert the 
youngest. Rufus, Henry and Philip come between. Henry 
and Philip live in small towns, Rufus in the country proper. 
Each hasa good-sized family, with several married sons and 
daughters who have children of their own. It has been 
my Brother Robert’s custom for twenty years to ask them 
all here for Christmas week.”” He began to laugh. ‘‘If the 
family keeps on growing much larger I don’t know that 
there will be room to accommodate them all, but so far my 
sister has always managed. Fortunately this is an even 
more roomy old homestead than it looks. But you may 
easily imagine, Mr. Kendrick, that there is very little 
chance for solitude and quiet work during that week.” 

“T can fully imagine,’ agreed Kendrick. ‘‘And yet I 
can’t imagine,” he amended. ‘I never saw such a gathering 
in my life.’’ 

‘‘Never did, eh? You must come in some time during the 
week and get a glimpse of it. We have fine times, I can tell 
you. My old head sometimes whirls a bit,’’ the Judge 
admitted, ‘‘before the week is over, but—it’s worth it. 
Particularly on the night of the party. The children always 
have a party on Christmas Eve in the attic. It’s a great 
affair. No dancing-parties nor balls in other places can be 
mentioned in the same breath with it. You should see 
Brother Rufus taking out my niece Roberta, and Brother 
Henry dancing with Stephen’s little wife. The girls accom- 
modate themselves to the old-fashioned steps in great style.” 

“T certainly should like to see it,’’ Kendrick said, wonder- 
ing if there were any possible chance of his being invited. 

But Judge Gray offered no suggestion of the sort, and 
Kendrick made up his mind that the Christmas Eve dance 
would be a strictly family affair. He found his thoughts 
wandering many times during the morning’s work to the 
image of Roberta dancing with the old uncle from the 
country. He had never met her at any of the society dances 
which were now and then honored by his presence. Unques- 
tionably the Grays moved in a circle with which he was not 
familiar—a circle made up of people distinguished rather for 





““‘Uncle Rufus’ was the Jolliest, Most Delightful Specimen of the Country Gentleman Kendrick Had Ever Seen” 


their good birth and the things which they had done than for 
their wealth. Nobody in the city stood upon a higher social 
level than the Grays, but they lived in a world in which the 
set Kendrick knew were totally unknown and unhonored. 
The more he thought about it the more he wished that, if 
only for a week, he were at least a sixteenth cousin of the 
Gray family that he might be present at that Christmas 
party. But during the week chance did not even throw him 
in the way of meeting the various members of the family 
proper, and when Saturday night came he had discovered no 
prospect of attaining hiswish. He knewthatthe guests were 
to arrive on the following Monday. Christmas Day was on 
Saturday; the night of the party then would be Friday night. 
And the Judge, in taking leave of him, did not even mention 
again his wish that Kendrick might see the guests together. 


LOZ He was coming out of the library, on his way to the 
hall door, when Fate intervened. Fate took the form of 
Mrs. Stephen Gray, descending the stairs with a two-year- 
old child in her arms—such a rosy, brown-eyed cherub of 
a child that an older and more hardened bachelor than 
Richard Kendrick need not have been suspected of dissim- 
ulation when he stopped short in his progress to admire it. 

“By George!’ ejaculated the young man; “is that a 
real, live boy, or one stolen out of a frame somewhere ?”’ 

Mrs. Stephen stood still, smiling, on the bottom stair, 
and Kendrick approached with eager interest. He came 
close and stood looking into the small face with eyes which 
took in every exquisite feature. 

‘By George!”’ he said again under his breath and looked 
up at the young mother; ‘I didn’t know they made them 
like that.”’ 

She laughed softly with a mother’s happy pride. ‘‘We 
can never quite believe he is ours,’’ she owned. “‘ His little 
sister really ought to have had his looks. But we’re hoping 
she’ll develop them and he'll grow plain in time to save him 
from being spoiled.”’ 





“**If Roberta Could See Him Now,’ Thousht Mrs. Stephen, ‘She Wouldn’t be So Hard on Him’” 


(Page 13) 


“Do you really hope that?’ he laughed incredulously. 
‘‘Don’t hope it too fast. See here, Boy, are you real? Come 
here and let me see.”” He held out his arms. 

‘‘He’s very shy,’’ began Mrs. Stephen in explanation of 
the situation she now expected to have develop. It did 
develop in so far that the child shyly buried his head in her 
shoulder. But ina moment he peeped out again. Kendrick 
continued to hold out his arms, smiling, and suddenly the 
little fellow leaned forward. Kendrick gently drew him 
away from his mother, and, though he looked back at her as 
if to make sure that she was there, he presently seemed to 
surrender himself with confidence into the stranger’s care 
and gave him back smile for smile. 

Kendrick sat down with little Gordon Gray on his knee, 
and then ensued such a conversation bet ween the two, such 
a frolic of games and smiles, as his mother could only regard 
in wonder. 

“He never makes friends easily,” she said. “I can't 
understand it. You must have had plenty of experience 
with little children somehow, in spite of those statements 
about your never having seen a family like ours before.”’ 

“‘T never held a child like this one before in my life,’’ said 
Richard Kendrick. He looked up at her as he spoke. 

‘If Roberta could see him now,’’ thought Mrs. Stephen, 
‘she wouldn’t be so hard on him. No man who isn’t worth 
knowing can win a baby’s confidence like that. I think he 
has one of the nicest faces I ever saw—if it zsn’t lined with 
care.’’ Aloud she said: ‘It surprises me that you should 
care to begin now.”’ 

“It’s one of those new experiences I’m getting from time 
to time under this roof; that’s the only way I can account 
for it. I never even guessed at the pleasure of making the 
acquaintance of a small chap like this. But I’ve no right to 
keep you while I taste new experiences. Thank you for this 
one. I shan’t forget it.”’ 


ZO He surrendered the boy with evident reluctance. “I 
hear you are to have a houseful of guests next week. Do 
they include any first cousins of this little man?”’ 

‘“Two—of his own age—and any number of older ones. 
I'll take you up to the playroom some afternoon next week 
and show you the babies together, if you’re interested and if 
Uncle Calvin will let me interrupt his work for afew minutes.”’ 

‘*Thank you; I’ll gladly come to the house for that special 
purpose if you'll let me know when. Judge Gray has 
decided not to try to work at all next week; he’s giving me 
a holiday I really don’t want.” 

‘* Are you so interested in your labors with him ?”’ 

Their eyes met. There was something very sweet and 
womanly in Mrs. Stephen’s face and in the eyes which 
scanned his, or he would never have dared to say what he 
said next. 

‘* Not in the work itself,’ he confessed frankly, ‘though I 
don’t find it as hard as I did at first. But—the association 
with Judge Gray, the—well, the having something definite 
to do with my time. Above all, the very being in this house, 
though i don’t belong to it, is getting to seem so interesting 
to me that I’m afraid I shall hardly know what to do with 
myself all next week.” 

She could not doubt the genuineness of his admission, 
strange as it sounded. So the young millionaire was really 
dreading a week’s vacation, he who had done nothing but 
idle away his time. She felt a touch of pity for him; yet 
how absurd it was! 

**I wish you could meet some of the people who will be 
here next week,” she said. ‘‘I wonder if you would care to.”’ 

“If they’re anything like those of the Gray family I 
already know | should care immensely.” He spoke with 
enthusiasm. 
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“T think some of them are the most interesting people I 
have ever met. My husband’s Uncle Rufus, Judge Gray’s 
brother—why, you must mect Uncle Rufus. I'll speak to 
Mrs. Robert Gray about it. I’m sure.if she thought you 
cared she’d be delighted to have you know him. Then 


there’s the Christmas Eve dance. I wonder if you would » 


enjoy that. We don’t usually have many people outside of 
the family, but there are always some of Rob’s and Louis’s 
special friends asked for the dance and I’m sure I can 
arrange it. I’ll mention it to Roberta.” 

“Must it—er—rest with Miss Roberta? I’m afraid she 
won’t ask me,’’ declared Kendrick anxiously. 

“Won't she? Why? She will probably say that she 
doesn’t believe you will enjoy it, but if I assure her that you 
want to come I think she will trust me. She’s very exacting 
as to the qualifications of the guests at this dance and will 
have nobody who isn't ready for a good time in every 
unconventional way. I warn you, Mr. Kendrick, who are 
used to leading cotillions, you may have to dance the 
Virginia reel with one of the dear little country cousins. I 
wonder if you will have the discernment to see that some of 
them are better worth meeting than a good many of the 
girls you probably know.”’ 


GZ? She gave him a keen, analyzing look. Small and 
sweet as she was, clearly she belonged to this singular Gray 
family as if she had been born in it. He met her look 
unflinchingly. Then his glance fell to little Gordon. 

“You trusted me with the boy,” said he. ‘I think you 
may trust me with the little country cousin. I never danced 
a Virginia reel, but if she will do me the honor of teaching me 
I shall learn with great pleasure.” 

‘“T will see that you have the chance,’”’ she assured him, 
and he went away feeling like a boy who has been promised 
a long-desired and despaired-of treat. 

But it was not of the Virginia reel he was thinking as he 
went swinging away down the wintry street. 


’ 


They were sitting, most of them, before the living-room 
fire, discussing the plans for the week of the house party, 
when Rosamond broke the news. 

“T’ve taken a great liberty,’ said she serenely, “for which 
I hope you'll all forgive me. I’ve—tentatively—promised 
Mr. Kendrick an invitation to the Christmas dance.”’ 

There was a shout from Louis and Ted together. Ruth 
beamed with delight. Across the fireplace Roberta shot at 
her sister-in-law one rebellious glance. 

“T know I had no right to do it,” went on Rosamond 
gayly. ‘‘But I knew we always asked a few young people 
to swell the company to the dancing size, and I was sure 
you couldn’t ask anybody who would appreciate it more.’’ 

“Hasn't the poor fellow a chance at any other merry- 
making?’’ mocked Louis. ‘Poor little millionaire! Won’t 
anybody invite him to lead a Christmas Eve cotillion? I 
believe there’s to be a most gorgeous affair of the sort at 
Mrs. Van Tassel Grieve’s that night. Has he been inad- 
vertently overlooked? Not with Miss Gladys Grieve to 
oversee the list of the lucky ones, I’ll wager. He must have 
accepted that invitation before you got in yours.” 

“T didn’t get mine in,” was Rosamond's demure rejoinder. 
“‘T laid it ina humbly beseeching hand.” 

“How on earth did he know there was to be a dance 
here ?”’ Stephen inquired. 

“‘T mentioned it.” 

“T had already told him of it,” putin Judge Gray from 
the background, where he was listening with interest. ‘I’m 
glad you asked him, Rosamond, and I'll answer for your 
forgiveness. While you’re inviting I’d like to invite his 
grandfather also. Christmas Eve is a lonely time for him, 
I'll be bound, and it would do him good to meet Rufus and 
Phil and the rest again.” 

‘‘T’ll tell you what we're going to end by being,”” murmured 
Louis to Roberta: ‘‘a ‘Discontented Millionaire’s Home.’”’ 


7 On the stairs an hour afterward a brief but significant 
colloquy took place between Rosamond Gray and her 
sister-in-law, Roberta. 

“Why do you mind having him come, Rob? Haven’t you 
any charity for the poor at Christmastime?”’ 

“Poor! He’s poor enough, but he doesn’t know it.” 

“Doesn’t he? The night he was here at dinner he told 
me he felt poor.’’ Rosamond’s look was triumphant. ‘He 
feels it very much; he’s never known what family life 
meant.” 

“Do you imagine he can adapt himself to the conditions 
of the Christmas party? If I catch him iaughing-——ever so 
covertly—I’ll send him home!”’ 

“You savage person! You don’t expect to catch him 
laughing. He’sa gentleman. And I believe he’s enough of 
a man to appreciate the aunts and uncles and cousins, even 
if they don’t patronize city tailorsand dressmakers. Why, 
they’re perfectly delightful people, every one of them, and 
he will have the discernment to see it.” 

“T don’t believe it. Where have you seen him that you 
have so much more confidence than I have?” 

‘I’ve had one or two little talks with him that have told 
me a good deal. And this afternoon he met me as I was 
coming downstairs with Gordon. Rob, what do you think? 
Gordon went to him exactly as he goes to Stephen; they had 
the greatest time. Gordon knows better than you do whom 
to trust.” 

“You and Gordon are very discerning. A handsome face 
and a wheedling manner—and you think you have a fine, 
strong character. Handsome is as handsome does, Rosy 
Gray of the soft heart, and a wheedling manner is dust and 
ashes compared with the ability to accomplish something 
worth while. But—bring your nice young man to the 
party if you like; only take care of him. I shall be busy 
with the real men!”’ 


Vill 


T WAS certainly rather a curious coincidence that when 

Mr. Matthew Kendrick and his grandson Richard 
entered upon the scene of the Grays’ Christmas Eve party 
it should be at the moment when Mr. Rufus Gray and his 
niece Roberta were dancing a quadrille together. Richard 
had barely been received by his hosts and had turned from 
them to look about him when his searching eye caught sight 
of the pair. This was the precise moment—he always 
afterward recalled it--when his heart gave its first great, 
disconcerting leap at sight of her, such a ‘cap as he had never 
known before could shake a man to the foundations. 

He had never seen precisely this Roberta before; he 
explained it to himself in that way. It was a good explana- 
tion. Any sane man who saw her for the first time that 
night must have fallen under her spell. 


The Christmas party was the event of the year dearest to 
Roberta’s heart. The planning for it since she had been old 
enough to take her part had been in her hands; it was she 
who was responsible for every detail of decoration. The 
great attic room, which was a glorious playroom the rest of 
the year, was transformed on Christmas into a fairyland. 
The results were brought about in much the same way as in 
other places of revelry, with lighting and draping and the 
use of ‘‘greens’’ and doves but somehow one felt that no 
drawing-room similarly treated could have been nearly so 
charming as the big attic spaces with their gables. 


OF And the company! At first Kendrick saw only the 
pair who danced together in the quadrille. And if he had 
glanced about him he might have observed that the gaze of 
nearly all who were not dancing was centered upon those two. 

“Uncle Rufus’ was the plumpest, jolliest, most alto- 
gether delightful specimen ot the country gentleman that 
Kendrick had ever seen. His ruddy face wasclean-shaven, his 
heavy gray hair waved a little with a boyish effect about his 
ears. He was carefully dressed in a frock coat of a cut not so 
ancient as to be at all odd, and it fitted his broad shoulders 
with precision. He wore a white waistcoat and a flowing 
black tie, which helped to carry out the impression of his 
being a boy whose hair had accidentally turned gray. As 
he danced he put every possible embellishment of posture 
and step into his task, and when he bowed to Roberta his 
attitude expressed the deepest reverence, offset only by his 
laughing face as he advanced toward her to take her hand. 

But ‘as for the girl herself—what was she? A beauty 
stepped out of a portrait by one of the masters? She wore 
her grandmother’s ball gown of rose-colored brocade, and 
her hair was arranged in the fashion that went with it, small 
curls.escaping from the knot at the back of her head, a style 
which set off her radiant face as no modern hairdressing could 
have done. Her cheeks matched her frock, and her eyes— 
what were her eyes? Black stars, or wells of darkness into 
which a man might fall and drown himself? 

She seemed to draw to herself, as she danced among the 
soberer colors of her elders and the white frocks of the 
country cousins, all the light inthe room. ‘‘I would look at 
something else if I could,” thought Kendrick to himself, 
“‘but it would only be a blur to me after looking at her.” 

When Roberta -returned Uncle Rufus’s bow it was with 
a posturing such as Kendrick had seen only in plays; it 
struck him now that the graceful droop of her whole figure to 
the floor was the most perfect thing he had ever seen, and 
when her head came up and he saw her laughing face lift 
again to meet her partner’s, he—well, he considered the 
boyish old gentleman who took her hand and led her on in 
the intricate figures of the dance a person to be envied. 

“Aren’t Rob and Uncle Rufus the greatest couple you 
ever laid eyes on?” exulted Louis Gray, coming up to greet 
him. ‘The next is going to be a waltz. Will you take out 
Mrs. Stephen? We'll let you begin easily, but shall expect 
you to end by dancing with Aunt Ruth, Uncle Rufus’s wife, 
which will -be no hardship when you really know her, I 
assure you. We have no dance-cards; it’s always part of 
the fun to see the scramble for partners when the number 
is announced.” 

So presently Kendrick found himself upon the floor with 
Mrs. Stephen, waltzing with her in the latest modern fashion, 
though all around them were dancers whose steps ranged 
from present-day methods to the ancient fashion of turning 
round and round without ever a reverse. He saw Roberta 
herself revolving in slow circles in an endless spiral, piloted 
by the proud arm of Mr. Philip Gray. She nodded at him 
past her uncle’s shoulder, and he wondered seriously if she 
meant to dance with elderly uncles all the evening. 

Before he could approach her she was off with a young 
cousin, a lad of seventeen, in the next dance. Kendrick 
himself took out one of the country cousins to whom Mrs. 
Stephen had presented him, a very pretty, fair-haired girl 
in white muslin and blue ribbons, and he did his best to give 
her a good time. He found her pleasant company, as Mrs. 
Stephen had prophesied, and at another time—any time— 
before he came into the attic room tonight, he might have 
found no little enjoyment in her bright society. But in his 
present condition his one aim and hope was to get the queen 
of the revels, the rose of the garden, into his possession. 


LOF With this end in view he faithfully devoted himself to 
whatever partner was given him by. Louis, who had taken 
him in charge and was enjoying to the full the spectacle 
of “Rich” Kendrick exerting himself as he had probably 
never done before to give pleasure to those with whom he 
was thrown. At last Roberta and Fate were kind to him. 
It was Louis, however, who manipulated Fate in his behalf. 

Catching his sister as one of her cousins, a young son 
of Uncle Henry, released her, Louis drew her into a corner— 
as much of a corner as one could get into with a sister at 
whom, wherever she turned, half the company was looking. 

“See here, Rob, you’re not playing fair with the guest. 
Here’s the evening half over and you haven’t given him a 
solitary chance. What’s the matter? You’re not afraid of 
His Highness?” 

“This is a dance for the uncles and cousins,’ 
Roberta, “not for society young men.” 

“But he’s done his duty like a man and a brother. He’s 
danced with aunts and cousins, too, and has done it as if it 
were the joy of his life. But I know what he wants and I 
think he deserves areward. The next waltz will be a peach, 
‘Roses Red.’ Give it to the poor young millionaire, Robby; 
there’s a good girl.” 

“Bring him here,” said she with an air of resignation, and 
she turned to a group of young people who had followed her 
as bees follow their queen. ‘‘Not this time, dears,” said 
she. ‘‘I’m engaged for this dance to a poor young man who 
has wandered in here and must be made to feel at home.”’ 

“Ts that the one?’’ asked one of the pretty country 
cousins, indicating Kendrick, who, obeying Louis’s beck- 
oning hand, was crossing the floor in their direction. ‘‘Oh, 
you won't mind dancing with him. He’s as nice as he is 
good-looking too.” 

“T’m delighted to hear it,’’ said Roberta. 

The next minute ‘‘the poor young man”’ was before her. 
“‘Am I really to have it?” he asked her. ‘Will you give me 
the whole of it and not cut it in two, as I saw you do with 
the last one?”’ 

“Tt would be rather a pity to cut ‘Roses Red’ in two, 
wouldn't it ?’’ said she. 

“The greatest pity in the world.”” He was looking at her 
cheek in the last instant before they were off. Talk of roses! 
Was there ever a rose like that cheek? 

Then the music sent them away upon its wings and for a 
space measured by the strains of ‘Roses Red” Kendrick 


’ 


retorted 


knew no more of earth. Not a word did he speak to her as 
they floated—for it was floating, not dancing. He did not 
want to mar the beauty of it by speech—ordinary exchange 
of comments such as dancers feel that they must make. He 
wanted to dream instead. 

“Look at Rob and Mr. Kendrick,’”’ said Ruth in Rosa- 
mond’s ear. ‘‘Aren’t they the most wonderful pair you ever 
saw? They look as if they were made for each other.” 

“Don’t tell Rob that,’”” Rosamond warned her enthusiastic 
sister-in-law. ‘She would never dance with him again.” 

“T can’t think what makes her dislike him so. Look at her 
face—turned just as far away as she can get it. And she 
never speaks to him at all. I’ve been watching them.” 

“It won’t hurt him to be disliked a little,’ declared Mrs. 
Stephen wisely. ‘‘It’s probably the first time in his life a 
girl has ever turned away her head—except to turn it back 
again instantly to see if he observed.”’ 

““What would Forbes Westcott say if he could see them? 
Did you know he’s coming back soon? Then Rob will have 
her hands full! Do you suppose she will marry him?” 

“Little matchmaker! I don’t know. Nobody ever knows 
what Rob is going to do.” 


ZOZ? Nobody ever did, least of all her newest acquaintance. 
If he was to have a moment with her after the dance he 
realized that he must be clever enough to manage it in spite 
of her. He laid his plans, and when the last strains of 
“Roses Red”’ were hastening to a delirious finish he had 
Roberta at the far end of the room, at a point fairly deserted 
and close to one of the gable corners where rugs and chairs 
made a resting-place half hidden by a screen of holly. 

“Please give me just a fraction of your time,” he begged. 
“You’ve been dancing steadily all the evening; surely 
you’re ready for a bit of quiet.” 

‘“‘T’m not as tired as I was before that dance,”’ said she and 
let him seat her, though she still looked like some spirited 
creature poised for flight. 

“Aren't you really?’’ His face lighted with pleasure. 
“T feel as if I had had a draft of—well, something both 
soothing and exhilarating, but I didn’t dare to hope you 
enjoyed it too.” 

“‘Oh, yes, you did,” said she coolly, looking up at him for 
aninstant. ‘‘ You know perfectly well that you’re one of the 
best dancers who ever made a girl feel as if she had wings. 
Of course I knew you wouldbe. The leader of cotillions fe 

“That’s the second time I’ve had that accusation flung at 
me under this roof,” said he, and his face clouded as quickly 
as it had lighted. ‘‘I am beginning to wonder what kind 
of a crime you people think it to be a leader of cotillions. 
As a matter of fact I’m not one, for I never accept the part 
when I can by any chance get out of it.” 

“You have the enviable reputation of being the most 
accomplished person in that rdle the town can produce. 
You should be proud of it.”’ 

He pulled up a chair in front of her and sat down, look- 
ing—or trying to look—straight into her eyes. 

“‘See here, Miss Gray,’ said he with sudden earnestness, 
“if that’s the only thing you think I can do you're certainly 
rating me pretty low.” 

“Tm not rating you at all. I don’t know enough about 
you. 

“‘That’s a harder blow than the other one.’’ He tried to 
speak lightly, but chagrin was in his face. ‘‘If you’d just 
added ‘and don’t want to know’ you'd have finished your 
work of making me feel about three feet high.”’ 

““Would you prefer to be made to feel eight feet? Plenty 
of people will do that for you. You see I so often find a 
yardstick measures my own height I know the humiliating 
sensation it is. And I’m never more convinced of my own 
smallness than-when I see my uncles and their families at 
Christmas, especially Uncle Rufus. Do you know which 
one he is?”’ 

“You were dancing with him when I came in.” 

“T didn’t see you come in.” 

“T might have known that,’’ he admitted with a rueful 
laugh. ‘Well, did you dance an old-fashioned square dance 
with him, and is he a delightful-looking, elderly gentleman 
with a face like a jolly boy?”’ 

“Exactly that—and he’s a boy in heart, too, but a man 
in mind. I wonder if % 

“‘He’d care to meet me? I’m sure you weren't going to 
ask if I’d care to meet him. But I’d consider it an honor if 
he’d let me be presented to him.” 

“Now you’re talking properly,” said she. ‘‘It isan honor 
to be allowed to know Uncle Rufus, and I think you'll feel 
it so.’’ She rose. 

He got up reluctantly. ‘‘Thank you, I certainly shall,” 
said he quite soberly. ‘‘But—must we go this minute? 
Surely you can sit out one number, and I'll promise after 
that to stand on my head and dance with a broomstick if it 
will please your guests.” 

“T’ve a mind to hold you to that offer,”’ said she, with 
mischief in her eyes. ‘‘ But the next number is the old-time 
‘Lancers,’ and I’m needed. Would you like to dance it?” 

“With you? I is 

“Of course not. With—well, with Aunt Ruth, Uncle 
Rufus’s wife. You ought to know her if you’re to know him. 
She’s just a bit lame, but we always get her to dance the 
‘Lancers’ once on Christmas Eve, and if you want the 
dearest partner in the room you shall have her.” 

“T’ll be delighted, if you’ll tell me how it goes. If it’s 
like the thing I saw you dancing I can manage it, I’m sure.” 

“Tt’s enough like it so you'll have no trouble. I'll dance 
opposite you and keep you straight. See here ” and she 
gave him a hasty outline of the figures. 








’ 








ZOZ? His eyes were sparkling as he followed her out of the 
alcove. To be allowed to dance opposite Roberta and be 
“kept straight” by her through the figures of an unfamiliar, 
old-fashioned affair like the ‘‘ Lancers’’ wasa privilege indeed. 
He laughed to himself to think what certain people he knew 
would say to his new idea of privilege. 

He bent before Mrs. Rufus Gray, offered her his arm and 
took her out upon the floor, accommodating his step to the 
little limp of his partner. As he stood waiting with her he 
was studying her as he had never studied a woman of her 
years before. Of all the sweet faces, of all the bright eyes, of 
all the pleasant voices, Aunt Ruth captured his interest and 
admiration from the moment that she first smiled at him. 

He threw himself into the dance with the greatest hearti- 
ness. The music was played rather slowly to give Aunt 
Ruth time to get about, and the result was almost the statel 
effect of a minuet. Never had he put more grace and finish 
into his step, and when he bowed to Aunt Ruth it was 
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A FOREWORD 


N ALL that will be written of 
Charles Dickens in connection 
with the centenary of his birth, in 
February, no picture given of him 
can be more faithful, more loving and 
more intimate than that contributed 
in 1892 to THE LapiEs’ HoME 
JOURNAL by his eldest, and, as 
many believed, his favorite, daughter 
Mamie. Thousands are readers of 
the magazine now who were not 
readers then, and the Editors have 
felt it would be timely to republish 
the tenderest and most interesting 
of the daughter’s pictures of her 
father in his home life as a man, as 
a husband and as a father. 

The first of these articles is given 
here. There will be two more in 
succeeding issues: ‘‘How My 
Father Wrote His Books’’ will 
appear in the next issue. ‘‘ The 
Last Days of My Father’s Life’’ 
will appear in the March number. 

Together these three articles give 
a wonderfully intimate picture of 
the man Dickens. 

THE EDITORS OF 
THE LApIEs’ HOME JOURNAL 


IN 


WISH simply in these articles 

to bring you more closely in 

touch with that name which 
we all hold so highly in love and 
veneration—youas his reader, I as 
his daughter. And if through 
these articles I can be the means 
of making you know better the 
home character of Charles Dickens 
the labor I have undertaken will 
be repaid a hundredfold. 

To begin, I cannot, I think, 
do better than take the little 
prayer which my father wrote for 
his children and which each of us 
was taught to repeat night and 
morning, as soon as we could 
speak: 


“Pray God, Who has made every- 
thing, and is so kind and merciful to 
everything He has made who tries to 
be good and to deserve it. 

“Pray God bless my dear papa, 
mamma, brothers and sisters and 
auntie, and all my relations and 
friends. 

‘““Make me a good little girl. Let 
me never be naughty, or tell a lie, 
which is a mean and shameful thing. 
Make me kind to my nurses and 
servants and to all poor people. 

‘Let me never be cruel to any dumb 
creature; for if Iam cruel to anything, 
even to a poor little fly, Thou, who are 
so good, will never love me. 

“Pray God to bless and to preserve 
us all this night and forevermore, 
through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen.’ 


The word ‘‘auntie”’ was not in 
the original prayer. I added it 
for myself. When I write about 
my aunt, or ‘Auntie,’ ” as I may 
often have occasion to do, it is of 
the aunt par excellence, Georgina 
Hogarth. She has been to me 
ever since I can remember any- 
thing, and to all of us, the truest, 
best and dearest friend, com- 
panion and counselor. To quote 
my father’s own words: ‘The 
best and trucst friend man ever 
had.”” I was quite a tiny child 
when she, a very young girl, first 
came to live with us. And as I 
do not remember any part of my life without her, and as 
I have knelt at her knees as often as I have knelt at my 
mother’s knees to say this prayer, it seemed only natural to 
me to put her name among those —esy mentioned in 
our evening supplications. 





How My Father Punished Us 


HE line in the prayer, ‘‘Let me never be naughty or — 

a lie,” recalls an incident in the childhood of my eldest 
brother and myself, which will illustrate how my father dealt 
with falsehood in his children. 

We were quite small children, and were living at Ubaro, 
near Genoa, for the summer months. My brother and I 
were made to promise that we would not pick nor eat any of 
the fruit in the garden, peaches being especially forbidden. 
But we disobeyed. Whether we confessed our guilt I cannot 
remember. Anyway, we had through much tribulation to 
feel the heinous offense of telling a lie. We had a dose of 
physic each, were undressed and put to bed before noon, 
and allowed bread and water only for the rest of the day. 
But it was the disgrace we were made to feel so acutely. 
My father did not come into the nursery until late in the 
afternoon. I remember that his face bore a rather sorrowful 
expression as he saw our shamed looks and downcast eyes, 
and noticed how tossed about our little beds had become 
through the long, hotday. He talked to us seriously, though 
gently, and kissed us as he said ‘‘Good-night.’’ So that, 
although not actually out of disgrace until the next day, we 
knew that he had forgiven us; and when once a fault had 
been forgiven by Father we never heard an allusion to it again. 

My father interpolated the line ‘‘Make me kind to my 
nurses and servants” in the prayer because of his rare 
qualities as a master. As tiny babies, kindness to and con- 
sideration for others were qualities taught us even before 
we could speak, and my father was quick to notice any 
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By Mamie Dickens 
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This Picture of Charles Dickens Reading to His Daughters 
on the Lawn at “Gad’s Hill” Shows the Loving Intimacy 
Which Was Characteristic of His Home Life 


breach of such observance on our part, as he was also in the 
case of grown-up people. He hated anything like rudeness 
or selfishness to servants or subordinates. 

The same spirit actuated him in regard to the invocation: 
‘‘Let me never be cruel to any dumb creature.” 

Any act of cruelty, however so-called small, was loath- 
some to him, and seemed really to hurt him and to fill him 
with disgust. 

‘‘Mark my words,”’ he said one day about a boy com- 
panion of ours whom he had chanced to see ill-treating a 
goat, ‘‘that boy will never grow up to be a good man.”” And 
he took a dislike to him there and then. Certainly—poor 
fellow, he is dead now—his was not a very worthy life! 


His Interest in Us and His Training 


Y FATHER was always much interested about our 
lessons, looking over our copy-books, slates, etc., 
pointing out where we were wrong; taking the greatest pains 
to impress upon us the why and the wherefore of any faults 
he had to find. He had a curious dislike for the very large 
round-hand writing copies which were set us in those days 
and which I have seen still in many schoolrooms. He 
stopped them entirely at last, considering them a waste of 
time and of no use whatever in forming a child’s handwriting. 
We were all taught, from our youngest days, to be as 
independent as possible. If we kept pets—birds, rabbits, 
(Page 15) 


never mind what—we must see 
to them ourselves, feed them, 
look after them, clean out the 
cages or hutches. If we neglected 
such care then the pet would be 
taken from us. 

My sister and I, as little girls, 
made many journeys from London 
to the Isle of Wight, where lived 
some well-beloved friends quite 
alone. It was rather a formidable 
journey for two such little things 
as we were, with many changes to 
be made before we arrived at our 
destination, but we never minded 
it; were never the worse for this 
early show of independence. In 
later years we never had a maid 
to walk out with us, or to dress 
us, or to count out our washing 
for the laundress, or to spoil us 
in any way with what my father 
thought unnecessary help. 


A Letter of Advice 


ITH the exception of the 

first-born my brothers were 
sent to school very young. As 
they were sent into the world my 
father wrote a letter of counsel to 
each. Here is one such letter: 


“‘T (write this note today because 
your going away is much upon my 
mind, and because I want you to have 
a few parting words from me to think 
of now and then at quiet times. I 
need not tell you that I love you dearly 
and am very, very sorry in my, heart 
to part with you. But this life is half 
made up of partings, and these pains 
must be borne. It is my comfort and 
my sincere conviction that you are 
going to try the life for which you are 
best fitted. I think its freedom and 
wildness more suited to you than any 
other experiment in a study or office 
would ever have been; and without 
that training you could have followed 
no other suitable occupation. What 
you have always wanted until now has 
been a set, steady purpose. I there- 
fore exhort you to persevere in a 
determination to do whatever you 
have to do as well as you can. 

““T was not so old as you are now 
when I first had to win my food, and 
do this out of this determination, and 
I have never slackened in it since. 
Never take a mean advantage of any 
one in any transaction, and never be 
hard upon people who are in your 
power. Try to do to others as you 
would like them do to you; and do 
not be discouraged if they fail some- 
times. It is much better for you that 
they should fail in obeying the greatest 
rule laid down by our Savior than 
that you should. 

“T have put a New Testament 
among your books for the very same 
reasons and withthe very same hopes 
that made me write an easy account 
of it for you when you were a little 
child. Because it is the best Book 
that ever was or will be known in the 
world; and because it teaches you the 
best lessons by which any one who 
tries to be truthful and faithful to 
duty can possibly be guided. 

** As your brothers have gone away, 
one by one, I have written to each 
such words as I am writing to you, 
and have entreated them all to guide 
themselves by this Book, putting aside 
the interpretations and inventions of 
men. You will remember that you 
have never at home been wearied 
about religious observances or mere 
formalities. I have always been 
anxious not to weary my children with 
such things before they are old enough 
to form opinions respecting them. You will, therefore, understand 
the better that I now most solemnly impress upon you the truth and 
beauty of the Christian religion as it came from Christ Himself, and 
the impossibility of your going far wrong if you humbly but heartily 
respect it. Only one thing more on this head. The more we are in 
earnest as to feeling it the less we are disposed to hold forth about it. 
Never abandon the wholesome practice of saying your own private 
prayers night and morning. I have never abandoned it myself, and 
I know the comfort of it. 

“T hope you will always be able to say in after life that you had 
a kind father. You cannot show your affection for him so well, or 
make him so happy, as by doing your duty.” 





A “Home Man” in Every Respect 


Y FATHER was a “home man” in every respect. 

When he became celebrated at a very early age, as we 
know, all his joys and sorrows were taken home; and he 
found there sympathy and the companionship of his “‘own 
familiar friends.’’ In his letters to these latter, in his letters 
to my mother, to my aunt, and later to us his children, he 
never forgot anything that he knew would be of interest 
about his work, his successes, his hopes or fears. And there 
was a sweet simplicity in his belief that such news would 
most certainly be acceptable to all. 

His care and thoughtfulness about home matters, nothing 
being deemed too small or trivial to claim his attention and 
consideration, were really marvelous when we remember 
his active, eager, restless, working brain.. No man was so 
inclined naturally to derive his happiness from home affairs. 
He was full of the kind of interest in a house which is com- 
monly confined tothe women. And hiscare of and for us as 
wee children did most certainly pass ‘‘the love of women’”’! 

We can see by the different child characters in his books 
what a wonderful knowledge he had of children, and what 
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attending to her own business but that there isa 
sneaking little sting in her consciousness that 
some other woman, no matter how brainless or incon- 
sequent she may be, is poking fun at her sleeves or 
wondering where on earth she got that hat. I think 
the oldest and plainest and “‘sensiblest’’ of us all feels 
this a little. 

There has been a great deal in modern fashions, 
however, to cure this twang of self-consciousness. We 
have seen so many absurdities in the name of fashion 
during the last few years that it may well reconcile us 
to being unable to follow the fashions; some of us 
have been very unwilling to follow them. 

I knew a woman who once lived in luxury, the 
daughter of a well-to-do country merchant. When I 
say ‘‘luxury”’ I speak advisedly. The life of a country 
merchant’s family thirty years ago 
comprised much that we consider 
luxurynow. The aspect of plenty, the 
abundance of fine food and comfortable 
clothing, the good things of life which 
were then taken as matters of fact, but 
which now belong only to the rich, 
remind us older folks that we once 
lived in luxury and did not know it. 
This woman that I speak of came, by 
means of a long string of misfortunes, 
to poverty and to ‘‘ working out”’ for 
her living. Through it all she never lost 
her passion for fashionable clothes, 
and her greatest grief in being obliged 
to work as a domestic on the low 
salary accorded to domestic service 
was the handicap of being unable to 
dress as she wished to. Finally ill 
health assailed her and she could not 
keep a position. I found her one evening on a railway 
train, her face set in hard lines of despair, for she did not 
know what she was to do. 

The first thing she said to me, after answering my 
question as to how she was getting along, was: ‘‘Oh, 
me! You have a new suit; it just makes me sick, I 
want one so badly.”’ 

I looked at her in amazement, to think she would 
be thinking of a fashionable suit when she had not 
where to lay her head. But she had just voiced the key- 
note to the situation regarding the dress question—the 
very thing that keeps many a man with his nose to the 
grindstone and many a home from being what a home 
should be: the woman’s quick envy of other women’s 
clothes, her determination to have 
something as fine or as pretty or as 
stylish as her neighbors. 


; A WOMAN may never be so well grounded in 


iF IS a great system of imitation, this 
dress business. The great wonder 
to me is that we do not get so eternally 
a tired of it that we simply repudiate 
the whole business of style, and so let 
the conglomeration of wretched trash 
with which our stores are cluttered go 
by the board, as it deserves to do. 
Of course every one of us knows 
that the personality of the woman is 
what counts among our real friends. 
No matter how atrociously a woman 
dresses, if she is by reason of mental 
powers or cheerful disposition—or 
even by reason of some decided eccentricity—interest- 
ing, we will invite her to our parties and go to see her, 
no matter if her hats look like hens’ nests and her gowns 
as if they came out of the Ark. 

Recently I met a rich woman in a city, and her 
looks fairly overpowered me. Her elegant clothes, 
and all in the best taste, too, seemed to form a distinct 
barrier between us. I do not know what my plain, 
cheap, tailored suit and brown velvet hat looked like 
beside her costume of heavy black satin trimmed in 
blue, her beautiful black hat with its immense blue 
willow plume setting off to the best possible advan- 
tage her elegantly coifed snow-white hair. She was 
wonderfully good to look upon. Ina rather intimate 
conversation I ventured to tell her so. She laughed. 
‘‘My clothes are all there is to me,”’ she said; “‘but you 
can’t imagine how much time and thought I expend 
uponthem. Iam glad I can doit, for 
really I haven’t brains enough to do 
anything else.” 

I thought this a rather clever re- 
mark, and I strongly suspect that if 
the woman were not rich she would 
grasp practical affairs very success- 
fully. Her attitude toward dress was 
very different from that of the fussy 
woman who is always trying toachieve 
something striking or different, and 
who is generally failing. 


i em: question of dress is not the 
unimportant, silly, womanish sub- 
ject that many men and some strong- 
minded women like to make it appear. 
It is a subject for real thought, and 
one that takes much planning and 


.calls for the exercise of real cleverness in these days 


of high cost of living. 

We all have our standards of respectability, and 
dress occupies an important place in our scheme of 
attaining them. How are we to dress well according 
to our proper position in the world? The answer to 
this depends largely upon what is our proper position — 
and this is something that a great many women remain 
utterly blinded to till the last. 


: ‘When a Man Thinks of Woman 


as a Pretty Fool 


The Third of the Series: The Woman Who Frets Over Things 


By Juliet Virginia Strauss, Author of “A Girl in Old Virginia,’ etc. 


DECORATIONS BY FLORENCE E. STORER 


In America our real social position is a difficult thing 
to determine, and this makes the subject of dress a 
really trying one and is the cause of so much extrava- 
gant and foolish dressing among women who cannot 
and who should not afford it. What is the woman 
in a city, whose husband earns a small salary, going 
to do about clothes? And what is the woman in a 
village, who has a taste for real ‘‘lines’’ and for hooks 
and eyes coming together at their proper places, going 
to do about clothes? Of course she isn’t going to fret 
after fine things; she isn’t going to sigh for jeweled 
ornaments and gorgeous evening gowns and elegant 
opera cloaks, because she isn’t a fool and because she 
long ago realized the possibilities and the impossibilities 
of her station in life. 


NLY the fool tries to imitate ina cheap costume the 

clothes of a really rich woman. No matter what 
a pity it may seem that one woman with no better 
taste, no better blood, no better mind, than another 
should have the satisfaction of elegant clothes, while 
another must always feel the restraint of lack of 
money to get them, the condition remains, and the 
one who frets over it for a moment is wasting soul sub- 
stance she might better apply to the solution of the 
real problem—how to manage on the resources on hand. 

In a time not far distant we must begin to give a 
different sort of education to the children of the poor. 
They must learn to do things that count for something. 
The girls of the family must learn to make their own 
clothes, trim their own hats, get back to an old- 
fashioned household economy that used to supplement 
the low wages of the average earner. 

There-are not enough big salaries to go around. 
The salary of the bread-earner will not divide into 
portions sufficient to pay the thirty or thirty-five or 
forty doilars demanded for a suit the average woman 
considers decent, especially if that bread-earner has a 
wife and a daughter. We may well stop our simple 
“fretting ’’ over not being able to have good clothes, and 
take this matter up seriously, sending our daughters 
to learn tailoring and dressmaking, that we may be 
independent of the worry incident upon ‘“‘shopping,”’ 
or the compulsion of wearing the shoddy, ill-fitting 
thing that comes within the scope of the family pocket- 
book. How many girls go out into the world to earn 
their clothes, wher by simply mastering the business 
of making them they might have brought into their 
fathers’ houses great stimulus and pleasure? 


ID you ever pause seriously to think what is the 

object of fine and ornamental dressing? When you 
do your train of thought will lead you to some very 
humiliating conclusions. You will see womankind in 
the very infancy of the soul. You will see how far she 
has to climb before she reaches the simple strength 
of mind which belongs to the dullest creature that is 
content with ugly but convenient trousers. You will 
perceive that the person who consents to go about 
without a pocket to keep credentials or money in, 
hampered by a bag, a fan, a parasol, and, maybe, a 
bouquet, cannot have sense enough to vote. You will 
realize that a creature who ties her legs together so 
that she couldn’t possibly climb a fence in any sort of 
emergency isn't at all capable of taking care oi herself. 
I saw in a recent newspaper a picture of a woman 
who had been elected a member of a Board of 
Education. She wore a very décolleté gown, and her 
arms were perfectly bare to the shoulders. What 
right has a woman, who will thus display so much of 
her naked figure in the columns of a daily paper, on 
a Board of Education? 

The propriety of such a costume is in my mind very 
doubtful onany occasion. Décolleté attire isa display 
of the human body for purposes of admiration between 
the sexes. This is all. There is no argument to the 
contrary. It is conceded that this style of dress is 
proper in the evening in very grand society. I doubt 
if it is ever proper; but I know it isn’t proper for the 
workaday gaze of the general public. 


LL THESE things will come into your mind if you 
ever seriously consider the subject of dress. And 
they will help you, too, to stop fretting over your 
clothes and to turn your attention to things of greater 
importance—that is, to your personal development. 
I dislike cheap clothes. Ina sense I look down upon 

a man or a woman who is content to wear them. 
Contentment in shoddy attire is like contentment ina 
dirty house or in a lazy mental attitude. I like the 
energy that refuses to succumb to personal shabbiness. 
I never resented the statement made some time ago in 
a political agitation that a cheap coat makes a cheap 
man: the man who is content to wear a cheap and 
shabby coat has a serious lack in his character; and so 
with the woman who is willing to wear a shoddy dress 
and a dowdy hat. There is always a kind of dress that 
is becoming to one’s station in life. The woman who 
goes out to work in a clean calico dress and an old- 
fashioned, warm blanket shawl—if there are any of 
them left in existence—is not shabby. It is only when 
she tries, in a poor, shoddy suit and a ridiculous hat, 
to conceal her identity as a laundress and imitate the 
dress of richer women that she becomes really shabby. 
I am often interested and perplexed over women’s 
love of ornaments. I have seen women, who had told 
me in confidence that their husbands were terribly 
hard up, even in debt, deliberately buy a chain or a 
bracelet or a fancy hatpin or a brooch, just because 
they took a fancy to it. This is the purest sort of relic 
of barbarism. It is strange, indeed, that women do 
not know it. Then, too, the number of women who 
notice every little new trinket or shape in belts, collars 
or hair ornaments that are “‘ worn”’ at the moment, and 
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instantly adopt them, at a cost of many precious dol- 
lars, is simply astonishing. I notice these women and 
wonder how the family salary can be stretched to 
cover all of these unnecessary and banal expenses. 
But no matter how sane one may endeavor to be over 
the dress question, or how sincere in her determination 
not to fret over a matter so unimportant compared 
with other matters that belong in the category of 
human interests, there is much in the selection of 
clothes to “‘fuss’’ the serenest of us. A trip to the 
city with a limited amount of cash and the necessity 
of snatching from the seething abyss of trade some- 
thing to wear on our backs and to cover our heads with 
can scarcely be free from worry. 

The sensible woman is so anxious to do the right 
thing, and there is so little in the confusing stock 
of garments that seems the right thing. Instead of 
fretting, as the rich woman does, over having some- 
thing exclusive made to order, she must select some- 
thing ready-made that comprises at once cheapness 
and respectability. She knows the values of materials, 
she loves the feeling and appearance of fine, rich 
textures quite as well as the rich woman does, but she 
must give all of that up and satisfy herself as best she 
may with something common. 


OFTEN wonder if the rich woman, as she sits in her 

box at the theater ‘‘costumed”’ to the limit, with her 
hair dressed elaborately, her fine wrap slipping from 
her shoulders, her grand hat nodding its trailing plumes, 
ever pauses to realize the effect her appearance has 
upon some working-girl whose ‘‘young man” has 
saved up money enough to take her to the theater. 
That very hat, that very opera cloak may tonight 
turn the balance against that young girl’s virtue. 
She may decide that the world is well lost if only she 
may look, for once in her life, like that rich woman in 
the box. Trite as this sounds, there is a vital truth 
at the bottom of it, and I do believe that the social 
revolution which is coming as surely as the world 
stands will comprise a dress reform and a moral 
awakening on the part of women that will show them 
the great truth that the unnecessary ornamentation of 
the female body is prostitution, and that while custom 
may make a woman safe in ornamenting her body 
conspicuously and presenting it to the public gaze, 
as modern American women do, the effect upon 
general moral conditions of so much _ noticeable 
dressing is decidedly bad, and has much more to do 
with prevailing evils than any of us even dream. 

When you are inclined to fret because you can’t 
dress elegantly pray take this into consideration, 
and remember, too, that the first thing a woman does, 
when she takes leave of the beautiful moral life which 
alone leads to happiness no matter by what privation 
or difficulty we pursue it, is to buy these very “ pretty 
things’’ you are sighing for. This alone should show 
you that it is your baser nature that is hungering for 
finery, for fetching styles and for rich fabrics. This 
alone should forever cheapen the willow plume and 
the opera cloak, and should place the fashionable lady 
and the woman of the town close enough together in 
your perspective to give you the poise on this subject 
of dress that many of us need to keep us from actually 
fretting over wherewithal we shall be clothed. 


t is just one other point for the woman who 
frets over finery, and that is the male attitude. 
Did you never see a man who would salaam to an 
elegantly dressed woman, even to the neglect of his own 
respectable womanfolks? Why? Because she wakes 
the barbaric in him; all the centuries of man’s despot- 
ism and woman’s subservience to his indulgent tyr- 
anny leap to life in him at sight of a female gorgeously 
robed and strung with chains and bangles. It is never 
the gentleman in his sane senses, never the Twentieth 
Century man with his grasp upon eternal life, never 
the enlightened scholar nor the great moral student of 
modern times, that gives way to the hypnotic impres- 
sion of fabrics and jewels and bare arms and the curves 
of the female figure cunningly and immorally dis- 
played, as they are in all our fashionable new gowns; 
it is crude old King Solomon salaaming before the 
Queen of Sheba; it is the ‘“‘three-tailed Bashaw”’ of 
olden times—for it is only a step from then to now, 


- and the men of today still carry in their veins much 


of the red blood of savagery. 

Society will never greatly improve until women stop 
fretting over their clothes and learn to adopt simple 
and convenient garments as inconspicuous as those 
worn by men; until women learn better than to per- 
petuate in men their weakness for barbaric display, 
better than to keep alive in them the suggestion that 
woman is a pretty fool to whom they may atone for 
much injustice by gifts of rings and baubles. 

In the sweet privacy of home and love there is 
ample scope for that admiration of woman’s beauty 
which has its office in the perpetuation of the race. 
The woman who dresses noticeably and “shows 
herself’’ on the streets is contributing merely to the 
abnormal in man’s nature; she is striking a note to 
swell the clamor of the savage tom-tom that calls man 
back to the moral degeneracy which is the greatest 
handicap to the human race in its upward journey 
from the brute to the ideal. 

Such realizations help us to put aside the little 
worries, to clothe ourselves in the spiritual raiment of 
real aspirations, to forget the proud woman’s con- 
tumely, and to bethink us of the simple comforts 
and quiet joys of a home where beauties of mind 
and character far outweigh considerations of smart 
attire. 

NOTE—The next article in this series will be published in an early 
number of The Journal. 
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VI 


IGNON’S coffee-roaster was silent this morning. By 
M listening intently a faint rhythm coming from beyond 

the kitchen door could be heard, telling that she was 
alive and about her work, but the garden was not the scene 
of her operations. It had rained steadily all night and was 
still at it, driving every one within doors. Furthermore, the 
wind had suddenly tumbled out of bed somewhere off in 
the North Sea and was raising the very ‘‘Old Harry” up 
and down the coast. Reports had come in of a bad wreck 
alongshore and a good deal of anxiety was felt for the 
fishing fleet. 

To brave such a downpour seemed absurd, and so we 
passed the morning as best we could. I made a sketch in 
color of the Marmouset; Herbert and Brierley disposed 
themselves about the room, reading, smoking or criticising 
my work; Louis upstairs was stretching a canvas; nothing 
appealed to him like a storm, and he had determined as 
soon as the deluge let up—a moderate downpour never 
bothers him—to paint the surf dashing against the earth 
cliffs that frowned down on the angry sea. 


@Z As luncheon was about to be served Le Blanc arrived 
in his car, one mass of mud and with the glass window in the 
back of the top smashed by the wind. He brought news of 
a serious state of things along the coast. One cardboard, 
jigsaw gimcrack of a villa that edged the cliff had slid into 
the boiling surf, and the rest of them would follow if the 
wind held for another hour. The sea in its rage was biting 
huge mouthfuls out of the bluffs, the yellow blood of the 
dissolving clay staining the water for half a mile out. 

We drew him to the fire, helped him off with his drenched 
coat, each man becoming more and more thoughtful as we 
listened to his description, which made the howl of the wind 
all the more ominous. 

Leah and Mignon, unheeded, came in bearing the advance 
dishes—some oysters and crisp celery. They were soon 
followed by Lemois, who, instead of helping, as was his 
invariable custom, in the arrangement of the table, walked 
to the hearth and stood gazing into the coals. He, too, was 
thoughtful, and after a moment asked if we would permit 
Mignon to replace him at the coffee-table that evening, as he 
must be off for a few hours and possibly all night—explain- 
ing, in answer to our questions, that the storm had already 
reached the danger-line, and he felt-that, as ex-Mayor of the 
village, he should be within reach if any calamity overtook 
the people and fishermen in and around Buezval. We all, of 
course, offered to go with him, Louis being especially eager; 
but Lemois insisted that we had better finish our meal, 
promising to send for us if we were really needed. 
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His departure only intensified our apprehensions as to the 
gravity of the situation. What had seerned to us at first 
picturesque, then threatening, assumed alarming propor- 
tions. The gale, too, during luncheon had gone on increas- 
ing. Great puffs of smoke belched from the throat of the 
chimney into the room, the thrash of the rain and shrill 
wails of the burglarious wind rising and falling in the search 
for crevices. Now and then an earthen tile would be ripped 
from the roof and sent crashing into the court. “By Jove! 
just hear that wind!’ followed by an expectant silence, 
interrupted almost every remark. 

As the fury of the storm continued we noticed that a 
certain nervous anxiety had taken possession of our pretty 
Mignon. At one crash louder than the others she so far 
forgot herself as to go to the window, trying to peer out 
between the bowed shutters, her baffled eyes seeking Leah’s 
as if for some comforting assurance. The older woman, 
without ceasing her ministrations to our comfort, patted 
the girl’s shoulder in passing as if to quiet her. 

Suddenly the great outside door of the court, which had 
been closed to break the force of the wind, gave way with a 
bang; then came the cry of a man’s voice strong and clear, 
as if for help, and Gaston burst in—clad in oilskins with his 
sou’wester tied under his chin—drenched with rain, the 
water pouring from his hat and overalls. Mignon gave a 
half-smothered sob of relief and would have sunk to the 
floor at his feet had not Leah restrained her. 


ZO The young fisherman staggered back against the edge 
of the firejamb, his hand on his chest; he had run the two 
miles from Buezval and had barely breath enough to reach 
the Inn. 

“It's Madame la Marquise!" he panted. ‘I came for 
Monsieur Lemois. There isn’t a moment to lose; the sea is 
now up to the porch. She is lost if you wait! re 

“Madame lost!” we cried in unison. 

“No,” he panted, “the house. She is not there. Find 
Monsieur Lemois! All of you must come! 

Le Blanc was out of his seat before Gaston had completed 
his sentence. ‘‘Get your coats and meet me at the garage!” 
he shouted. ‘‘I’ll run the car out; we'll be there in ten 
minutes. My coat, too, Leah!” and he slammed the door 
behind him. 

The old woman clattered upstairs into the several rooms 
for our ulsters and waterproofs, but Mignon sat still, too 
overjoyed to move or speak. Gaston, she knew, was going 
out into the rain again, but it was on the land, and he was 
not fighting his way into the harbor as she had feared all 
day. From under the brim of his dripping sou’wester the 
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young fellow looked at her, but there was no word of recog- 
nition, though he had come as much to tell her he was safe 
as to summon us to Madame’s villa. I caught her lifted 
eyes and the furtive pane e of srathume she gave him. 
LOD It was a wild diate up ‘tie coast, Le Bl. inc diving 
Herbert handling the siren, the others packed in crouching 
close, Gaston holding to the footboard, where he roared in 
our ears the details of the impending calamity, his breath 
having now come back to him. It was the cliff, he said, that 
supported the tennis court of the adjoining villa which had 
been undermined. When it gave way it took with it a slice 
of Madame’s lawn as far back as the gravel walk under her 
library windows. When he left the scene the surf under the 
thrash of the wind was then cutting great gashes in the toe 
of the newly exposed slope. Another hour’s work like the 
last—and it was not high water until four o’clock—would 
send the cottage heels over head into the sea. Madame 
was in Paris, and the caretakers—a fisherman and his wife 
too old to work—were panicstricken, calling piteously for 
Monsieur Lemois, whom their mistress most trusted of all 
people in and about the village. 

The end of the shore road had now been reached, our 
siren blowing continuously. With a twist of the wheel we 
swerved from the main highway, climbed a short hill and 
chugged along a road overlooking the sea, flanked by a row 
of little black lumps of cottages in silhouette against the 
white teeth of the gnashing surf. The third of these, so 
Gaston said, was Madame'’s. It was still square-sided and 
the chimneys were still upright. Wewere in time anyhow. 

I have helped in a fire, and have more than once le nt a 
welcoming hand toa shipw recked crew breasting a surf ina 
water-logged boat; but to hold on to a cottage to keep it 
from sliding into the sea, as one would to the heels of a 
would-be suicide determined to dash himself to pieces on the 
sidewalk below, was a new expe rience. 

Not so to-Herbert; that is, you would never have sup- 
posed it from the way he took hold and began forming the 
rescue party into groups—and there was a goodly crowd 
present when we sprang from the car and made a rush Over 
the rear lawn to the house. Nor did his efforts cease even 
when a shout came from a posse of fishermen who were 
ripping the furniture out of another small building, one of 
the black dots in silhouette against the froth; .a shout which 
told that that particular mass had slid down the.slope. 

In less time than I tell it he had swung wide the rear door 
of Madame’s villa, posted Brierley, Le Blanc and myself 
at the side entrances to keep out poachers, formed a line 
of fishermen (whom Gaston knew) to pass out-bric-d-brac, 
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pictures and rare furniture to the garage at the end of 
the lawn, the only safe place under cover, and with 
Louis’s help began packing it with household goods. 

All this time, although we did not know it, Lemois 
was halfway down the slope, watching the angry sea, 
calculating the number of minutes the villa had to live; 
watching, too, the slow crumbling of the cliff. He knew 
something of these earth slides, or thought he did, 
and, catching sight of Herbert, struggled up beside him, 
shouting to him to delay his efforts for a while. 

But Herbert knew the sea and what its savage force 
could do. He, too, had swept his eyes over the crum- 
bling slopes, noted the wind, looked at his watch, and had 
bounded back and given the order to go ahead. There 
was possibly an hour—certainly thirty minutes—but 
that was all, before the house, caught by the tide at 
high water, would sag, tilt and pitch headlong, like a 
bird-cage dropped from a windowsill, and no power 
on earth could save it. The work of rescuing Madame’s 
belongings must go on. 

Louis's enormous strength was now in play; first it was 
an inlaid cabinet mounted in bronze, with heavy glass 
doors. This, stripped of its curios, which he crammed 
into his pockets, was picked up bodily and carried 
without a halt to the garage, a hundred yards in the 
rear. Then followed bronzes that had taken two men to 
uy on their pedestals; pictures in heavy frames; a 

arp muffled in a waterproof cover, which became a toy 
in his hands; even the piano went out on the run and 
was slid along the porch and down the steps, and, with 
the aid of Gaston, another fisherman and Louis, whirled 
under cover. 

The fight was against time. Lemois had come up 
from the under slope and was indicating the most 
valuable articles. Soon the first floor was entirely 
cleared except for some heavy pieces of furniture, and 
a dash was made for upstairs. Here, in her bedroom 
and boudoir, Madame kept her choice miniatures 
and smaller portraits and the little things she loved and 
lived with. The pillows were torn from the beds and 
emptied, and every conceivable kind of small precious 
thing—silver-topped toilet articles, an ivory crucifix, 
bits of Dresden china, all tlie odds and ends a woman of 
quality, taste and refinement uses and must have— 
were dumped one after another into the pillow-sacks 
and carried carefully to shelter. Then followed the 
books and rare manuscripts. 


“Z@ZP Herbert, who had paused between every trip— 
either to the garage or to the crowd of willing workers 
outside—to watch the sea, now bawled up the staircase 
ordering every man out, for the last moment of safety 
had arrived. Lemois, intent on reaching a portfolio of 
etchings, the contents of which he knew, either did not 
or would not hear him. Again Herbert's cry of warning 
rang out. Gaston, who had been helping Lemois and 
who had just carried down an armful of books, sprang 
past Herbert and dashed again up the steps, shouting 
as he sped on that Lemois was still upstairs. Herbert 
made a plunge to follow when Louis threw his arms 
around him. 

“No! She’s going! Out of this! Quick! 
Herbert, or you'll be killed !”’ 

There came a racking, splitting, tearing noise; a 
doubling under of the posts of the front porch; a hail of 
broken glass as the windows sagged; clouds of blinding 
dust from squares of plaster as the ceiling collapsed; 
then the whole si zvucturecanted, slid ten feet and stopped, 
the brick chimneys smashing their full length into the 
crumbling mass. When the dust and flying splinters 
settled Herbert and Louis found themselves standing on 
firm ground within a foot of the upheaved edge of the 
raw earth! Staring them in the face, like the soles of 
the feet of a prostrate man, were the upturned bottom 
timbers of the cottage and the under side of the lower 
step of the porch. Somewhere in its midst lay Lemois 
and Gaston! 

Acry of horror went up from the crowd, made more 
intense by the shriek of a_ fisherwoman—Gaston’s 
mother—who had been watching the house from the 
side and had seen her son’s head at the library window 
the moment preceding the crash. She fought her way 
to where Herbert stood keeping back the crowd until the 
mass settled and he could judge what best to do. Her 
breathless news decided him. 

Calling Louis and two of the strongest fishermen he 
ran to the lower side of the wreck, groped under the 
débris, Louis close beside him, worked his way to a 
careened window now flattened to within a foot of the 
ground, crawled over the sill, crept under a tangle of 
twisted beams, flooring and furniture, shouting to 
Lemois and Gaston all the while, until he reached what 
was Once the farther wall of the library. There, under 
an overturned sofa, he found Lemois pinned down but 
unhurt, white with dust and broken plaster and almost 
unrecognizable. 

Gaston lay a few feet away, the breath knocked out 
of him, an ugly wound in his head. Lemois had shouted 
back in reply, but Gaston uttered no sound. 


Jump, 


“ZO Herbert braced himself and looked about him 
in the dim light. The saving of his own and the other 
men’s lives was a question of judgment, the same 
instantaneous making up of his mind which always took 
place when his life depended upon placing a rifle-ball an 
inch higher or an inch lower in the skull of a charging 
elephant. To lift the wrong timber in the effort to free 
Lemois might topple the heap, as picking out the wrong 
end topples a pile of jackstraws. And yet there was not 
a second to lose. Another slash of the sea and the whole 
mass might go headlong down the slope. 

Herbert ran his eye over the shattered room, ordered 
the two fishermen to leave, pointed out a heavy joist 
lying across the sofa, steod by while Louis put his 
shoulder under its edge, his enormous strength bearing 
the full brunt of the weight, waited until it swayed 
loose, and then grabbing Lemois firmly by the coat 
collar dragged him clear. 

Gaston came next, limp and apparently dead. In 
and out again, crouching, picking their way like cats 
in a thicket, Louis and Herbert carried Gaston, Lemois 
leading the way, the crowd outside shouting in unison as 
they caught sight of Lemois’s gray head, all the whiter 
from the grime of powdered plaster. Another shout, 
followed by another piercing shriek from Gaston's 
mother as her boy’s sagging, insensible body was 


brought clear of the wreck, Herbert at his head, Louis’s 
hands tight about his legs. No bones were broken, 


none that Lemois could find; something had struck the 


boy, some falling weight, perhaps a bust from one of 
the bookcases over his head, and that was the last the 
lad knew until he found his mother kneeling beside 
him in the rain and mud, where the cold wind and rain 
revived him. 

But our work was not yet over. The miscellaneous 
assortment of precious things housed in the garage must 
be rearranged before night fell and protected against 
breakage and leakage. Watchmen must be selected 
and made comfortable in the garage, a telegram dis- 
patched to Madame at her apartment in Paris, with 
details of the catastrophe and salvage, and another to 
her estate at Rouen; and, more important still, Gaston 
must be carried home, put to bed and a doctor sent 
for. This done, Herbert and the rest of us could go 
back to the Inn in Le Blanc’s motor-car. 


ZOF The first load brought back Herbert, Brierley 
and myself, Le Blanc driving—Lemois remaining with 
Gaston. Mignon, .with staring, inquiring eyes, her 
apron over her head to protect her from the wet, met us 
at the outer gate, but not a word was said by any of us 
about her lover, a crack ona fisherman’s head not being 
a serious affair, and then again this one was as tough as 
a rudder-post and as full of spring as an oar—and then, 
more important still, the poor child with her hungry, 
tear-stained eyes had had trouble enough for one day, 
as we all knew. I told Leah the whole story when we 
were alone, describing Gaston’s pluck and bravery and 
his risking his life to save Lemois, the dear old woman 
clasping her fingers together as if in church when I 
added that “‘he’d be all right in the morning after a good 
night’s rest.” 

““Pray God nothing happens to him!”’ she said at last, 
crossing herself. ‘‘She is only a child and it would break 
her heart. Monsieur Lemois does not wish it and there 
is trouble, much trouble, ahead for her; but while there 
is life there‘is hope. He is a good Gaston; his mother 
and I were girls together; she has only this one left— 
the boat upset and the father was drowned off Les 
Dents Terribles two years ago.” 

Louis, however, whose heart is as big as his body, was 
less cautious. He must have a word with the girl her- 
self. And so, when we had all gathered before the fire to 
dry out, for most of us were still wet and all ravenous, he 
called out in his cheery, hearty way: 

“That is a plucky garcon of yours, Mademoiselle. 
Monsieur Lemois would have been made into a pancake 
but for him. When the house fell it was Monsieur 
Gaston who jerked him away from the window and 
rolled a sofa on top of him. Ah, a brave garcon and one 
who does you credit !”’ 

The girl—she was busying herself with her dishes at 
the time—blushed and said, ‘‘ Merci, Monsteur,’’ her 
eyes dancing over the praise of her lover, but she was 
too modest and too well trained to say more. 


ZO Again Le Blanc’s siren came shrieking down the 
road. This time it would bring Lemois and Le Blanc. 
Herbert threw onanother logto warm them both. Several 
minutes passed during which we waited for the heavy 
tread of fat Le Blanc and his instant cry for something 
warming. Then the door openedand Leah appeared; she 
was trembling from head to foot and white as a ghost. 

““Monsieur wants you, all of you; something has 
happened. Not you, Mignon; you stay here.”’ 

In the courtyard, close to the door of the Marmouset, 
stood Le Blanc’s motor-car. Lemois was on the foot- 
board leaning over the body of a man stretched out on 
the two seats. It was Gaston. 

“‘Easy now,’’ Lemois whispered to Louis, who had 
pushed his way alongside of the others crowding about 
the car. ‘‘He collapsed again‘as soon as you all left. 
There’s something serious, I’m afraid; that’s why I 
brought him here. His mother wanted to take him 
home, but that’s no place for him now. He must stay 
here tonight. We stopped and left word for the Doctor 
and he will be here ina minute. Be careful, Monsieur 
Louis; not in there; upstairs.” 

Louis was careful, careful as if he were lifting a baby; 
but he did not delay, nor did he take him upstairs. 
Picking up the unconscious fisherman bodily in his 
arms he bore him clear of the machine, carried him 
through the open door of the Marmouset, and stretched 
him full length on the lounge, tucking a cushion under 
his head as the lad sank down into the soft mattress. 

As the light of the table candles fell upon his face 
Mignon, who had been pushing aside the chairs from out 
the wounded man’s way, believing him to be Le Blanc, 
sprang forward, and, with a half-stifled cry, sank on her 
knees beside the boy. 

Lemois started forward, stooped quickly, and, grasp- 
ing her firmly by the arm, lifted her to her feet. ‘‘Stop 
this!’’ he hissed in low, angry tones. ‘There are plenty 
here to take care of him. Leave the room! You are in 
the way.”’ 

Louis, who had moved one side for the girl and who 
had already begun to quiet her fears, wheeled suddenly 
and would have broken out in angry protest had not 
Leah, her lean, tall body stretched to its utmost, her 
flat, sunken chest heaving with indignation, stepped in 
front of Lemois. 

“You are not kind, Monsieur,’ 
calm, unflinching eyes. 

“Hold your tongue! I do not want your advice. 
Take her out! This is no place for her.”’ 

Louis’s eyes blazed. To hear a woman abused was 
the one thing that always enraged him. Then his better 
judgment worked. 

‘Give her to me, Leah,” he said. ‘‘Come, Mignon! 
Don’t cry, child; he’s not hurt so bad; he’ll be all right 
in the morning. Move away there, all of you,’”’ and he 
led the sobbing girl from the room. 


she said coldly, with 


ZC? A dull, paralyzing silence fell upon us all. Those 
of us who knew only the gentle, kind-hearted, always 
courteous Lemois were dumb with astonishment. Had 
he, too, received a crack on his head which had unset- 
tled his judgment, or was this, after all, the real 
Lemois? 

The opening of the door and the hurried reéntrance of 
Louis followed by the Doctor, a short, thick-set man 
with a bald head, for a time relieved the tension. 


“I was on my way near here when your messenger met 
me,” and with a nod of salutation to the room-at-large he 
dropped into a chair beside the sufferer, supplanting 
Brierley, who, during Lemois’s outburst, had been wiping 
the blood-stained face and lips with a napkin which he 
soaked in a finger-bowl he had caught up from the table. 

For some minutes there was an anxious hush, the 
men standing in a half-circle awaiting the decision, the 
Doctor feeling for broken limbs, listening to his breath- 
ing, his hand on the boy’s heart. Then came a convul- 
sive movement and Gaston lifted his head and gazed 
about him. The Doctor waited a moment, rose to his 
feet, tucked his spectacles into a black leather case 
which he took from his pocket, and said calmly: 

“T think there’s no fracture of the skull. I'll know 
definitely later. He is, as I at first supposed, suffering 
from shock and has swallowed a lot of dust. He must 
have complete rest. Get him to bed somewhere and 
send for a woman in the village to take care of him. I'll 
come tomorrow. Who carried him in here?” 

Louis nodded his head. 

“Then pick him up again, and, if Monsieur Lemois is 
willing, put him in the room on the ground floor at the 
end of the court. I can get at him then from the out- 
side without disturbing anybody. You gentlemen, so I 
hear, are down here for your pleasure and not to run a 
hospital, and so I will see you are not disturbed.”’ 

Louis leaned down, picked the young fisherman up 
in his arms with the ease with which he would have 
lifted a bag of flour, and, calling Leah to follow, carried 
him out of the room, across the court and into the 
basement chamber, where he laid him on the bed. 

“Now stay here and take care of him, Leah, no matter 
what Monsieur Lemois says.”’ 


ZO With the closing of the door behind Louis and his 
burden Lemois thanked the Doctor in his most cour- 
teous tones for his promptness, bade him good-night on 
the threshold, and, without a word to any of us, resumed 
his place by the fire. 

Another embarrassing silence ensued. Every one 
felt that the incident, if aggravated by any untimely 
remarks of our own, might lead to an outbreak which 
would bring our visit to a premature close. And yet 
both Leah and Mignon were so beloved by all of us and 
his attack upon the little maid was so uncalled for that 
we felt something was due to our own self-respect. 

Herbert, catching our suggestive glances, essayed the 
task. He was the man most thought of by Lemois, and 
might, perhaps, be allowed to say things which the old 
gentleman would not take from the rest; and then 
again, Herbert could be depended upon to keep his 
temper no matter what Lemois might answer in return. 

“Mignon did nothing, Monsieur, except show her love 
for her sweetheart; why break out on her?’’ Herbert’s 
voice was low, but there was meaning behind it. 

“I won’t have this thing!’’ Lemois retorted excitedly, 
all his poise gone. ‘‘That’s why I broke out on her. 
Mignon is not for fishermen, nor ditch-diggers, nor road- 
makers. She is like my child; I have other things in 
store for her. I tell you I will not have it go on; she 
knows why and Leah knows why! I have said so and 
it is finished !”’ 

“He about saved your life a little while ago; does 
that count for anything?”’ 

“Yes, for me; that’s why I brought him home. But 
he has not saved Mignon’s life; he would wreck it. She 
will marry somebody else and he will marry somebody 
else. There are too many thickheads along the coast 
now. I decide to steer clear of them.” 

Louis, who had returned from his human-ambulance 
trip, stood wondering, his eyes on Lemois, his soul in 
revolt. He had tarried to comfort Mignon, who had 
joined Leah on her way to Gaston’s bedroom door, and, 
on depositing his burden, had taken the girl to Pierre and 
sat her down by the kitchen fire, where he had left her 
crying softly to herself. 


ZO Lemois squared himself, waited until Louis, who 
could hardly control himself, was seated, and went on: 

“You, gentlemen, are my friends, and so I will explain 
to you what I would not explain to others. You wonder 
at what I have just said and done. I try todo my duty: 
that is my religion. I have tried to do it tonight. With 
your help I have done what I could to save my friend’s 
property because she was away and helpless. She has 
now left to her some of the things she loved. So it is 
with this girl. Ten years ago I found her, a child of 
eight, crying in the street. For months she had got up 
at daylight, had washed and dressed her two baby 
brothers, cooked their breakfast, cleaned house and 
tucked in her bedridden mother; but, try as she would, 
she had been late for school—not once, but several 
times. This was against the rules, and when the prizes 
and diplomas were given out all she got was a scolding. 
Later she was dismissed. Because she had no other 
place to go and because I had no child of my own I took 
her home with me. As I assumed all responsibility for 
her and she has no one but me, I shall carry it out to the 
end exactly as if she were my own daughter. My own 
daughter should not and would not marry a fisherman, 
neither shall Mignon. Madame la Marquise de la 
Caux is in Paris and I do what I can to look after her 
belongings. Madame, Mignon’s mother, is in Heaven, 
and the balance of her people God knows where, and so 
I do what I can to look after their child.” 

‘“‘But has the girl no say in the matter?”’ broke out 
Louis angrily. ‘‘ You are not to live with him; she is.”’ 

“That may make some difference in your country, 
Monsieur Louis, but it makes no difference in mine. In 
France we parents and guardians are the best judges of 
what is and what is not good for our children. Now, 
gentlemen, let us brush it all away. It is very creditable 
to your hearts to be so interested in the child; I do not 
blame you. She is very lovely and very amusing, and 
when she leaves us, even with the man I shall choose for 
her, it will be a great grief for me; for, you see, I am 
quite alone in the world. So, Monsieur Herbert, there 
is my hand. Not to have you understand me would be 
harder than all the rest, for I esteem you as no other 
man. And you, too, Monsieur Louis, with your big arms 
and your big heart. Let us be friends once more. And 
now I am tired out with the night’s work and if you do 
not mind I will say ‘Good-night.’”’ 
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table assured me with an earnestness that I mistook for 

sincerity, would eventually land me in Omaha. Instead, 
it disintegrated at the little town of Constantinople late in 
the evening, and just before the agent yawned and went home 
to bed he told me that a new train would be pieced together 
from a few of the cars and a smoker which was coming up on 
another branch at midnight, and that I could get out of town 
at three o'clock. 

It was then after ten, and the little Iowa town was wrapped 
in a prodigious silence. I read some literature which, 
according to the sign over the basket in the waiting-room, had 
been placed there by the local W. C. T. U. for the benefit of 
travelers. It exhorted me to cease from drink and to refrain 
thenceforth from beating my wife and children. I abandoned 
my reading in favor of the more interesting occupation of 
watching the second hand travel around its dial on my 
watch. Every little while it would complete a circuit. Then 
I would realize that another minute had worn away, and 
that as soon as sixty of these minutes had been completed an 
hour would have winged its flight back into history; and 
that as soon as five of these hours had chased each other 
down the echoless corridors of eternity I could board the 
train and sit up until breakfast. This thought filled me with 
such pleasure that I went out into the dark and began to 
tramp up and down the board walks of the main business 
street, leaving thunderous echoes as I walked. 


| HAD been traveling all day on a train which, the time- 


Z@F As I passed the frame porch of the Delmonico Hotel a 
man unfolded himself from the shadows and fell into step 
with me. I had begun cautiously to lower my watch into the 
space between my underwear and myself when I noticed on 
the breast of the stranger a huge silver star which shone and 
glistened as we passed under a street lamp. Upon the star 
was this legend: ‘‘City Police. Number 1.” Then I knew 
that I was being regarded not as a ‘‘robbee,”’ but as a 
robber—at least as a prospective or possible or apparent 
robber. So I bade the officer good-evening and asked if I 
might go with him on his rounds. ‘For,’ said I, “I ama 
stranger in your beautiful little city, and the task of sitting 
five hours in the severely plain waiting-room of your local 
railroad station is beyond one of my restless temperament.” 

The officer struggled with this remark for a moment and 
then nodded triumphantly. ‘‘Glad to have you,” he said, 
“though ’tain’t very exciting stumping around this town at 
midnight. If it wan’t for you fellows who get off the nine- 
forty-three and wait for the two-fifty-four, and get to 
rambling around jest as you did, I wouldn’t see a soul after 
ten o’clock—’cept Saturday nights—for a month at a time.”’ 

Thus relieved from all suspicion that it was my personal 
appearance which had won his heart and confidences I 
walked along with the officer. 

We tramped the length of the street, stopping now and 
then to try some store door or to look sharply up a pitchy side 
street in search of burglars or bandits or highwaymen who 
might be lurking there. I had no hopes, but the officer was 
an optimist. At every street he peered as confidently and 
grasped his club as earnestly as though he had an appoint- 
ment at that particular spot with a convention of despera- 
does. Only when we had passed the last street did he relax. 
Then he heaved a sigh—whether of disappointment or of 
relief I could not decide. ‘‘ Everything’s quiet,” he said, ‘‘and 
I ain’t going around again till one o’clock. Suppose we go 
over to the railroad station, get a drink and set a while.” 


ZLOZ We crossed the square to the station. I pumped a 
cupful of cold water for him and he returned the favor for me. 
Then we sat down on a baggage-truck, and, while I listened, 
he told of many and perilous adventures—of drunken men 
who pleaded for battle, of insolent tramps, and of one mem- 
orable occasion when, if he had been at one end of the village 
square instead of at the other at a certain hour, he would 
have met a burglar face to face and man to man. 

“’Tain’t a bad life,’’ he mused as he finished the story of 
this last disappointment. ‘‘Course I’m all the police the 
town has, and when there’s any trouble days I have to get 
up and ’tend toit. Breaks my rest sometimes, but not often. 
Jest as I said, there’ll sometimes be a month when I don’t 
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““*You Don’t Dare Arrest Us!’ Yelled Mrs. Van Rumble, Looking 
as if She was Going to Eat Up My Features” 





“Then We Started for the Lockup, Me Carrying the Post, and 
Them Two Sunburned Martyrs Meek as Stewed Lions” 





meet a soul nights that isn’t going home to bed respectable 
enough. We're orderly people out here. Maybe you 
wouldn’t believe it, but the only real trouble I ever had was 
made by the women of this town—and they was some of 
the ’way-up-an’-uppers too.” : 

“I'd hate to believe it,’’ I said. ‘‘ What was it all about?”’ 

“Dogged if I know,” said the officer, shaking his head. 
“It’s got me puzzled to this day. I know what the women 
wanted all right. They wanted to vote. Goodness knows 
they told us men that often enough so that we couldn’t 
mistake it. But what they meant by going about it the way 
they did gets my cats. It always has. I wish I knew enough 
to figure out just what Mrs. Van Rumble was thinking of 
when she chained herself to the hitching-post in front of the 
Town Hall one hot day "bout three years ago.” 

“Who is Mrs. Van Rumble?”’ I asked. 

“Never heard of her?’’ he asked me quickly. ‘Oh, well, 
you're a stranger around here or you’d know about her.” 


ZO ‘Mrs. Van Rumble is the biggest woman in the town. 
I don’t mean real size, you know—I guess Mrs. Answerp 
has her beat a little in weight. But I mean other ways. 
Everything’s Mrs. Van Rumble till you can’t rest. She runs 
the Presbyterian Church. She’s the head of the Women’s 
Literary Society, that’s so exclusive that if you’re out you 
can’t get in and if you’re in you don’t dare to get out. She's 
got a great big old house up by the park, and they tell me she 
always aims to have something new in it that nobody knows 
anything about so she can explain it to everybody that 
comes. She had an automobile seven years ago. Sam 
Perwick made most of his money in the livery business that 
summer hauling her home. She started the Public Library. 
Her two girls have been to college. She has everything 
new-fangled that comes out. There’s no use trying to keep 
up with her. The women tried it for a few years, but just as 
they’d got everything done over, the way Mrs. Van Rumble 
had things, she’d catch onto an entirely new style of tumblers 
or soup-spoons and then everybody would have to throw 
away theirs and start over again. The husbands had to 
shut down on it; it was breaking their backs. 

“T’ve always wondered myself why Mrs. Van Rumble 
didn’t go somewhere else and live in the middle of style instead 
of trying to lug it back here to Constantinople. It used to 
keep her working like a horse, transplanting all the high- 
falutin’ ideas she picked up on her travels. As muchas ten 
years ago she got on to that game of golf when she was at the 
seashore, and that autumn she made a golf ground out of 
Adam Smith’s cow-pasture. We used to see her and Dan 
Wiley’s wife and Mrs. Elbridge and the Perry girls and some 
of our ladylike boys pestering little white pills over, under and 
around Adam’s old cows as if their lives depended on it.”’ 


ZO ‘The grass was pretty long and Adam wouldn’t allow 
them to mowit, so it wasan awful chore to keep track of those 
pills; but they did it all right. I watched ’em one morning 
early, before I went home to breakfast. Mrs. Van Rumble 
would take one of her crooked clubs and waddle up to the 
ball as earnest as if she was going to shoot a ton of dynamite 
at a battleship. The youngest Banks boy—he is one of our 
nicest young ladies— would run off ahead with a sickle and a 
red flag, and after Mrs. Van Rumble had swatted the ball he 
would rush over and stick a red flag beside it. Then Mrs. 
Van Rumble would come along and mow away the grass 
until she could hit the ball again—except when it was near a 
cow. She was deathly afraid of cows. I always admired 
that woman for facing them deadly cows as much as she did 
in order to be fashionable. As a matter of fact the cows 
finally broke up her golf club. They ate up the cute little 
red flags that the boys had stuck around in the little holes 
they tried to herd the balls into, and I guess they gave ’em 
colic—the cows, I mean. Anyway, Adam Smith shut down 
on it, and the club died. 

“But that didn’t discourage Mrs. Van Rumble any, not a 
mite! Very next spring she came rolling back from California 
and persuaded Al Taylor, who runs the hotel here—the 
Delmonico House that we just passed—to serve what she 
called ‘al frescoed’ meals. She’d eat ’em in California, and 
she said if he would do it all the society of the town would 
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flock down every night, and he’d get so rich he’d be ashamed 
to let a traveling man in the place.: Al has a little grass 
spot ’side of his hotel, and the women lugged rubber plants 
and ferns and hammocks down there and made it look 
slicker than anything. He took his tables out there, and the 
first night you could hardly get near enough to see the folks 
eat. It would have been great if it hadn’t been for the mos- 
quitoes. They've got biteless mosquitoes out ‘in California, 
I guess, but Mrs. Van Rumble forgot to bring ’em back home 
along with the frescoed idea. Anyway, everybody was so 
busy slapping they didn’t have any time for eating; and 
in the middle of things that big, red-headed Lizzie, who 
waits table off and on at the Delmonico, let go of a plate of 
soup to take a poke at a mosquito, and the soup went all 
over four of our society leaders—after which it rained until 
the following Tuesday. 

“That seemed to hold Mrs. Van Rumble for a while, but 
not for long. She organized what she called a hunt club, and 
that kept us from feeling sad and dreary quite a while too. 
She had all the young and middle-aged folks in her set riding 
livery plugs in the funniest clothes I ever hope to see in or 
out of a circus. 

‘‘] don’t know what they were supposed to hunt, but I 
know two of them came in town one afternoon hunting a 
hack to bring home Mrs. Dan Wiley’s husband, who had 
tried to jump a hedge fence on a horse that knew more than 
he did and stopped this side of the thing. Dan’s skin wouldn’t 
hold water for a month, and he broke up the hunt club by 
going around and telling the other members how it hurt to 
land in a hedge fence butter side down.”’ 


Z@OF? ‘| used to feel kind of sorry for Mrs. Van Rumble, her 
schemes seemed to get so messed up. But she never seemed 
to mindit. I guess, thougli, she must have run out of ideas in 
this country, because three years ago this spring she went 
to Europe. That was the biggest thing ever happened in 
Constantinople. Nobody in town had ever been to Europe, 
and it tore us all up for about three months, getting her 
started off properly. The Literary Club gave a reception, 
and Mrs. Van Rumble read a paper on Europe—she’d been 
studying up on it for years, they say. And they gave her a 
book that tells you how to talk four or five languages without 
knowing anything about them. The Presbyterian minister 
preached a sermon on the perils of the deep, and Mrs. Van 
Rumble gave a farewell reception, after which the whole 
crowd took her to the train. 

“Well, Mrs. Van Rumble went away, and we rested 
pretty easy that summer. There wan’t anything on hand 
but a Presidential election, and even that didn’t heat up 
enough to bother. Mrs. Van Rumble wrote a letter to the 
Constantinople ‘Argus’ every week that was as good as a 
guide-book and kept us mighty well posted as to her where- 
abouts. Finally, along in August, she came home. Didn’t 
let any one know about it. Jest stepped off the train 
as natural as if she had been down to Gainesville for a 
day’s shopping. Never saw any one so careless about a 
journey. 

‘Jest the same, the rest of the town wasn’t so calm about 
the trip. The band boys got together that night and sere- 
naded her, and she sent down for ice cream for them and 
made a little speech. Funniest speech I ever heard. Some- 
thing had happened to her voice. It had gotten all twisted 
and curled up till you couldn’t understand more than half 
the words. She sort of apologized for it—said that being so 
long in Paris she had kind of lost the hang of English. Any- 
way, it was mighty interesting. And the clothes she wore the 
next week would have scared a dray horse—all Paris duds. 
She’d brought home about a ton of truck of all sorts—gave a 
lot of it away too. 

‘* Ek Haines said you could tell who was who in Constanti- 
nople a whole lot easier after that trip. If a family hada 
souvenir card from Mrs. Van Rumble on their card-tray 
they were worth noticing, and if they got a present from her 
they were the real pure-quill stuff. She gave a reception, 
too, in a week or so. Most everybody in town was invited. 
Cost me seven dollars for a new suit of clothes, but it was 
worth it. We all looked at the pictures Mrs. Van Rumble 
had brought home; and she stood up in the corner with a 
stick and explained a lot of stereopticon pictures on a big 
sheet until you would almost think you were in Europe.”’ 


ZOZF ‘We had about a week’s rest after the reception, 
and we men had just got to work ina sort of half-hearted 
way discussing the political campaign when word came that 
Mrs. Van Rumble was organizing a new club that was going 
to lay over and put in the shade all the clubs she had ever 
organized before. It was all a big secret, the women said. 
It was an idea she had picked up in London. 

“You can bet we were interested. We wanted to see just 
what sort of a new fool stunt Mrs. Van Rumble was going to 
do. But no one could get a word out of any of Mrs. Van 
Rumble’s friends. They just went around with their lips 
sort of jammed tight together, and they were that cross it 
was next to impossible to live with them. 

‘“‘T went to bed late one morning, and was jest good and 
asleep when Ek Haines come in and had Sarah wake me. 
‘Come downtown quick as ever you can put on clothes 
enough to be respectable,’ he says. ‘Mrs. Van Rumble has 
got loose and the whole town is watching.’ 

‘“‘T got into my clothes and put on my star jest in case of 
trouble. When I got down to the main street you could 
hardly see for the crowd. It was watching a parade. Fun- 
niest parade | ever saw. No band nor nothing, but twenty 
women—the ‘four hundred’ of Constantinople. Mrs. Van 
Rumble was first. She had on her very best duds—Paris 
gown, they say—and a great big hat that flopped down 
over one eye. Couldn’t see that eye, but the other was 
terrible to look at. It was full of blood and thunder. I 
never see a woman so mad; and all over nothing, so far as 
I could find out. 

“Right behind Mrs. Van Rumble came Mrs. Dan Wiley. 
She was plowing along through the dusty street with her 
best clothes on too. She looked mad, too, but not so mad as 
Mrs. Van Rumble. She ain't built to look that mad. She 
carried a big banner with ‘Votes for Women’ on it. Behind 
her came Mrs. Elbridge. She is a nice old lady, about sixty, 
but vinegar would have looked sweet beside her that morning. 
She glared at us men as if we were poisonous. She carried a 
banner too. It had ‘If Taxed, Why Not Enfranchised?’ on 
it. After hercame Mrs. Perry with another banner. It had: 
‘Slaves Can Fight, Why Not Women?’ Then came poor 
Mrs. Answerp. She is so fat she hardly ever walks anywhere, 
and it made me feel sorry for her to see her stumbling along 
out there in the dust. Her face was so hot and red that 
the mad on it looked funny. Little Mrs. Struthers brought 
up the rear. She is about as big as a canary seed, but she 


was carrying a banner too. It was the fiercest of the lot. 
It read: ‘If Not Votes, Perhaps Blood.’ . 

‘All the men downtown stood in the shade and cheered 
’em along polite as you please, but it didn’t seem to help 
their mad any. It was the maddest procession ever I see. 
Young Jimmy Slagle, who runs the drug store, thought he 
would be unusually nice, and when they passed his place he 
ran out and invited the whole procession in to have free ice 
cream. Did he get thanked? Notmuch. Mrs. Van Rumble 
screwed that left eye of hers that wasn’t hidden by her hat 
right into ‘his gizzard, he says, and then she said ‘Brute!’ as 
loud as a cannon cracker. Jimmy told me afterward he felt 
like a red ant under a street roller.” 


ZOZ ‘I was standing well down the street, not doing 
anything particular, when the procession reached me, and 
first thing I knew Mrs. Van Rumble turned and headed it 
right at me. When I see her looks I thought I’d slip over 
Ad Green’s big billboard that was right behind me and get 
away. Then says I to myself: ‘No, I’m the city police, and 
it ain’t proper torun.’ So I stood still, and when Mrs. Van 
Rumble got within about a foot of me she stopped short 
and yelled: ‘Take us to prison!’ 

““* Prison?’ asks I. ‘Why, ma’am?’ 

“Take us to prison. Takeus! I defy you. I beg you to 
do it. The women of America will rise over our suffering 
bodies!’ she says in a kind of shriek. 

“Lord Harry, Mrs. Van Rumble,’ says I, considerable 
flustered, ‘I ain’t going to arrest you! You can go on and 
parade all day if you like.’ 

“‘T judged that would promote peace, but it didn’t worth 
a cent. Every woman in the line glared at me and hissed: 
‘Coward!’ 

““*You don’t dare arrest us!’ yelled Mrs. Van Rumble, 
looking as if she was going to eat up my features. ‘You and 
your miserable men companions deny us the right to 
be arrested. Please arrest us. We ask it as a favor to 
downtrodden women. Officer, do your duty.’ 

““‘Not if I know myself,’ I says, getting real desperate. 
‘If you ever saw that calaboose, Mrs. Van Rumble, you 
wouldn’t be so darned anxious. First place, it wouldn’t 
hold you; and, second place, Ike Newbold is in there this 
minute, drunk as a boiled owl. You go on and parade if 
you like.’ 

“Mrs. Van Rumble said‘ Brute!’ again. She just spit it at 
me. Mrs. Dan Wiley yelled: ‘Tyrant!’ The Woods girls 
came right up and stuck their pretty faces into my old mug 
and said: ‘Mean old thing!’ There I was as unpopular as a 
rattlesnake, and what could I do? I got so rattled I jest 
braced up and pushed my way out of the crowd. ‘You 
women go on and parade all you want,’ I says. ‘As fer me, 
I’m goin’ home.’ 

“Nothing happened for three days. I stayed in bed days 
and kept a sharp lookout nights, and I managed to dodge 
everything that looked the least mite like a mad woman 
with a banner. I thought the whole thing had blown over 
when Town Board meeting-night came around and I came 
down to the meeting, as usual, to make my report. I’m 
janitor of the engine-house, anyway, and the board meets in 
the little room above. Well, sir, I opened up and the board 
went upstairs, and I hadn’t smoked more than half a pipe 
on the steps below when along came a mess of women. 
Before I could dodge they was right on me—the same gang— 
Mrs. Van Rumble in front, and all of them about twice as 
mad as before.” 


Z@OF “‘‘We demand entrance to the council chamber!’ 
says Mrs. Van Rumble in an awful voice. 

““*We obey the laws. We have a right to see them made,’ 
says Mrs. Dan Wiley. 

“Only cowards sit behind bars,’ says Mrs. Answerp, 
puffing. She was all out of breath keeping up with the crowd. 

‘“‘*Reason now may save bloodshed later,’ pipes up little 
Mrs. Struthers, standing on tiptoe so that I could see her 
terrible eye. 

‘7 took a long breath and waited for the row to stop. 
‘Gee whiz, ladies!’ says I, ‘there ain’t a mite of objection. 
Walk right up.’ : 

“Now I ask you if that was anything to make a crowd of 
women mad. It beats my time. They pounced at me as 
if I’d tried to bite ’em. Mrs. Van Rumble said ‘Brute!’ 
in bigger letters than before. Mrs. Dan Wiley yelled: 
‘Slave!’ The Woods girls shrieked: ‘Villain!’ Little Mrs. 
Struthers got up on tiptoe again and called mea ‘ Miserable 
nincompoop.’ Then they climbed the stairs, sort of crowd- 
ing me up before them, and we all burst into the board 
meeting jest as the secretary was reading the bills. 

‘Well, sir, I’d suffered a good deal, but I wish you could 
have seen that gang squirm. It was worth going through 
what I did to see. It was an awful hot night, and they all 
had their coats off and their feet on the table. Old Pete 
Boggs had his shoes off too. They was all smoking, of 
course, and when they saw the élite of Constantinople 
bursting in that door you’d ’a’ thought they had been caught 
stealing sheep. 

“Them feet went down off the table with a simultaneous 
bang. Every fellow in the room clawed for his coat, and 
Boggs pretty near had a fit trying to get his shoes on. Doc 
Simms put his cigar in his pocket, he was so flustered. Then 
the president of the board got up and made a low bow and 
says to Mrs. Van Rumble, as polite as pie: ‘Welcome, 
women of Constantinople, to our humble meeting. We are 
honored by your presence. Officer, jest take these keys and 
slip over in the Knights of Pythias Hall and get some more 
chairs for the ladies.’”’ 


OZ ‘‘ Andy Matthews was president of the board then, 
and he was pretty slick with that kind of talk. But he didn’t 
suit "em any better than I did. Seemed to me almost as if 
Mrs. Van Rumble was mad first ’cause she got in, and second 
because she hadn’t been thrown out. She sort of ground her 
teeth and then stepped up to the board table bold as brass. 

‘“‘* Your miserable flattery will not avail!’ she yells. ‘You 
can sneer at us and shrink before us, but it will not settle 
this great question. Give us the ballot!’ 

““*Votes for women!’ says all the other ladies loud and 
madlike. 

““*The franchise or death!’ says little Mrs. Struthers, 
climbing over my toes to get into the mess. 

““* Trousers for everybody!’ yelled Ek Haines, who had 
come up to see the fun. Mrs. Van Rumble turned around 
and I thought she was going to explode. She pretty near did 
when she said ‘Brute!’ this time. It was the most sound 
I ever heard in one word. 

“Andy asked Mrs. Van Rumble if the board could do 
anything for her and her friends. 


“‘*We demand votes for women,’ says Mrs. Van Rumble, 
putting her forefinger on the table and sort of leaning on it. 

‘**T haven’t got em,’ says Andy, cool as you please. 

“Mrs. Van Rumble looked at him the way a woman would 
look at a fly that had got in a milk-pitcher. Then she says 
very emphatically: ‘We shall stay here in this room until 
we have received our request!’ 

‘Andy looked at her and the other women and sort of 
grinned. He is a wonder, Andy is. You can’t bother him 
no way. ‘All in favor of giving votes to women please say 
‘‘Aye,’’’ he says. 

‘““Every member of the board said ‘Aye.’ And they were 
pretty enthusiastic about it too. They felt as comfortable 
with all those women in there as they would among that 
many wildcats. It was hot enough anyway, goodness 
knows, and they had their coats on, and I guess they would 
have voted to give Mrs. Van Rumble the water-works 
system if that would have satisfied her. 

““When everybody had voted Andy got up and made a 
low bow. ‘Now,’ he says, ‘this council has done all it can for 
you, Mrs. Van Rumble. Go ahead and vote all you want.’ 

“Now you’d ’a’ thought that would have satisfied them 
women, but for all the way they acted Andy might as 
well have slapped ’em all in the face. They looked kind 
of amazed and petrified for a minute. Mrs. Van Rumble 
swallowed a couple of times and kind of looked around 
wildlike. Then she turned that glare of hers on Andy, 
and says she: ‘BRUTE!!!!’ 

“And all the other ‘Brutes!’ she’d been saying weren’t a 
patch to that one. 

“After these few remarks by the ladies they all turned 
around and tried to go downstairs at once, and the trustees 
took off their coats again and put their feet on the table and 
got comfortable—all but old Pete, who didn’t dare take off 
his shoes again for fear they would come back. But they 
didn’t do any more business that night. They kept trying 
to figger out what in time those women had been driving at. 
Some of them thought the hot weather had turned ’em a 
little, but Andy Matthews jest laughed. 

“*Tt’s just another fad Mrs. Van Rumble has imported 
into Constantinople,’ he says. ‘You don’t know and I don’t 
know and nobody knows what she’s driving at. But, Lord, 
it keeps her happy, and if she don’t get to coming up here on 
hot nights too much we can stand it.’”’ 


ZO ‘Nothing happened for a week, and I begun to 
breathe easy and go downtown days again. Then the real 
event came sudden-like, just like the rest of Mrs. Van 
Rumble’s performances. It was a boiling hot day, the last of 
August. It had been too darned hot to sleep, so I got up 
about eleven and came downtown to see the noon train come 
in. I’d got pretty near to the main street when I see Mrs. 
Van Rumble and little Mrs. Struthers coming down the 
street with those man-eating looks in their eyes. They 
had chains and padlocks in their hands; and they was 
talking disappointed-like. I could hear’’em from behind the 
livery-barn door, where I got so as to be out of harm’s way. 

“There ain’t a single railing in town,’ says Mrs. Struthers, 
almost crying. ‘I looked everywhere last night.’ 

“‘* But there’s got to be,’ says Mrs. Van Rumble. ‘It’s the 
only way you can do it. I tell you I saw ’em with my own 
eyes. It was wonderful. All London was impressed.’ 

““Tt would be great for Constantinople,’ says Mrs. 
Struthers, sort of wistful, ‘but what are we going to do? 
Would a hitching-post do?’ 

‘““*Viola Struthers, sometimes you remind me of a plumb 
idiot,’ says Mrs. Van Rumble; ‘why, there ain’t a hitching- 
post in all of London.’ 

““* And there ain’t a railing in all of Constantinople,’ says 
Mrs. Struthers, perky as a gamecock. ‘So what are you 
going to do about it?’ 

‘‘Mrs. Van Rumble said something, but, being too far 
behind, I didn’t hear it. Anyway I was thankful for what 
I heard, and I went right home. If they wanted to chop 
down a few hitching-posts it was nothing to me. I wasn’t 
looking for any more remarks from them women. 

‘*T went home and lay down on the lounge, and seems as if 
I hadn’t been dozing but three minutes when Sarah bounced 
in and woke me up. ‘Mark,’ says she, all flustered, ‘that 
crazy Mrs. Van Rumble and Mrs. Struthers are doing 
something awful downtown, and everybody’s gone to see 
‘em. I’m going, too, and you’d better come along. It ain’t 
safe to have such women loose. Hurry up now.’ 

““T always hurry when Sarah asks me to, and besides I 
guessed I had to see the show after all. So I hurried up. 
The crowd was right in front of the Town Hall, and it was so 
thick you couldn’t see a thing. But I was an officer of the 
law, and I pushed through and opened the Town Hall door 
and let Sarah in, and we went upstairs where we could see 
fine, and in chairs too.” 


Z@OZ ‘There, right down below us, was Mrs. Van Rumble 
and Mrs. Struthers chained up to an iron hitching-post. 
They had big chains around their waists that went through 
the hole in the post and had padlocks on ’em. It was an 
awful hot day, and there wasn’t a mite of shade, and the 
women was bareheaded but all dressed up, and looked as 
if they was all done on that side and ready to turn over and 
be basted. But they were jest as stiff and proud as you 
please, and the way Mrs. Struthers looked around at that 
crowd you'd 'a’ thought she was picking out the likeliest 
person to make a light luncheon. 

‘‘When I got there Mrs. Dan Wiley and Mrs. Perry and 
Mrs. Ed Stevens was arguing with Mrs. Van Rumble. 
‘Course they were using more highfalutin’ words, but the 
nub of what they was saying was that Mrs. Van Rumble 
should quit her foolishness and come on home. But they 
weren’t getting anywhere at all with her. She jest kept 
saying: ‘Certainly not. I know just what Iam doing. The 
leading women in England have done it successful. The 
cause needs martyrs, and Mrs. Struthers and I are not afraid 
to serve.’ 

“Then Mrs. Struthers stiffened up until she was almost 
five feet tall, and yelled ‘Votes for women!’ as fierce as if 
she was leading a Confederate charge. 

“T see right away that they couldn’t get loose from the 
hitching-post. Whoever had chained ’em up, and whatever 
he had done it for, he had done a good job. It wastoo blazin’ 
hot for any mortal to stay out there even to look on, let alone 
being tied up bareheaded, and first thing I knew I was diving 
downstairs like a fool into trouble again. I pushed into the 
crowd—it was thinning out a lot ’cause of the heat—and 
came up to Mrs. Van Rumble. 

“‘* How-de-do!’ said I, as careless as possible. ‘Nice day.’ 


CONCLUDED ON PAGE 55 
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A Romance of the Blue Ridge: 


AUTHOR OF 


Xill 
(ex lay in Hoke Belew’s cabin—not in the living- 


room where were the fireplace and the large bed and the 

tiny cradle, but in the smaller addition at the side, 
entered only from the porch which extended along the front 
of both parts. He still lay on the litter upon which he had 
been placed tocarry him down the mountain—an improvised 
thing made by stretching quilts across two poles of slender 
green pines. The litter was placed on low trestles to raise it 
from the floor, and close to the open door to give him air. 
David had not regained consciousness since his hurt, but 
lay like one dead, with closed eyes and blanched lips. 

Cassandra sat beside him alone. All night long she had 
been there—unsleeping, hollow-eyed and worn with tearless 
grief. She had done all she knew how to do. Before going 
for help she had removed his clothing and bound about his 
body strips torn from her dress to stop the bleeding of his 
shoulders where the silver bullet had torn across them. 
Hoke had tried to arouse him, but had failed. At intervals 
during the night Cassandra had bathed him with a stimulant 
over the heart and lungs, had chafed his hands and had 
tried to warm his feet by rubbing them and wrapping them 
up between jugs of hot water. She had bathed his bruised 
head and cut away the softly curling hair from the spot 
where his head had struck the rock. What more she could 
do she knew not, and now she sat at his side, still chafing his 
hands and waiting for Hoke Belew’s return. 

Hoke had gone to the station to telegraph for Doctor 
Towers. Azalea, in the living-room, was preparing dinner, 
stopping now and then to touch her baby’s cradle or to stoop 
a moment over the treasure therein. Aunt Sally sat in the 
doorway, telling gruesome tales of how she had ‘‘seen people 
hurted that-a-way and nevah come out’n hit.’”’ She had 
ridden over to give help and sympathy, but Cassandra had 
said that she would watch alone. 








Z@Z It was one of those breathless hours before a rain when 
not a leaf stirs; even the birds were silent. Cassandra tried 
to give David a few drops of the stimulant and it seemed to 
her that he swallowed a little. She thought she saw his 
eyelids quiver, and her heart pounded suffocatingly in her 
breast. She dropped beside him on her knees and once again 
tried to give him the stimulant. This time she was sure he 
took it, and, still kneeling there, she bowed her head and 
pressed her lips upon the hand she had been chafing. Did it 
move or not? She could not tell, and again she sat gazing in 
the still, white face. Oh, the suspense! Oh, the joy that was 
agony! If this were truly the awakening and meant life! In 
her intensity of longing for some further signs she drew 
slowly nearer and nearer until at last her lips touched his. 
Then in shame she hid her face in the quilt at his side. 

As she thus knelt his fluttering eyelids lifted and he saw 
her there and felt the quivering hand beneath his head. Not 
understanding how or why this should be he waited per- 
fectly still, trying to gather his thoughts. A great peace was 
in his heart—a peace and content so sweet that he did not 
wish to move. Lingering beneath this content he held a dim 
memory of a great anger, a horror of anger. Vaguely it 
seemed to him now that all was as he wished it to be, with 
Cassandra near. He liked to feel her hand beneath his head 
and her other hand upon his own, and her heavy bronze 
hair so close; and he closed his eyes once more to shut out 
all else, for the room was strange to him—this raftered 
place all whitewashed from ceiling to floor. 

He had forgotten what had happened, but Cassandra was 
there and he was content. Something had touched his lips 
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and brought him back, he was sure of that, and his weakly 
beating heart stirred to more vigorous action. He turned his 
head a little, a very little, toward her, and his fingers closed 
about her hand to hold it there. She lifted her head then and 
they looked into each other’s eyes—a long, deep look. 

Later, when Azalea entered, she found them both sleeping, 
Cassandra’s hand still beneath his head, his face pressed to 
her soft hair and his free arm flung about her. Azalea stole 
away and hurried with the news to old Sally, who also crept 
in and looked on them and stole away. 

The two women sat in the large room and talked in low 
tones, but at intervals Azalea crept to the door and looked in 
onthem. At last the baby wailed out with a lusty cry which 
roused Cassandra; but as she lifted her head David clung to 
her and drew her cheek to his lips. 


LO ‘ Are you hurt?” he murmured. In some way he had 
confused matters and thought it was she who had been shot. 

‘“‘Tt’s not me that’s hurt,” she said tenderly. 

Azalea hurried away and returned with some warm milk 
that she had prepared for Cassandra, who took it and held it 
to David's lips. 

“Drink it, Doctah,”’ urged Azalea. ‘‘She won’t tech any- 
thing till you do.” 

Then he obeyed, slowly drinking it all, his eyes fixed on 
Cassandra’s as a child looks up to his mother. As she rose 
he held her with his free hand. 

“What is it? How long ” His voice sounded thin 
and weak. ‘Strange—I can’t lift thisarm at all. Tell me.” 
‘Seems like I can’t. When you are strong again I will.” 

Feebly he tried to raise himself. ‘‘Don’t—oh, don’t, 
Doctor Thryng! If you bleed again you'll die,” she wailed. 

“Sit near me.” 

She drew a low chair and sat near him as she had through 
the slow and anxious hours, and again he drowsed off, only 
to open his eyes from time to time as if to assure himself that 
she was still there. 

Again Azalea brought her milk and white beaten biscuit, 
hot and sweet, and Cassandra ate. When David opened 
his eyes to look at her she smiled, but would not let him talk 
toher. Nevertheless his mind was busy trying to understand 
why he was lying thus, and dimly the events of the last few 
days came back to him shadowy and confused. When he 
looked up and saw her smile his heart was satisfied, but 
when he closed his eyes again a strange sense of tragedy 
settled down upon him—what or why he knew not. 





ZOF Suddenly he called to her as if from his sleep: ‘ Have 
I killed some one?’’ and there was horror in his voice. 

““No, no, Doctor Thryng. You been nigh about killed 
yourself. Oh, why didn’t I send for a doctor who could do 
you right! Bishop Towers won't know anything about 
this.” 

‘““What have you done?” 

‘“‘T sent for Bishop Towers.”’ 

“Who did me up like this?”’ 

She was silent, and, rising quickly, stepped out on the 
porch, her cheeks flaming crimson. Yesterday in her terror 
and frenzy she could have done anything; but now—with 
his eyes fixed on her face so intently—she could not reply, 
nor tell how, alone, she had stripped him to the waist and 
bound him about with the homespun cotton of her dress to 
stanch the bleeding before hurrying down the mountain for 
help. instinctively she had done the right thing and had 
done it well, but now she could not talk about it. 

(Page 21) 


By Payne 


‘“‘WHEN THE GATES LIFT UP THEIR HEADS,” ETC. 
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David tried to call after her, but she had gone around into 
the next room and taken the baby from his cradle where he 
was wailing his demands for at tentic yn. Azalea had gone out 
for a moment, and Aunt Sally “lowed the’ wan’t no use 
sp’ilin’ him by takin’ him up ev’y time he fretted fer hit.’ 

Cassandra walked up and down the porch, comforted by 
the feeling of the child in her arms. Gradually he settled 
down on her bosom, his face tucked softly in the curve of her 
neck, and slept. She heard David speaking her name and 
went to him, but he only looked up at her and smiled. 

“T’m sorry I left you alone,” she said tenderly; ‘‘I'll 
call Aunt Sally.” 

‘““No, wait—I only want—to look at you.” 

She stood swaying her lithe body to rock the sleeping 
child. David thought he never had seen anything lovelier. 
How serious his wounds were he did not know. But one 
thing he knew well, and to that one thought he clung. He 
wanted Cassandra where he could see her all the time. 

They heard voices and she looked out from the doorway. 
“It’s Hoke. They’ve sent old Doctor Bartlett. I’m so glad. 
Aunt Sally, I reckon they’ll need hot water.’ 

“Cassandra! Cassandra!” called David almost irrité ibly. 

She came back to him. 

‘Where are they ?”’ 

e Down the road a piece. I’mglad. You'll be done right 
now. 

““Stoop to me. 

She obeyed, salt the free arm caught and held her; then, 
as the voices drew near, released her with glowing eyes and 
burning cheeks. 

She stepped out on the porch to meet them, half hiding 
her face behind the babe in her arms; and old Doctor 
Bartlett thought he, too, never had seen ‘anything lovelier. 

‘*He’s awake,” said Cassandra quietly to Hoke, and the 
two men went to David. 

She carried the child back and asked Aunt Sally to wait 
on them, while she sat down in a low splint rocker, listening 
with throbbing nerves to the voices in the room beyond. 


ZO? When Hoke came out to them a moment later Azalea 
began eagerly to question him, but Cassandra was silent. 

‘Doctah says we bettah tote ’im ovah to ’is own place 
today. Aunt Sally "lows she can bide thar fer a while an’ see 
‘im well again. 

“Ye hain’t goin’ to ‘low that, be ye, Hoke? Hit mought 
look like we wan't willin’ fer him to bide ‘long of us.”’ 

‘Hit hain’t what hit looks like, hit’s what’s best fer ’im,” 
said Hoke sagely. ‘‘ Whatevah Doctah says we'll do.” Then 
Hoke laughed quietly. ‘‘He done tol’ Doctah Bartlett 'at 
he reckoned somebody mus’ ’a’ took’im fer some sorter wild 
creetur an’ shot ’im by mistake. I guess Frale’s safe enough 
f’om 'im if the fool boy only know’d hit.”’ 

‘‘Frale he’s plumb crazy, the way he’s ben actin’,”” said 
Azalea. 

‘*An’ Doctah Towahs he telegrafted ‘at he'd send this 
‘ere Doctah, an’ he’d come up tomorrow with Miz Towahs 
to stop ovah with ye, so I reckon yer maw wants ye down 
thar, Cass.” 

Cassandra rose quic kly and placed the sleeping child 
gently in his cradle-box. “I'll go,” she said. ‘‘There’s no 
need for me here now. Hoke—you’ve been right good 
She stopped abruptly and turned to his wife. ‘I must wear 
your dress off, Azalie, but I'll send it back by Hoke as soon 
as it’s been washed.” She went out of the door almost as if 
she were eager to escape, 
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Thryng was carried home that afternoon, according to the 
physician's orders, although the soft rain which had been 
threatening all day had begun to fall. A bed was improvised 
for Aunt Sally on the floor of the cabin, while David lay in 
his own bed in his canvas room, bandaged about both body 
and head, and withal moderately comfortable, ‘sufficiently 
himself to realize what had occurred, and overjoyed because 
of the reward his wounds had brought him. Doctor Bart- 
lett went down to the Fall place and was given the bed in the 


loom-shed, as David had been, and had the pleasure of again ° 


seeing Cassandra, who looked after his needs. 


7 . 7 . 


&@7P Early one morning Hoke Belew put his head in at the 
door of Thryng’s cabin, where Aunt Sally was squatted 
before the fireplace, preparing breakfast for the patient. 
“*How’s Doc?” he asked. 

“He's right fa’r.” 

“Ye reckon I mought go in yandah whar he is at?’”’ 

“Ye can look in an’ see is he awake. I’m gittin’ his hot 
bread an’ coffee.”’ 

He crossed the floor with care, and paused, big and 
smiling, in the doorway of the canvas room. 

“That you, Hoke? Come in,’’ said David cheerfully. He 
extendeda hand which Hoke took in hisand held awkwardly, 
shocked at the white face before him. 

“Ye do look puny,” he said at last. ‘‘But we-uns sure be 
glad ye’re livin’. Ye tol’ me to come early, sol come.”’ 

“It’s awfully good of you. Bring a chair and sit near, so 
we can talk a bit. Now, Hoke, laid up here as I am, I need 
your help. I want to send you to Farington or Lone Pine— 
somewhere—I don’t know where such things are to be 
had—but, Hoke, you've been married and know all about 
what’s needed here.” 

“Ye want me to git ye a license, I reckon,’’ said Hoke, 
grinning; ‘‘ but what good will hit be to ye now? Ye can’t 
stan’ on yer feet.”’ 

“‘T can put it under my pillow and keep it to get well on. 
See here, Hoke, I don’t even know if she’ll marry me—she 
has not said so; but I'll be ready. You'll keep this quiet 
for me, Hoke? Because it would trouble her if the whole 
mountain-side should know what I have done before she does. 
Yet a girl like Cassandra is worth winning, so whenever she 
will have me I want to be ready.”’ 

They talked in low tones, Hoke leaning forward close to 
David, his elbows on his knees. ‘‘I reckon ye’re a-thinkin’ 
to bide on here ‘long o’ we-uns an’ not carry her off nowhar 
else?’’ he asked gravely. 

David's paleness left him for a moment asthe warm tide 
swept upward from his heart. ‘‘My home is not in this 
country, and wherever a man goes he expects to take his wife 
with him. Don’t you people here in the mountains do the 
same?”’ 

“T reck’n so, but hit would nigh ’bout kill Azalie ef she 
war to lose Cass. The’ve ben fren’s evah sence the’ war 
littlin’s.”’ 

“Hoke, if you were to find it necessary to go away any- 
where would you leave your wife behind to please Cassan- 
dra Merlin?’’ The man was silent, and David continued: 
‘‘Before you were married if you had known there was 
another man, and a criminal at that, hanging around deter- 
mined to get her wouldn’t you have married her out of hand 
as soon as you could get her consent? It’s my opinion, 
knowing the sort of man you are, that you would.”’ 

“‘T sure would.”’ 

‘“‘Then you can understand why I wish to have a marriage 
license under my pillow.” 

“‘T reck’n so—but—you-all hain’t quite our kind—not 
bein’ kin to none of us. Ye understan’ me, suh. We-uns air 
a proud people here an’ we think a heap o’ our women. Hit 
would be right hard should ye git sorter tired o’ Cassandry 
when ye come to git her amongst yer people, bein’ she hain’t 
like none o’ yer folks, understand. Me an’ Azalie we ben 
speakin’ right smart together—an’ —well, we do sure think 
a heap o’ ye, Doc—an’ hit ain’t no disrespect to you-uns 
neither. Have ye said anything to her maw?” 

“Not a word. When I learned that another man was 
before me I stood one side as an honorable man should and 
gave him his chance. But when it comes to being attacked 
by the other man and shot in the back By Heaven! 
No power on earth will hold me from trying to win her now. 
As for the other matter never you fear. Be my friend, 
Hoke.”’ 

‘‘Waal, I reckon ye’ll have yer own way an’ I mought as 
well git hit fer ye, but I did promise Azalie ‘at I’d speak that 
word to ye,’” said the young man, rising with an air of relief. 

“Tell your wife that you are both quite right and that I 
am right also. Just hunt up my trousers, willyou? I want 
my pocketbook. If I have to sign anything before anybody 
bring him here. There on that card you have it all—my full 
name and all that, you know.” 





ZOF David tried to eat what Sally Carew prepared for 
him, using his unbound hand; but his egg was hard and his 
coffee thick and boiled. So he lay silent and uncomfortable, 
watching her move about his rooms, wearing her great, black 
sunbonnet. She appeared kindly and pleasant when he 
could see her face, which was thin and very much lined 
but motherly and good. Waiting and listening, sure that 
Cassandra would not leave him all day without coming to 
him—even though Aunt Sally had taken him in charge— 
David's mind was full of her. If he closed his eyes he saw her. 
If he opened them and watched Sally’s meager form and 
black sunbonnet moving about he thought what it might be 
to see Cassandra there. 

He could not and would not look at the future. The pic- 
ture Hoke Belew had summoned up when he had suggested 
taking Cassandra away to be among people alien to her he 
put from him. The present was his, and it was all he had, 
perhaps all he ever would have; and now he would not allow 
one little joy of it toescape him. He would be greedy of it 
and have all the gladness of the moments as they came. 

Without, all was very peaceful; only within himself were 
turmoil and impatience. But he knew that to remain calm 
and unmoved was to keep back his fever and hasten recuper- 
ation, so he closed his eyes and tried to live for the moment 
in the remembrance of that awakening when he had found 
her kneeling at his side. Thus he dropped to sleep, and 
again, when he awoke, he found Cassandra there as if in 
answer to his silent call. 

She was seated quietly sewing, as if it were no unusual 
thing for her to visit him thus, and when his earnest gaze 
caused her to look up she only smiled and came to him. “I 
sent Aunt Sally down to see Mother while I could stay by 
you and do for you a little,’’ she said. 

Calm and restful she seemed, yet when he extended his 
free hand and took hers he felt a tremor in her touch that 


delighted his heart. He brought her hand to his lips. ‘I’ve 
been needing you all the morning. Aunt Sally has done 
everything—all she could. If I should let you have this 
hand again would you go so far away from me that I could 
not reach you?”’ 

“Not if you want me near.” 

“Then put away your sewing and bring your chair close 
to me, and let us talk together while we may.”” She obeyed 
and sat looking away from him out through the open door. 
“You have thoughts—sweet, big thoughts, dear girl; put 
them in words for me now while we are so blessedly alone.”’ 

“T can’t say rightly what I think. Seems like if I had some 
other way—something besides words to tell my thoughts 
with—I could do it better; but words are all we have—and 
seems like when I want them most they won’t come.” 

“That's the way with all of us, Don’t you see you are 
still beyond my reach? Come. If you can’t tell your 
thoughts in words give them by the touch of your hands as 
you did a moment ago.”’ She did as he bade her, and, lean- 
ing forward, took his hand in both her own. ‘“ That’s right. 
I’ll teach you how to tell your thoughts without words. 
Now how came you to find us the other day?” 


LOY ‘| don’t know myself. It wasastrange way. First I 
rode down to Teasley’s Mill to—to try to persuade them— 
Giles Teasley—to allow him to go free.’’ She paused and 
put her hand to her throat as her way was. ‘I think, Doctor 
Thryng, I’d better build up the fire and get you some hot 
milk. Doctor Bartlett said you must have it often—and— 
to keep you very quiet.” 

“Not until you tell me now—this moment—what I ask 
you. You went to the mill to try to help Frale out of his 
trouble. Cassandra, have you loved that boy?’’ 

Her face assumed its old look of masklike impassivity. ‘‘I 
reckoned he might hold himself steady and do right—woulc 
they only leave him be—and give him the chance de 

“‘Cassandra, answer me. Was it for love of him that you 
gave him your promise?” 

Her face grew white, and fora moment she bowed her head 
on his hand. “Please, Doctor Thryng, let me tell you the 
strange part first, then you can answer that question in your 
own way.” She lifted her head and looked steadily in his 
eyes. ‘‘You remember that day we went to Cate Irwin’s? 
When we came to the place where we can see far over the 
mountains—I laughed—with something glad in my heart. 
It was the same this time when I got to that far, open 
place. All at once it seemed like I was so free—free from the 
heavy burden—and all in a kind of light that was only the 
same gladness in my heart. 

“‘T stopped there and waited and thought how you said 
that time, ‘It’s good just to be alive,’ and I thought if you 
were there with me, and should put your hand on my 
bridle as you did that night in the rain, and if you should 
lead me away off I would go and never say a word. 

‘All at once it seemed as if you were doing that, and I 
forgot Frale and kept on and on; and wherever it seemed like 
you were leading me I went. I never had been where my 
horse took me before. J didn’t think how I ever could get 
back again. I didn’t seem to see anything around me—only 
to go on—on—on; and at last it seemed I couldn’t go fast 
enough, until all at once I came to your horse tied there, and 
I heard strange trampling sounds a little farther on where 
my horse could not go—and I got off and ran. It seemed as 
if my feet hadn’t any more power to run—and—then I came 
there and I saw.’’ She paused, covering her face with her 
hand, and slipped to her knees beside him. ‘Oh, I saw your 
faces—all terrible He put his arm about her and 
drew her close. ‘‘I saw you fall, and your face when it 
seemed like you were dying as you fought. I saw ¥ 
Her sobs shook her and she could not goon. 

‘‘My beautiful Priestess of good and holy things,” he said. 

She leaned to him then, and, placing her arms about him, 
ever mindful of his hurt, she lifted his head to her shoulder. 
The floodgates of her reserve once lifted, the full tide of her 
intense nature swept over him and enveloped him. It was 
as light to his soul and healing to his body. 











Z@F ‘And then, dear heart, what did you do?”’ 

“I thought you were killed, and almost I cursed him. 
I hope now I wasn’t so wicked. But I—called back from 
God the promise I had given.” 

‘‘ And then—tell me all the blessed truth.”’ 

‘“‘You were bleeding and I took off your clothes—and I 
saw where you were bleeding your life away, and I tied my 
dress around you. I tore it in pieces and wound it all 
around you as well as I could, and then I put your coat back 
on you, and still you didn’t waken. And then I saw the 
bruise on your head and I thought maybe you were only 
stunned. I brought water from the branch and put your 
head on the wet cloth and bound it all around, but still you 
looked like he had killed you, and then * 

He stirred in her arms to feel their clasp. ‘‘And then?”’ 

‘“‘T went for help,” she said in so low a tone it seemed 
hardly spoken. 

‘First you did something you have not told me.’’ She 
waited in a sweet shame he recognized and gloried in, but 
he wanted the confession from her lips. ‘‘ And then?” 

‘‘You said you would teach me to say things without 
words,’’ she said tremulously. 

‘‘Not now. Later. Put everything you did in words. 
And then?” 

“‘T thought you were dying.”” She drew ina long, sighing 
breath. 

‘‘And you kissed me. I havea right to know, for I missed 
them all 44 

“*T did, I did,”’ she cried vehemently. ‘‘A hundred times 
I kissed you. I had called my promise back—and I dared it. 
I wasn’t ashamed. I would have done it if all the mountain- 
side had been there to see; but afterward—when that 
strange doctor from Farington came, and I knew he must 
find my torn dress around you—somehow then I felt I didn’t 
want for him to look at me and I was glad to go away.”’ 

‘‘Do you know what he said when he saw it? ‘Whoever 
did this kept you alive, young man.’ So you see how you are 
my beautiful bringer of good. You are—oh, I have only one 
arm now. I amat adisadvantage. WhenI can stand onmy 
feet I will pay them all back—those kisses you threw away 
on me then. We shan’t need words then, dearest. I'll 
teach you the sweet lesson. Your arms tremble; they are 
tired, dear. Could you let your head rest here and sleep as 
you did the other day? To think how I woke and found you 
beside me, sleeping se 

“‘Let me go now. I have things I ought to do for you.” 

**Not yet. I have things I must say to you.” 

“*Please, Doctor Thryng.”’ 

**My name is David. You must call me by it.”’ 











“Please, Doctor David, let me go.”’ 

“ Why? ” 

“To warm some milk. I brought it up for you.” 

“Pity we must eat to live. Then if I let you take your 
arms away will you come back to me?”’ 

“Yes. I'll bring the milk.” 

“There, go. I’m giving you your own way because I 
know I will recover the sooner the strength I have lost. A 
man flat on his back with but one arm free is no good.” 

“But you don’t let me go.” 

“Listen, Cassandra. You brought me back to life. Do 
you know what for? What did your father tell you? That 
one should be sent for you? It is I, dearest. From away 
over on the other side of the earth I have come for you. We 
fought like beasts—Frale and I. I had given you up, 
Cassandra; had said in my heart, ‘I will go away and leave 
her to the one she has chosen, if that beright’; andevenat that 
moment Frale shot me and sprang upon me, and I foughi. 
I was glad the chance was given me there in the wilderness 
in that old and primitive way to settle it and win you. I put 
all the force and strength of my body into it, and more; all 
the strength of my love for you. It was with that in my heart 
we clinched. I said I will fight tothe death for her. She shall 
be mine whether I live or die. Stop crying, sweet; be glad 
asl am. Give thanks that it was to the life, and not to the 
death. Listen once more while I can feel and know; give 
way to your great heart of love and treat me as you did 
after you had bound up my wounds. Learn the sweet 
lesson I said I would teach you.” 

Late that evening Hoke Belew rode up to the door of 
David’s cabin and called Aunt Sally out to speak with him. 
“*How’s Doc?”’ 

‘“He’s doin’ right well. He’s asleep now.” 

_ “Willye put that thar under ’is pillow whar he kin find hit 
in the mawnin’? Hit’s a papah he sont me fer. Them 
people Cassandry was expectin’ from Farington, did the’ 
come today?” 

“Yas, the’come. The’re down to Miz Farwell’s.”’ 

“Well, you tell Doc ‘at Azalie an’ me we'll be ’ere ‘long 
"leven in the mawnin’.”’ 

Hoke rode off under the winking stars, for the clouds after 
the long day of rain had lifted and in the still night were roll- 
ing away Over the mountain-tops. Aunt Sally went quietly 
back into the cabin and slipped the paper beneath David's 
pillow as Hoke had requested. 


XIV 


rf: O YOU know, James,”’ said Betty Towers as she 

walked at her husband’s side in the sweet morning, 
slowly climbing up to David’s cabin from the Fall place, 
“‘T feel almost vexed with you for never bringing me here 
before?” 

“Why, my dear!” 

“Yes, I do. To think of all this loveliness, and for six 
years you have been here many times and never once told 
me you knew a place hardly two hours away so entrancing. 
You remember what David Thryng wrote: ‘It’s good just to 
bealive’? He’s always saying that, and now I understand— 
in such a place as this. Oh, just breathe the air, James!”’ 

“I certainly can’t help doing that, dear.’”’ The Bishop 
was puffing a little over the climb his slight young wife took 
so easily. 

“James, I’m going to stay up here and let you go to that 
stupid wedding down in Farington without me.” 

“Perhaps we may have something interesting up here if 
you'll hurry a little.’’ 

“What is it, James?” 

“T really can’t say, dear.” 

She took his hand and they walked on. 

Aunt Sally was watching them from the cabin door, and 
presently they came out on the Hanging Rock before it. 

“Will you sit there on the rock and enjoy the mountains 
while I see how he is?”’ said the Bishop. 

So they parted at the door, and Aunt Sally brought Mrs. 
Towers a chair and stood beside her. She sat bareheaded 
in the sun, to Aunt Sally’s amazement, for she had her hat 
in her lap and could have worn it. The wind blew wisps 
of her hair across her pink cheeks and in her eyes as she 
gazed out upon the blue mountains and listened to Aunt 
Sally’s tale of ‘‘how hit all come about.’’ For Aunt Sally 
went back into the family history of the Teasleys, and the 
Caswells, and the Merlins, and the Farwells, until Betty 
Towers forgot the flight of time and the Bishop called her. 
Then she went into the cabin to see David. 


LOZ He had worked his right hand free from its bandages 
and was able to lift it a little. She took it in hers and 
looked brightly down at him. ‘‘Why, Doctor Thryng, you 
look better than when you were in Farington! Aunt Sally 
gave me to understand you were nearly dead.”’ 

David laughed happily. ‘I was, but I am very much 
alive now. I am to be married, Mrs. Towers; our wedding 
is to be quite au fait. It is to be at high noon and the 
ceremony performed by a Bishop.” 

“James!’’ Betty dropped into a chair and looked help- 
lessly at her husband. “You haven’t your vestments here!” 

“T have all I need, dear. You know, Doctor, from Mr. 
Belew’s telegram we were led to expect ES 

‘A funeral instead of a wedding?’’ David finished. 

Betty turned to him. ‘‘ Why didn’t you tell us when you 
were down? You never gave the slightest hint of your 
state of mind, and there I was with my heart aching for 
Cassandra, when you stood ready to save her. I’m so glad 
for Cassandra; I could hug you, Doctor Thryng.”’ She 
paused a moment with a little frown, then laughed outright. 
** Does Cassandra know she is to be married today?”’ 

“She learned the fact yesterday—incidentally—bless her! 
and her only objection was a most feminine one: she had 
no proper dress. She said she was wearing her best when she 
found me, and—but—I told her the trousseau was to come 
later.”’ 

Betty rose with impulsive importance. ‘‘ Well, James, 
we've so little time I must go and help her prepare.” 

David took the superintendence of the arrangement, of 
his cabin upon himself, and Hoke Belew, with the Bishop’s 
aid, carried out his directions. One side of his canvas 
room was rolled to the top, leaving the place open to the 
hills and the beauty without. His bed was placed so that 
he might face the open space and Cassandra might kneel 
at his right side. His writing-table, draped with a white 
cloth and covered with green hemlock boughs, formed the 
altar. It was all quickly and simply done, and then David 
lay quiet with closed eyes, listening tothe musicians in the 
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The Request From the Mother: 


_ I wonder if you ever realize, you who live and move in the big world of things, how little a woman like myself, living quietly up here, really 


knows of the great questions that seem so vital and throbbing to the country. 
too verbose, to say nothing of the prejudiced writing and the previous knowledge its writers take for granted. 


“Where is your newspaper?’’ you will ask. But the newspaper is 
I suppose I am like hundreds of 


women: I would keenly like to understand these great problems, but who is there to tell us, simply and clearly, and, don’t forget, briefly? 
In what way does the tariff directly touch and affect a woman like myself, living up in the country here and keeping house for your father and sister? 


The Son’s Answer 





or taxes, laid on articles brought into the United States from any foreign 

country. The taxes you pay every year on your farm, your cows and your 
chickens go to the State for the support of the schools, keeping the roads in 
repair, and so on, whereas the money collected from duties goes to the support 
of the National Government. So when you buy at Meacham’s store a pair of 
Paris gloves for Alice only 65 cents of your dollar is paid for the gloves themselves; 
the other 35 cents goes to make good the tariff tax the importer had to pay on 
them when he brought them into this country. 

I dare say that this strikes you as a rather pleasant mode of taxation, because 
you are not conscious of paying a tax. It is pleasant, I admit, but not so very 
wholesome. It is like taking powerful drugs concealed in your food: you don’t 
notice the bitter taste when you are eating them, but they may ruin your 
stomach before you wake up to the fact that they are there. So, too, the person 
who pays taxes without knowing it is liable to let them be piled up on him till 
he is impoverished, and then it is hard to get rid of them. 

As patriotic citizens we might be willing to bear a good many impositions if 
we could feel that the Government is the gainer by all that we lose. But is it? 


GS erases Mother, we first see what the tariff is. It is a system of duties, 


Where Protection Comes In, and Its Meaning 


OR every pair of French gloves you buy for Alice to wear at parties probably 

you buy two or three pairs of American gloves for ordinary use. Are they 
cheaper than French gloves? Not much. Why not, pray, since they have no 
duty to pay? I'lltell you. It costs more to make kid gloves in America than in 
France; therefore French gloves could be sold here cheaper than American 
gloves if they could be brought here without additional cost. So the American 
glove-makers, fearing that if they were forced to compete freely with the French 
glove-makers they would be driven out of the market, induced Congress to make 
the duties on kid gloves so high that French gloves, after paying their tax, 
would have to be sold in this country at a price a little higher than American 
gloves could be sold for at a profit. This is what is meant by “protection for 
home industries,” and it explains the distinction between two phrases you 
hear used a great deal nowadays: ‘‘revenue tariff’? and “protective tariff.” 
A revenue tariff is one so arranged that Americans will not be discouraged by 
the high taxes from importing whatever they wish to, but the whole benefit of 
the taxation goes tothe Government treasury. A protective tariff isone arranged 
for the special purpose of inducing all, except the very rich or extravagant, to buy 
American goods in preference to foreign goods, on account of the slightly 
lower price, resulting in less revenue for the Government but brisker business 
for the American producer. 

You will understand, of course, that I have used gloves here merely for an 
illustration; the same principle applies all along the line—to woolens and cottons 
and silks, to drugs and earthenware and metals, and to everything else on which 
a duty is laid. There is hardly a thing you touch in your ordinary round of 
activities which is not paying a tax to the Government if it is a foreign production 
or the equivalent of a tax in its price if it is American. Sometimes the tax is 
“specific’’ in form; that is, so many cents onthe pound, or yard, or bushel, or 
dozen. Sometimes it is ‘‘ad valorem,’’ which means such or such a percentage 
on the value of the article; for instance, when you set out that azalea west of the 
front porch last spring you bought a plant taxed 25 per cent., or one-quarter, 
of its original value, though you did not suspect it. Sometimes the tariff makers, 
for one reason or another, have clapped an ad-valorem duty on top of a specific 
duty, making the total tax both heavy and confusing. 


Bringing the Tariff Home to Daily Life 


UPPOSE we take a glance at your average day, and see what tariff burdens 

it bears. In making your morning toilet you use a china bowl and pitcher, 

soap-dish and mug taxed 55 per cent., hair and tooth brushes taxed 40 per cent., 

a comb taxed 35 per cent., a sponge taxed 20 per cent., tooth powder taxed 60 
per cent. and soap taxed 50 per cent. 

Your breakfast is cooked on a stove taxed one cent a pound, and is eaten 
from dishes taxed 55 per cent. and glassware taxed 60 per cent., with the aid of 
knives taxed 40 per cent., and forks and spoons taxed 45 per cent., all laid ona 
tablecloth taxed 40 per cent. Your oatmeal is taxed one cent a pound, the flour 
for your bread and your buckwheat cakes 25 per cent., the bacon 4 cents a 
pound, the cocoa the doctor ordered for you 5 cents a pound, the sugar you put 
into it more than a cent a pound, and even the salt you sprinkle on your egg 
nearly a cent a pound. I leave out of this list the things you produce yourselves 
on the farm, but which people who don’t live in the country have to buy, such 
as eggs taxed 5 cents a dozen, milk 2 cents a quart and butter 6 cents a pound. 

After breakfast Alice practices an hour on a piano taxed 45 per cent.; you 
run the sweeper over a parlor carpet taxed 44 cents a square yard and 40 per 
cent. additional, and you dust the pictures and statuettes taxed 15 per cent. 
and the books taxed 25 per cent. with a duster taxed 40 per cent. Then you 
write your letters with a fountain-pen taxed 30 per cent., on notepaper taxed 
3 cents a pound and 15 per cent. extra, and mail them in envelopes taxed 
20 per cent. Perhaps you wind up the morning sewing the buttons taxed 50 
per cent. more firmly on Father’s new overcoat taxed 44 cents a pound and 
60 per cent. besides, or replacing the wornout braid on your muslin wrapper 


Q 


taxed 50 per cent. When you dress for the afternoon you wear the silk gown 
I sent you last Christmas taxed 60 per cent., and carry a handkerchief taxed 
at least 55 per cent., and possibly 60. In the evening you and Alice play a game 
or two with dominoes taxed 50 per cent., and when you go to bed you tuck 
yourselves in between sheets taxed 50 per cent., and draw over you blankets 
taxed 33 cents a poun@hand 40 per cent. in addition. 


Taxes That Follow One to the Grave 


ND so it goes. Day or night, waking or sleeping, at work or idle, you are 
paying tribute, directly or indirectly, every hour on something that enters 
into your life. Even after death the same demands continue, adding to the 
expense of everything which has a place among the funeral paraphernalia, and 
capping the climax with a tax of 50 per cent. on the monument erected over your 
grave! Isn’t the idea appalling when you look at it as I have set it forth here? 
Yet there are some other sides to the subject, and it is only fair that you should 
look at those also. 

First, let me relieve your mind of any impression it may have gained that the 
high cost of living, of which everybody complains, is due to the tariff alone, for 
unquestionably there are a lot of other causes which should at least share the 
blame. If you wish proof of this you can find it in the fact that in England 
and France and other foreign countries the people are complaining just as 
loudly as we; in France there have been foed riots which could be suppressed 
only by calling out the troops. As these other countries have not our tariff 
it is plain that the root of the trouble lies in something else. 

For my own part I think that two of the strongest reasons for the prevailing 
high prices have nothing to do with the tariff. One is that the population of 
the world is growing faster than the means of feeding it, so that there is no longer 
enough to go around with an abundance to spare, as there used to be. The 
other is that in every important country the marvelous increase in inventions 
which minister to human convenience has led to a more luxurious style of 
living among all classes of people, including the poor, who need—or think they 
need—more than they used to in order to be comfortable. Still the tariff has 
helped to aggravate these conditions in the United States, where life was once 
vastly easier than in some of the older countries; and the so-called “ progressive”’ 
movement in politics today, in its campaign to reduce the burdens of the mass 
of the people, is striking at the high figures of the tariff with the rest. 


Deceptiveness of Ad-Valorem Duties 


HEN, too, Mother, you must bear in mind that the ad-valorem duties are 

calculated on the wholesale, not the retail, prices of the goods. That makes 
it harder to estimate just how much of the money you pay for any article is the 
result of the duty. To go back to kid gloves for an illustration: the duties on 
these goods are specific, the importer being taxed some sum between $1.25 and 
$5.75 on every dozen pairs, according to the kind of skin they are made of, 
the way they are stitched, whether they are lined or not, etc. Anybody who 
knows anything about gloves can tell by looking at the pair on your hands how 
many cents had to be paid in duties. But no one except an expert especially 
skilled in the trade could tell by looking at your German fan, taxed 50 per cent. 
ad valorem, how much of the $2 you paid for it represented its cost and how 
much was tax; for the 50 per cent. was calculated on the wholesale price the 
importer paid for it in Berlin, and you don’t know what that was. Perhaps the 
fan cost him 50 cents, in which case he paid 25 cents duty on it. Add to that, 
let us say, 5 cents for the freight across the ocean and the cartage and other 
expenses involved in bringing the fan to his warehouse. This would leave $1.20 
to be divided as profits between the importer and the retail merchant of whom 
you bought the fan. So don’t be deceived into thinking that a 50 per cent. duty 
on any article means 50 cents on every dollar of the price you pay for it. 

By this time, I am sure, you must be wondering what right Congress has to 
fix the duties on foreign goods so as to secure to certain manufacturers a 
comfortable profit, at the expense of every other person who must pay the 
increased price. Well, that is a fair question. Many learned students of the 
tariff problem denounce it as a crime that the whole American people should 
be obliged to suffer in their small purses in order that a few men should prosper 
in their big businesses; and this is the proposition over which the principal 
political parties have been wrangling for half a century—a fact which proves 
that it cannot be settled offhand and ina hurry. We ought to look at the whole 
question in a broad way; and the first thing to ask ourselves is, whether the 
country is better off for having plenty of factories and mills and shops than it 
would be if it had only a few, or if it were entirely given over to agriculture. 


The Advantage of Building Up Industries 


ANUFACTURES require large forces of men and women to conduct 
them, and hence open many new opportunities for employment to our 
native American youths as well as to the immigrants who come among us every 
year. Skilled labor is a very valuable element in our population, for various 
reasons. History shows that the purely agricultural nations have not been 
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DENTAL CREAM 


COLGATES 


~~ RIBBON 


to have 
good teeth 


Two minutes twice- 
a-day with a good 
dentifrice—and a 
dentist’s advice twice 
a year —that is all. 


COLGATE’S 
RIBBON 
DENTAL CREAM 


is the common-sense 
dentifrice. Not only 
has it been perfected 
in every cleansing 
quality but it is so de- 
licious in flavor that 
its use is a pleasure. 


Safe 
—cleansing with- 
out harmful grit; 


Thorough 
—polishing as a 
mere liquid can 
not polish; 


Antiseptic 
—leaving the 
mouth wholesome 
and non-acid ; 


Delicious 
—both adults and 
children use it 
eagerly, faithfully. 


Send us 4 cents in postage and we 
wild mail you a generous trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 


Dept. H 


199 Fulton Street’ - New York 








The Girl at the 








.By the Principal of One of the Largest Girls’ High Schools in America 








of 





class 





the novelists might have called her “lithe 

and willowy”—stood before me the other 
day. She was a celebrity because she had been 
graduated at the head of her class. When I 
handed her diploma to her her parents and friends 
applauded the act to the echo. 

Now let us see what her parents were applauding. 

Her complexion was anemic; her eyes, adorned 
with glasses, were dark-rimmed; her hands were 
lean and long-fingered; her chest and bust receded; 
her face was tense and serious; everything about 
the girl cried: ‘“‘ Nerves’’! 

Now let us see what she was good for after four 
years of hard study, splendid application and a 
practical loss of health as she faced the world. 

If she should go the way Nature intended for 
woman—marry and have a home—what then? 
She cannot boil an egg: she cannot broil a steak: 
she has no more idea of how to bake a loaf of bread 


A TALL, slender girl—but for her lassitude 








What Do You Mean by an Education? 


IRST: What is an “education” for a girl— 

your daughter or mine? Is it a knowledge of 
certain subjects decreed by tradition, or is it a 
knowledge, an unfolding and a training that will 
enable a girl to live a happy and useful life? If it 
is the latter, what knowledge, development and 
training does the daughter need? Possibly Latin 
and algebra. Please understand that I haven’t 
the slightest objection to these most valuable 
means of education. My quarrel with the present 
system is that they are made the first essential for 
every girl. If you think that they are the most 
important elements of your daughter’s training by 
all means give them toher. They are not first for 
my daughter, however, by long odds! Her first 
subject is her health. I don’t want her to study 
her health at all: I believe that is bad: but I do 
believe that she should have a knowledge of the 








than has a cat: she has no idea whether sugar 
costs six cents or twenty-five cents a pound. If 
she had to darn a sock she would spoil the job. A baby would be 
an unfathomable mystery to her: she knows nothing of personal 
hygiene: she has no idea of food values: of domestic economy: 
she cannot sing: she cannot play the piano. Her nerves and her 
minute ignorance of everything that is practical would drive any 
man to the saloon, the divorce court or the freedom of desertion. 
os a wife, as a mother, as a housekeeper, she would be an absolute 
ailure. 

Will she do for business? She is already three years and a half 
older than the avet&ge girl who goes into business. She has no idea 
what business consists of: she knows not stenography, type- 
writing, bookkeeping, correspondence. She has no conception of 
secretarial work. In almost any business capacity she would be an 
utter failure: I cannot imagine the business man who would put up 
a week with her absolute lack of practical knowledge. 


What Such a Girl Can Do 


HEN for what has she been trained? Why did her father slave 

so that this girl might have an ‘‘education”? Why did her 
mother excuse her from all household duties: from caring for her 
own room, her own clothes? Why did the father and mother send 
word to me that their daughter had better be excused from music so 
as to allow her more time for algebra? 

She can go to a girls’ college. The parents cannot afford it, but 
they can skimp and save and practice self-denial, and they will for 
four years so that ‘Daughter can go to college.”” As her principal 
I have seen to it that not one jot nor tittle of the laws of the girls’ 
colleges has failed of fulfillment. She will go to college, and for four 
years more she will be put still farther out of touch with the life that 
God intended a woman should lead, or with a practical life. And at 
the end of the four years, if her health survive so long, which I doubt, 
what then? For what sublime end has she dropped her music, been 
given every chance to escape the slightest knowledge of domestic 
economy, wrecked her health and temper, and developed sensitive- 
ness, nerves and ‘Culture’? (Tothe Editor: The latter you must 
print with a capital C.) Why, to teach Latin, algebra, the dead 
languages, the deader histories, to other maidens, and make them 
equally unfit for domestic and other practical duties. 


What She Might Use 


Now here are some of the things 
that this girl might find useful to 
her as a woman: 

She might use cooking; 

She might use dressmaking; 

She might use millinery; 

She might use household ac- 
counts; 

She might use domestic econ- 
omy; 

She might use household deco- 
ration; 

She might use household san- 
itation; 

She might use household hy- 
giene; 


What She was Taught 


The girl’s parents wanted their 
daughter to have an “‘education,”’ 
so these are what she was taught 
at school: 


She was taught algebra; 

She was taught Latin; 

She was taught German; 

She was taught Newton’s laws; 

She was taught historical facts, 
mostly ancient; 

She was taught more mathe- 
matics; 

She was taught more Latin; 

She was taught more German; 

She was given an ‘‘education.”’ 

But are not most of these 





She might use home nursing; studies really useless to the average 

She might use sex hygiene; girl? 

She might use music; They are, decidedly. 

She might use a healthy body. Then why teach them to our 

Was she taught any of these? girls to the omission of the more 

Not one of them! useful studies? 

Why? Were they taught in Because that is the ‘‘system.”’ 
the school? Yes, but she had no’ The ‘‘system”’ says: ‘‘ Let nothing 
time for them. interfere with a girl’s education,” 

Why not? Because she had to’ and an “education” today means 
get an “education.” the above studies. 

But what is an education for 
a girl if not these studies? Read 
the next column, dear reader. 


Can Parents Change the System? 


“C\TILL,” says some one, “surely this girl is not typical of the 
average High School girl?” 

“No, thank Heaven!” I reply. “She is not. The good Lord in 
His wisdom has ordained in youth certain qualities of independence, 
irresponsibility and joyousness that happily stop 
the majority of girls reaching the honor group 


essentials of right living, including all of the life 
processes that are of peculiar and vital significance 
to her. I don’t want her to know experimentally what nerves are: 
but if she does I want her to know what to do for them, and not 
take a headache powder or some other dangerous “ patent medicine,” 
as this graduate “‘at the head of her class” did. I would rather have 
her the star basket-ball player of the school than valedictorian, 
because the quick eye, the abounding health, the bodily strength, 
the spirit of fair play and the good temper that she must have to 
excel in the game are a much better preparation for life than the 
ability to parrot off any quantity of other people’s ideas. 

I want my daughter to be—as I think you want your daughter to 
be—truly cultured; but I don’t want a culture defined as something 
generally assumed from tradition rather than developed from experi- 
ence. Is culture a knowledge of certain traditional subjects, or is it 
an attitude of mind and spirit? Is it habitual observance of all the 
conventionalities that society throws around itself to separate the 
bores from the bored, or is ita spirit of human helpfulness and 
sympathy? Isit loyalty to our set, or is it a social consciousness that 
is intensely patriotic in its devotion to the political and economic 
welfare of the city, the State and the Nation, and personally respon- 
sive to the appeal not only for what we give but also for what we 
share? Is it the clothes or the man, manners or character? 


Mental Discipline, Yes: But How Acquired? 


URTHERMORE I believe that mental discipline is the twin god 

of culture. To these two have the schoolmasters sacrificed their 
common-sense. But Ex-President Eliot, of Harvard, gave the real 
ideal of discipline when he said: 

““We have lately become convinced that accurate work with carpen- 
ters’ tools, or lathe, or hammer and anvil, or violin, or piano, or pencil, 
or crayon, or camel’s-hair brush, trains well the same nerves and 
ganglia with which we do what is ordinarily called thinking.” 

And Doctor Eliot’s principle, as applied to girls, will cover the 
shears, the needle and the rolling-pin, as well as the lathe, the 
hammer and the anvil. 

My conviction is that there is mental discipline in any work done 
so well and so persistently as to cultivate power of concentration 
and to form a habit of conquering the task. There is unquestionably 
excellent mental discipline in the study of Latin, mainly because 
success therein requires intense and persistent effort. But thereisa 
very serious doubt whether the particular skill developed in the study 
of Latin is of value in solving the practical problems of life. If the 
student of Latin has through it acquired the habit of sticking to the 
task, no matter how difficult it is, until it is successfully performed, 
I have nothing to say, for she has gained what is most valuable 
in mental discipline. But here is my point: May not the same 
be said of the study of shorthand, of photography or of domestic 
science? 

With the habit of continuous success in the more practical arts 
will come the same joy of achievement, the same mental discipline, 
and, besides, it will give the worker a proper attitude toward the 
daily job. 

I don’t wish to be understood to say that I do not believe in Latin 
and algebra and the other subjects in our present program of studies. 
I do. But what I object to most forcibly is the exaltation of any 
group of studies into a hierarchy: a requirement that every pupil 
must learn these particular things or leave the school, and the arro- 
gant contempt with which practical studies are branded as non- 
cultural and non-disciplinary. That is where I rebel, and there is the 
point where the parent should begin to upset the present system: 
to rebel at this contempt, or, where it is not contempt, then indiffer- 
ence to those practical studies that our daughters and sons must 
know to make them worthy women and useful citizens. 

This is where parents, as I say, can act, and their voices alone can 
be powerful. Powerful to do what, you ask? This: 


What the High School Girl Should be Taught 


E SHOULD see to it that all our High School girls have: 
First, the best training we can give them in oral and written 
English composition; 
Second, an introduction to the riches of our literature; 
Third, instruction in the laws of health; 
Fourth, some comprehension of the social, economic and political 
institutions of today; and 





and of squeezing the health and lifeblood out of 
them. 

‘**But don’t overlook this very important fact: 
It is not my fault as the principal of a Girls’ 
High School, nor the fault of any of my brother 
principals, that all the girls do not turn out these 
anemic wrecks: we try hard enough to make them 
so. Why? Because this anemic graduate, the 
“head of her class,’ is the ideal of the system, and 
we principals are paid to produce her. That is 
the reason we do it and must do it: either we do 
this or we lose our jobs!” 

“But,” you say in much confusion and bewilder- 
ment, “this is surely not right, and it being so 
radically wrong how can we make it right? Is it 
possible for us to do so?” 

You can: and you, as the woman or man who 
supports our public schools, are the only one 
who can make it right. Let me tell you how you 
can. But first let us understand each other. 








Fifth, a practical training in homemaking. 

Then let us study our girls and adapt the rest of 
the course to the needs of individuals. Let us 
recognize that the native ability, the social environ- 
ment, the economic necessities, and the ideals of 
our girls are infinite in variety, and that the school- 
ing that will give culture and discipline to one 
girl will banish the other from the school. Let 
us remember that we are training girls to be not 
only the woman teachers, but we are training 
them also to be the wives and mothers of tomor- 
row. And let us remember, too, that thousands 
of girls must meet the problem of self-support 
after one, two or three years in our High Schools. 
In other words, let us recognize that the school 
ought to be one of the great social and economic 
factors of our complex life, and that it is not our 
business to fit it to traditional theories of culture 
and discipline, but to the needs of the people who 
are paying for its support. 








That’s the idea. 
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The White Over Color | 


Drawings by 
M. E. Musselman 












t 6568 


Designed by Mary Anderson Warner 


Designed by Rowena Rice 


\/JOUNG girls with good complexions look charming in green, 
Y¥ coun if the color is veiled by an overdress of sheer 
white, as is shown in the dress above on the left. The under- 
dress need not be of silk, for some good silk substitute or a 
sheer lawn may be used, but the sash and girdle and the sleeve- 
bands should be of silk or ribbon. Cotton marquisette and a 
rather coarse lace are a good selection for the overdress, with 
arrow-shaped motifs embroidered with mercerized cotton. 

Patterns (No. 6566) for this dress—with long or short 
sleeves — come in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 
18 years requires eight yards of 30-inch material, six yards and a 
quarter of lace and four yards and a quarter of ribbon. 


HEN veiled with white, yellow or gold-color is a particularly 
good color for evening wear for the girl who has dark hair 
and eyes or for the decided blonde. The dress shown above on 
the right is charmingly simple in design, but the combination 
of silk, net and lace makes it in good taste for such special 
occasions as weddings or assembly dances. Made of fine batiste, 
with batiste banding, the dress is suitable for informal parties. 
Patterns (No. 6568) for this peasant dress—with high or 
low neck, and three-piece skirt—come in five sizes: 14, 16, 
17, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 years requires four yards and 
three-quarters of 30-inch material, two yards and three-quarters 
of 15-inch lace flouncing and one yard of 22-inch silk. 









































HE girl of limited 

means should always 
plan to have a white dress 
of transparent material in 
her wardrobe, for with 
two or more underslips 
of different colors and 
some pretty sashes or 
girdles she will have a 
number of pretty changes 
for social affairs. 

The embroidered dress 
directly below is a charm- 
ing and conservative style 
to select for such a dress, 
and it is very becoming to 
any type of girl. Cotton 
marquisette was used for 
the dress and mercerized 
cotton thread for the em- 
broidery. The dress may 
be made of fine lawn or 
handkerchief linen with- 
out the hand embroidery. 

Patterns (No. 6574) for 
this dress—with long or 
elbow sleeves and tucked 
skirt— come in five sizes: 
14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 
years. Size 18 years re- 
quires six yards of 36-inch 
material. The transfer 
pattern for the waist is 
No. 14473, and for the 
skirt there are three yards 
of banding in the transfer 
pattern, No. 14471. 





6574-14473-14471 


Des‘gned by Mary Adams 
(Page 25) 
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_ Designed by Rowena Rice 
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- THE dress on the left in the group above is shown a splendid 
arrangement of lace insertion combined with a sheer white 
batiste. Such a dress should be made with a view toward 
laundering, as it is just as appropriate to wear over white as a 
day dress. Dotted or plain Swiss, with Swiss banding, would 
be another good choice of material, or a very simple effect may 
be procured with white lawn, having the tucks in the waist anu 
skirt outlined with featherstitching in white floss. 

Patterns (No. 6570) for this dress—with sleeves in two 
lengths—come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 
18 years requires six yards and a quarter of 30-inch material 
and twenty-two yards and a half of lace insertion. 


(7.: taste and simplicity of construction are the most apparent 
features of the tunic dress above on the right, though the 
fact that the design is suitable for a number of different mate- 
rials and is becoming for young girls should not be overlooked 
when one is planning a dress for many purposes. As is true of 
the other dresses on this page, this one can be worn over a white 
slip, and should be made so that the dress can be laundered. 

Patterns (No. 6572) for this dress—with peasant waist having 
a seam on the shoulder, and high or low neck, and with tunic 
skirt—come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 
years requires five yards and three-quarters of 36-inch material 
and seven-eighths of a yard of 18-inch all-over lace. 


Perse (including Guide-Chart) 

for all the dress designs on this page 

can be supplied at fifteen cents for each 
number, post-free. The amount of material 
required for the various sizes is printed on 

the pattern envelopes. Transfer patterns 
Nos. 14473, and 14471 in three yards, 
come al fifteen cents each. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns ; or by mail, giving the number of 

the pattern and the age and bust measure 
for dress patterns and the number for trans- 
fer patterns, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 
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Can the Stout Woman Look Graceful? 


Designs by the Editors: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 


A CAREFUL consideration of the lines of a gar- 
ment and of the color and material most suitable 
for the wearer will make it possible for the stout 
woman to look graceful. All the dresses on this 
page were selected with these points particularly in 
mind, and each dress has, therefore, some special 
features of interest and value to stout women of 
different proportions. 

The diagonal crossing of the violet cloth dress 
shown below on the left gives the much-desired 
erect appearance. The shaped, fitted girdle, a trim 
waist effect, and the shaped collar of all-over lace 
detract from the fullness of the bust. Extending 
the back gore of the skirt up over the girdle gives 
a graceful and unusual finish to the dress, 

Patterns (No. 6564) for this dress—with fitted 
lining—come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust 
measure. Size 36 requires seven yards of 36-inch 
material, one yard and a quarter of 18-inch tucked 
chiffon and seven-eighths of ayard of all-over lace. 


4 fabrics are usually best to choose for the 
street dress or suit, and it is safer to have no 
trimming at allratherthantoomuch, Theblue serge 
dress shown below on the right is correctly trimmed 
with small buttons of the cloth and harmoniously 
designed motifs worked in fine silk cord. 

For the rest this good-taste suit depends upon its 
panel skirt, with simulated tunic sides, and the 
charming simplicity of its waist—and the value of 
these features is well understood by women who 
Strive to be well dressed. 

This dress has a fitted lining, that most essential 
thing in a stout woman’s dress, and the undersleeves 
may be either three-quarter or wrist length. Patterns 
(No. 6562) for this dress—with six-gored skirt— 
come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. 
Size 36 requires six yards and a half of 36-inch 
material, and one yard and three-quarters of 18-inch 
tucked net for yoke and undersleeves. The braid- 
ing motifs are Transfer No. 14472. 
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6560-14055 


po the special-occasion dress the stout woman should have a slight sweep to the skirt, as 
this feature gives the appearance of height which she often needs, and aids in affording 
the desired appearance of dignity, not so easily maintained when a shorter skirt is worn. The 
dress above on the left has this sweep length, and the surplice crossing of the waist and the 
soft plaits over the shoulders should help to make the stout woman look graceful. If the 
lace band extended around the tunic the dress would have a commonplace appearance. 

Patterns (No. 6556) for this dress—with fitted lining—come in eight sizes: 34 to 48 inches 
bust measure. Size 36 requires five yards of 36-inch silk for the skirt, three yards and a 
half of chiffon for waist and tunic, and three-quarters of a yard of 18-inch tucked net. 


T IS a mistake for the stout woman to think that she cannot wear a dress which has fullness 
slightly gathered or laid in soft folds. She certainly can do so, with but two stipulations: 
there must be a well-fitted foundation of lining or silk underneath, and the material must be 
soft and pliable. Unquestionably there are figures which really look much better clothed in 
these dresses than in those of severer cut, and for such figures the dress in the center of the 
group above is especially recommended. ; 
Patterns (No. 6558) for dress—with fitted lining, undersleeves in two lengths and six-gored 
skirt—come in eight sizes: 34 to 48 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires nine yards and 
a half of striped marquisette 30 inches wide and one yard and a quarter of 21-inch silk. 


Bon dress shown on the right in the group above is youthful and graceful, and is par- 
ticularly desirable for the stout woman who wishes a more elaborate street dress than the 
blue cloth one in the lower group. The soft girdle of the silk of which the dress is made 
does not mar the panel lines of the front, and makes a correct finish for the two sash panels 
at the back of the skirt; the tunic is of splendid length for the woman who lacks height. 
This dress may be made of silk or cloth, or a combination of the two. ‘ 
Patterns (No. 6560) for this dress—with fitted lining, and closed in the back—come in 
seven sizes: 34 to 46 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires eight yards and a quarter of 
36-inch material and one yard and a quarter of net. The braiding design is Transfer No. 14055. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for the 

numbered designs shown on this page can be 
supplied at fifteen cents for each number, except 
Transfer Patterns Nos. 14472 and 14055, which 
are ten cents—all post-free. The amount of mate- 
rial required for the various sizes is printed on 
the pattern envelopes. 

Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home 
Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of 
pattern and bust measure for costumes, and inclos- 
ing the price to the Pattern Department, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. | 
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lother’s Good-Time Dress 


Designs by Mrs. Ralston: With Drawings by Augusta Reimer 










































EVER has there been a material which lends itself so admirably to the more decorative 
type of ciothes as chiffon. Itis becoming to young and to old— something in its softness 
making angular lines graceful, and, by reason of its texture, decidedly ‘‘ slimming ’’ in its 
effect. In the dress above on the left violet satin is veiled with chiffon of the same color. 
Not only is the material happily chosen for the woman who is no longer young, but the cut of 
the tunic and the surplice bretelles give an irregularity of line which cannot fail to be effective. 
Patterns (No. 6589) corne in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires nine 
yards and a half of 36-inch material for the foundation dress and trimmings, and four yards 
and three-quarters of 42-inch transparent material for the tunic and overblouse. 


r THE second figure above the delicately toned rose underdress is brought into subjection, 
making it wearable for women of quieter tastes, by the overblouse and tunic in shot blue 
chiffon which so exquisitely veils it. To the fitted lining the yoke and stock of silk-thread 
lace is sewed. Over this is the surplice waist, part rose chiffon, with a point from the 
waist-line at the center made of the satin of the foundation skirt. Overlaying the underwaist 
are the side portion and sleeves of the blue chiffon. 

Patterns (No. 6591) come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
six yards of 42-inch material for the foundation dress, three yards and three-quarters of 
36-inch transparent material for the overblouse and tunic, and two yards of 22-inch silk. 


Mex subdued in coloring is the graceful gown on the third figure in the group above, a 
soft tea green marquisette veiling a lustrous satin of a deepertone. Over the foundation 
lining, to which the stock and yoke of unlined Brussels net is attached, is fitted the graceful 
surplice waist, fastening at the left side, with an embroidered border and crossed bands of 
macramé lace extending to the waistband inback. The foundation skirt is cut in seven gores, 
with a pointed train, with the tunic opened at the side front and caught in a graceful drapery 
at the back panel, which is shaped at the lower edge. 

Patterns (No. 6593) come in six sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires 
five yards and a half of 42-inch material and four yards and three-quarters of 22-inch silk. 





ATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for all 

the dress designs shown on this page can be 
sup plied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. 
The amount of material required for the various 
sizes is printed on the pattern envelopes. All 
measurements should be carefully taken according 
to the directions on the pattern envelope. Order 
from your nearest dealerin Ladies’ Home Journal 
patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern 
and bust measure, and inclosing the price to the 
Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 
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HE fashion of veiling a foundation dress of cloth 

or satin with transparent chiffon or marquisette 
is such a lovely one that it is a pleasure to record 
that it is not a mere seasonal vagary, but a fashion 
ever growing in popularity: 

In the afternoon dress below on the right a rich- 
ness of color is produced by the overblouse and 
tunic of king’s blue chiffon, banded with black 
chiffon, veiling a foundation dress of lustrous satin. 
This waist, made over a fitted lining, has a surplice 
overblouse of superposed layers of white, blue and 
black chiffon in a graceful fichu arrangement. The 
elbow sleeves have a shortened under-section, which 
may be in full length. 

Patterns (No. 6597) for dress come in six sizes: 
34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 requires five 
yards and a quarter of 36-inch material for the 
foundation dress, three yards and three-quarters of 
42-inch material for overblouse and tunic, and six 
yards of 36-inch material for trimming. 


LTHOUGH light in tone the blending of the 
various colors‘in the first dress below on the 
left, supplemented by the strong note of black, gives 
a low-toned effect of quiet dignity. Mauve taffeta 
is used, trimmed with Venise lace banding veiled 
with delicate blue chiffon. This lace forms a draped 
section over the shoulders, terminating in a deep, 


~ round collar in back. 


Unveiled the lace is used for the yoke and vest 
sections of the waist on each side of the center panel 
of black satin. The skirt is cut in five gores, with 
the slight gathers at the waist-line so generally 
becoming to a slim or stouter form when made in 
supple materials. 

Patterns (No. 6595) for this dress come in six 
sizes: 34 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 36 
requires six yards and a quarter of 42-inch material, 
one yard and a quarter of 18-inch silk for the skirt 
and waist panel, and five yards and a half of lace 
banding for foundation skirt. 











_ The Girls Dress for the Theater 


Equally Pretty for Afternoon or Evening Wear 


Drawings by M. E. Musselman 












































Designed by Rowena Rice 


HARMINGLY girlish is the dress above on the left, 
which illustrates the delightful possibilities by using the 
material of the dress itself as a trimming without applied 
ornamentation. It is made of palest pink messaline, with a 
yoke of transparent chiffon in the same color joined to the 
collar with a strip of laceinsertion. The puffed undersleeves 
of Brussels net are trimmed with bias strips of satin laid in 
French folds. In making the shaped bertha, for the waist, 
and the skirt band a thin lining of batiste or China silk 
should be used to give body and to prevent sagging. 
Patterns (No. 6586) for this dress—closing in the back, 
with a three-gored skirt with slight gathers at the top— 
come in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 
years requires five yards of 44-inch material. 


EMINISCENT of the picturesque fashions of our 
grandmothers’ days is the charming fichu dress on the 
right-hand figure above, made of light green chiffon taffeta, 
delicately shimmering like seafoam under the overdress of 
white marquisette, with a fashionable dark note given by the 
girdle of changeable blue and black silk. A pretty feature 
of this dress is the use of rose quilling, made of the taffeta 
with frayed edges as a trimming. The graceful fichu is 
separate from the waist, which is in peasant style, although 
it may be tacked permanently on the right side and fastened 
with tiny hooks on the opposite side. 
Patterns (No. 6588) for this dress—closing in the back — 
come in five sizes: 14, 16, 17, 18 and 20 years. Size 18 years 
requires seven yards and a quarter of 30-inch material. 


/ YATTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for 
all the dress designs which are shown on 

this page can be supplied at fifteen cents 

for each number, post-free. The amount of 

material required for the various sizes is 
printed on the pattern envelopes. Before 
ordering any of these patterns, however, it 
will be quite essential to make sure that the 
measurement is very carefully taken. 
Order from your nearest dealer in Ladies’ 
Home Journal patterns; or by mail, in each 
case giving number of pattern, age and bust 
measure, and inclosing the price to the Pattern 
Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadel phia. 
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Desiyned by Ed.th Burtis 


MARKED dis- 
tinction in char- 
acter are the dresses 
illustrated on this page, 
varying in designs and 
trimmings to suit not 
only individual tastes 
but incomes as well. As 
the line rather than ap- 
plied ornamentation is 
the salient feature, less 
expensive materials may 
be used for the dresses 
with equally pleasing 
results. 

Enchanting in its very 
plainness is the dress 
directly below in the 
symmetrical lines of a 
classic Greek costume. 
Soft gray cashmere, 
satin or crépe silk may 
be used for this dress, 
trimmed with a siik 
fringe with the conven- 
tional design embroid- 
ered in silk floss. 

Patterns (No. 6594) 
for this dress—with 
high or low neck, and 
with full-length or 
short sleeves, and tunic 
skirt—come in four 
sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 
20 years. Size 18 years 
requires six yards and 
three-quarters of 
44-inch material. 





6594 
Designed by 1. C.Van Auken 
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Designed by Evelyn Stewart 
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“6592 
Designed by Betty Barlow 





ELICATELY illusive, in a rainbow of colorings softly 
blending into each other, is the adorable gown above on 
the left. It begins with a foundation dress in geranium pink 
satin; the waist is a one-piece peasant design, and there is 
a three-piece gathered underskirt trimmed with Lierre lace 
banding with sprays of hand-made rosebuds scattered 
between, and a rosette with ribbon ends at the side showing 
through the slashed tunic. This is veiled under the overdress 
of sky blue chiffon, with a dainty lace apron front and deep 
collar, while the tunic skirt shows a lace cascade and flounce. 
Patterns (No. 6590) come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 
20 years. Size 18 years requires eight yards and three- 
quarters of 36-inch material and three yards and five-eighths 
of lace for the tunic ruffle. 


‘to girl who likes to use her own dainty hand-work in 
trimming a dress will be delighted with the design for a 
smocked dress shown above on the right. It is made of silk 
crépon in a delicate champagne color, with the shaped yoke 
and cuffs made of filet lace. This dress may also be run 
with gathering threads and shirred where indication is made 
forsmocking. Always graceful for a young girl is the double 
skirt, as shown here, made with a five-gored gathered 
foundation and a three-quarter-length slightly raised tunic. 
This dress would be equally pretty made up in the inexpensive 
silk and cotton muslins, eolienne, batiste or pongee silk. 

Patterns (No. 6592) come in four sizes: 16, 17, 18 and 
20 years. Size 18 years requires eight yards and a quarter 
of 36-inch material. 

































































Straight Tuck Side Plait 


UCKS and plaits now enter so 

largely into the construction of 

ladies’, misses’ and children’s gar- 
ments that it is necessary for the home 
dressmaker, as well as the professional, to 
understand. clearly what they are, what 
they are for and how they are formed. 

It is the intention of this article to 
cover these three points, as well as to 
tell how to locate the tucks and plaits in 
their proper places when using patterns. 

Tucks and plaits are folds: laid in the 
material for the purpose of taking out 
surplus goods—forming lines which are 
a part of the design—or to produce full- 
ness in the garment at a certain point. 
The construction of the principal forms 
of tucks and plaits is shown in the 
illustrations. 

Tucks are of two classes—straight 
and graduated. 

A straight tuck is one which is of equal width its entire length. 

A graduated tuck is one which is not of equal width. It may be 
narrower at one end than at the other, or wide at or near the center 
and narrowing toward each end. 

A dart tuck is a graduated tuck which runs to a point at one end 
or both ends. It is so called because it answers the purpose of a dart 
in taking out surplus goods. 

Tucks are always stitched on the right side of the goods through 
two thicknesses, and the width of the tuck is the distance from the 
edge of the fold to the stitching. 


Box- Plait 
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LAITS are of various shapes. The illustrations show the stand- 

ard plaits, all others being variations from these. If you will 
study the construction of these plaits carefully you will have no 
difficulty in forming all others. 

Side plaits are formed the same as tucks, the variation being in the 
stitching, as tucks are always stitched through two thicknesses of 
goods, while plaits may be stitched or not, as desired, but if stitched 
at all it is through three thicknesses of goods. 

A box-plait and an inverted box-plait are formed the same, only 
that the fold for forming the box-plait extends on the right side of 
the goods, while on the inverted box-plait the fold is on the wrong 
side of the goods. 

The box-plait and the simulated box-plait may look the same 
on the surface, but they are very different in construction, as the 
box-plait has three thicknesses of goods its entire width, while the 
simulated box-plait has but one thickness of goods in the center. 

A simulated box-plait is really two side plaits turned in opposite 
directions, and when pressed it looks like a box-plait, but it takes 
less goods to form it, and if left to fall loose the garment is not so 
full as if a box-plait were formed. 

All plaits take up goods to twice the amount of their width, so that 
a box-plait four inches wide must take up eight inches of goods. The 
simulated box-plait is formed by laying two side plaits in opposite 
directions, and if two side plaits one inch wide, turned in opposite 
directions, measure four inches across the face and have the appear- 
ance of a four-inch box-plait, these plaits only take up four inches of 
goods; and ifin a pattern there had been allowed sufficient goods for 
forming this simulated box-plait—four inches—and you were to form 
a box-plait four inches wide and take up eight inches of goods, you 
would take up four inches of goods which was not allowed for by the 
maker of the pattern, and the garment would be that much too small. 


GAIN, if there had been allowed in the pattern sufficient goods 
to form a four-inch box-plait, and two side plaits one inch wide 
were placed in the goods, simulating the box-plait, the garment 
would become four inches too large. It is therefore plain that in 
making the garment the class of plait which the maker of the pattern 
has designed must be made, otherwise the size of the garment will be 
materially changed. If too much or too little goods be taken up in 
forming the plaits, not only the size but also the shape of the 
garment will be changed. 

As tucks and plaits take up goods to twice the amount of their 
width, if a design calls for eight half-inch tucks and there has been 
an allowance made in the pattern of one inch for each of these 
tucks—or eight inches in all—and in making the garment the tucks 
were made one inch wide instead of half an inch, each tuck would 
take up two inches of goods, or sixteen inches for eight tucks. The 
garment would then be 
eight inches smaller than 





Two Styles of Simulated Double Box-Plaits 








Simulated Box-Plait Inverted Box-Plait Double Box-Plait 


making a pattern for a design having 
tucks or plaits a certain amount has been 
allowed at a given point for forming each 
tuck or plait. 

Should a tuck or plait be made the 
proper width, but not be located at the 
exact spot where the allowance has been 
made, the shape of the pattern will be 
changed and the fit of the garment de- 
stroyed. It is therefore plain to see that 
in making garments having tucks or 
plaits these tucks or plaits must be of 
the same kind and width that the maker 
of the pattern intended, and that they 
must be placed in the exact spots at 
which the allowances have been made for 
forming the tucks or plaits. 


HAviNe demonstrated the necessity 
of forming tucks and plaits the 
proper shapes and widths, and having 
them located where they belong, the next point is how to locate the 
spots on the goods where the maker of the pattern intended them 
to go, and determine the exact amount that has been allowed for 
forming each tuck or plait. 

Patterns are perforated; that is, holes are punched through them 
at the points where the allowances have been made for forming the 
tucks or plaits, so that the goods may be marked at these points 
and each tuck or plait properly formed and located where it belongs. 

As marks on the face, or right side, of the goods in many cases can- 
not be removed make all marks on the wrong side of the goods. This 
is best done by laying the goods double with the face sides together, 
for all pieces where two are to be cut. Lay all pieces of the pattern 
on the wrong side of the top piece; pin the pattern to the goods and 
cut out all the pieces; then notch the goods at all points where there 
are notches in the pattern. Mark on the wrong side of each piece of 
goods all points that are marked by a perforation in the pattern. 

To do this it will be necessary to unpin the pattern from the 
goods and turn over the two pieces, then repin the pattern to goods 
and carefully mark on the wrong side of the other piece each point 
that is marked by a perforation in the pattern. 

Narrow tucks are marked in the pattern by a single line of perfora- 
tions, and are formed by folding the goods so that the marks on the 
wrong side of the goods will come on the inside of the crease, and 
stitching on the right side of the goods: a quarter of an inch from 
the edge of the fold for quarter-inch tucks, an eighth of an inch from 
the edge of the fold-for eighth-inch tucks, and as near the fold as 
possible for pin tucks. 


‘hoe and plaits that are marked by two lines of perforations 
which are to be brought together in forming are easily handled, 
as follows: 

Lay the goods with the marks on the wrong side up, and put a 
pin from the under or right side of the goods up through one point 
and down through the other, pinning the two points together. 
Proceed in like manner with the other points forming the lines, and 
you will have the fold securely pinned and extending on the right side 
of the goods. Baste on the right side of the goods in line with the 
row of pins, and try on the garment before stitching or pressing the 
tucks or plaits, for the tucks or plaits may be taken up or let out so 
as to make the garment conform to the shape of the individual. 

Never stitch the tucks or plaits—except narrow ones—until the 
garment has been tried on; for if the goods for forming the tuck or 
plait extends in a soft fold on the outside, and the garment is tight at 
a tuck or plait, the basting thread will draw and it can be cut, letting 
out the goods at this point, and a pin put through, holding the fold 
in shape and showing just where to stitch in finishing the garment. 

Then again, should the garment be too full at the point where there 
is a tuck or plait it can be pinned inside of the basting, taking up the 
surplus goods. As forms vary so much in shape it may be necessary 
to take up goods in one tuck or plait and let out the goods in another, 
thus changing the shape of the garment but not changing the size. 

Do not attempt to make these variations before trying on the 
garment, but place each tuck or plait as marked in the pattern, 
then take up or let out to make it fit the individual form. 

If the tucks and plaits are pressed and stitched to place before the 
garment is tried on it is not only a difficult matter to change them, 
but it is also almost impossible to tell what changes ought to be made. 
For the three-ply of goods, forming the tuck or plait, if pressed 
and stitched is so much 
heavier and stiffer than 





it was designed to be. 
If, instead of making the 
tucks half an inch wide, 
they were made a quarter 
of an inch wide, half an 
inch would be taken up 
in each tuck—or four 
inches in all — leaving 
the garment four inches 
too large. 

Therefore, when using 
a pattern there must be 
taken up in each tuck or 











plait the exact amount 


the one thickness on 
each side that it does 
not allow the goods to 
lay in its natural posi- 
tion, and it is practically 
impossible to tell what 
alterations should be 
made, and equally as 
hard to make; but, on 
the other hand, if the 
folds are basted so that 
the goods extends on 
the outside, and then 
tried on, one cannot 
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maker of the pattern. In How Straight Tucks are Measured 


help seeing just what to 


How Graduated Tucks are Stitched do and how to do it. 
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patterns designed par- 


ticularly for the Fou- 
lards of 1912. 


In addition to the large 
variety of new effects 


‘* Shower - Proof”’ 
Foulards 





offer over four hundred 

designs in silks appro- 

priate for Spring and 
Summer wear. 


Because of the variety 
of weaves and multi- 
licity of patterns to 
be found among the 
new Cheney Silks, 1 

is impracticable fs 
send samples, but send 


‘us your address and 


we will take pleasure 

in advising you what 

stores in your vicinity 
sell our silks. 


Cheney Silks iriclude “Shower- 
Proof” Foulards, Florentines, 
Decorative Silks, Upholstery 
Goods, Velours, Velvets, Rib- 
bons, Cravats, Velvet Ribbons, 
Spun Silk Yarns, Reeled Silks, 


etc., etc. 


CHENEY BROTHERS 
Silk Manufacturers 


ath Ave. and 18th St., New York — 
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ROCHE T work is such a use- 

ful and at the same time 
ornamental form of needlecraft 
that it appeals strongly to all 
designers. That it lends itself 
also to a wide variety of patterns 
is shown in these beautiful new 
afghans, which are all crocheted 
in charming combinations of plain 
and fancy stitches. 

In the design shown in the 
upper left-hand corner the colors 
chosen were blue and white for the 
wide stripes, white for the narrow 
ones, with pink and green for the 
cross-stitched vine. The shell 
edge is in white finished with a 
chain of blue. 

In the afghan on the right there 
is a new idea of working wool and 
mercerized cotton together. The 
lighter parts show the wool and the 
darker stitches the cotton. 

One of the most effective of the 
new afghans is the wreath design 
in the center of the page. The 
plain square is worked in the 
usual afghan or plain crochet 
stitch in ivory white, with the 
wreath of roses and leaves done 
in cross-stitch. The rich border 
is done in blue and white, and 
finished with a shell border, also 
in these two colors. 

Directly below is a choice and 
simply made afghan in alternate 
stripes of pink and white. It is 
crocheted of eiderdown, much 
liked for lightness and warmth. 
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HE kind of cotton or wool 

used in crochet work qualifies 
it toagreatextent. Inthe afghan 
shown above the plain stripes are 
done in plain afghan stitch in white 
Germantown wool, with the fancy 
stripe done in colored wool. 

Below this text the afghan cro- 
cheted in star stitch would not be 
nearly so effective worked in fine 
wool as it is in eiderdown. This 
stitch needs a heavy yarn to bring 
out the pattern, and there is a new 
idea shown in the alternate rows of 
color following the square center. 

The two designs illustrated at 
the bottom of the page are ex- 
tremely dainty both in work and 
materials. In the one on the left 
the plain stripes are ivory white, 
with the wreaths done in cross- 
stitch in natural shades of pink 
and green. For the fancy stitches 
connecting the stripes and the 
border light pink and white zephyr 
were used. A decided novelty is 
shown in the last design, where 
the plain stripes are a soft gray, 
with the daisies embroidered in 
outline stitch in white, yellow and 
green. The fancy stripes are 
ivory white. 

Directions for making any one 
of these afghans may be obtained 
from Mrs. Ehrlich for ten cents. 
Inclose this amount and a stamped, 
addressed envelope with your 
order, and send to her in care of 
THE JOURNAL. 
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Suitable Marking for the Tablecloth 
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1445 
A Pleasing Teacloth Thirty-Six Inches Square, With Embroidery and Cluny Lace 
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1446] 
This Handsome Cloth is On Double Satin Damask and is Two Yards in Diameter The Napkins are Twenty Inches Square 


“TRANSFER patterns for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied, post-free, upon receipt of the price, fyteen cents, except Numbers 14456 and 14461, which are ten cents. Order from 
your nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Ideas of a Plain Country Woman 


conditions, the high cost of liv- 

ing, the doing of great things 
regardless of contrasts of squalor 
and misery, and in spite of finan- 
cial dangers, one wonders if, as a 
people, we will ever return to saner 
ways of living and thinking. 

I spent last summer in a large 
Western city, and I must confess 
that my observations of the human 
race as I saw it there did not 
encourage me in the hope of better 
things for the masses of the people. 
It was a brilliant man who suggested that the expression, “the 
masses,” be changed to “them asses.” I sometimes think, when 
gazing upon the droves of people in crowded centers of population, 
that the average of intellect is so low as to make hope of materially 
changing the condition of the poor the merest chimera. 

The most discouraging aspect of the thing is the appearance of 
women as one sees them in the streets; their éout ensemble is really 
very immoral. There is only one chance of good in woman’s 
exposure of her figure in public, and thai is that it will become so 
common that the thought of sex will scarcely affect men. 

If I were a man I believe the sight of femininity as we see it on the 
streets day after day would so surteit me with its eternal suggestion 
that I would become a woman-hater. I would grow so tired of the 
furtive faces peering with a sort of animal question and solicitation 
from under the ridiculous hats that would disgrace a squaw; ofthe 
thin waists disclosing bare necks and arms and scarcely veiling the 
bust; of the short skirts showing ankles and calves shining through 
thin silk stockings—I say I would grow so tired of this that celibacy 
would seem a privilege. 


Foon I Could Not Endure Women’s Affectation in talking. 
The mechanical modulation of voices, the emphasis on certain 
words, the manipulation of eyes and mouths to express sweetness and 
vivacity—all this would turn my blood to water, and I would flee 
away toa monastery, where pumps could not hobble nor “picture 
hats” intrude. 

Or I would seek the open country, to pitch my tent beside a 
stream, hoping that if a woman came upon my horizon it would be 
a lass in rough calfskin shoes and calico gown, driving the cows to 
pasture or herding the sheep on the hills—anything but a woman 
who tries to keep up with the fashions! 

The great aim and object of women seems in these days to be that 
of making an impression. Upon whom, or for what purpose, she 
scarcely stops to think; but her wardrobe is selected and her man- 
ners are assumed with reference to what “people” will think about 
her. This makes her the most self-conscious creature in the world. 
Many women, too, are their own audiences. They have an ideal for 
themselves and they get a lot of good out of it, scarcely suspecting 
that their pose is visible to the naked eye and causes amusement to 
the innocent bystander. 

Nothing is more humiliating to me than the sight of women in 
a toilet-room in a large store, fixing their hair and powdering their 
faces. If you watch long enough you see so much pitiful vanity that 
it makes you sick and furious at once with the conditions that foster 
in woman this silly passion—personal vanity. 

I have seen them preening and primping thus and finally getting 
the crowning mark of imbecility, the hat that covers one eye, set 
cocked at the proper angle over hair ridiculously arranged and 
resting on a bare neck and a pair of shoulders humped into the fash- 
ionable mannish attitude, until I have felt like shrieking out and 
thus getting myself safely established in a madhouse where a strait- 
jacket would seem the only garment that could cure my disgust with 
the ‘‘rags and bones and hanks of hair” that stalk the streets of the 
great city in interminable processions all the day long. At such 
times my heart harks back to farmhouse kitchens and porches, to 
find there some plain, busy woman, and to heal its aching over the 
follies of my sex in her big, comforting presence. 

If you sit down to talk it over with your friends you will find that 
most of them feel about as you do over it. They regret the foolish 
and immoral fashions, they deplore the lack of time for the homely 
pursuits and joys of the old days. They wish that life was a sim- 
pler, quieter thing. Nevertheless, when they start out to buy clothes 
they are caught in the jam with the others and are glad to grab 
something from the queer assortment and make away with it, climb- 
ing with the rest of the dejected gang on to the rear end of a crowded 
street-car, to hurry, hurry, hurry home, to corral the children and 
see about dinner and get ready to go “out’’ somewhere in the evening. 

I was glad, when the summer was over, to get back to the quiet 
little village on the edge of which lies my home. 


|: THE midst of our congested 


O WE Do the Best We Can according to our lights? Yes, 

that is it, ‘‘according to our lights”—for one is astonished to 
find how little light there is, sometimes, finding its way to the “dark, 
embodied mind.” 

The great trouble with the human being—his great limitation—is 
his inability to look at life as a whole. He allows his horizon to be 
narrowed to the ideals of people whom he looks up to, and who have 
no more brains than he has, and to be governed by a phase of 
existence beyond which it does not occur to him to look. 

If the actual ambitions of the majority of women were sifted we 
would be surprised and humiliated to find how cheap they are. And 
we would be shocked, too, to see how small a figure the actually 
important things of life cut in those women’s cherished dreams. 

I think that women now are suffering from the first steps in the 
emancipation of woman. They have taken pity on themselves and 
decided that they should have a “better time”’ of it—and the idea 
became so popular that we all went quite to excess in the business of 
having a good time. It became our only industry. Our house- 
keeping became secondary. All work was whisked out of sight with 
a “lick and a promise,”’ so that we could clear the decks for having 
a good time. Nearly all women found time for many things outside 
their business of home-keeping. 

Now you will find that the business man cannot do this, unless he 
has practically retired from active business. He must concentrate 
on the thing he is trying to do or he will fail. There is one peculiar 
thing about woman’s business of housekeeping, and that is that her 
failure can be concealed: she isn’t obliged to make an assignment. 
In fact, she can be the most monumental failure as a home-maker, 
and nobody will know it. Her husband may say that he wishes her 
to have a good time—and much of a woman’s lack of ambition and 
her willingness to become a parasite are due to the husband’s 
indulgent desire for her to “look pretty and have a good time’”’—and 
so the poverty of home essence in the place they live is excused, 
covered up; the woman’s bankrupt condition among the workers of 
the world is not held the disgrace it really is. 

Parasite is a disagreeable word, and yet Olive Schreiner in her 
great book, “Woman and Labor,” hit the nail on the head when 








she termed the idle wives and 
daughters of rich men “the para- 
site class.” It would be a deep 
humiliation to me to know that I 
was “‘kept,”’ even by a loving hus- 
band, rendering no equivalent of 
real work for my bread and butter. 
I should hate for it to be not 
necessary for me to work. 

The strangely deluded human 
race has long held for its ideal of 
perfect bliss—freedom from work. 
Heaven has been pictured as a 
place of utter idleness and repose. 
How impossible and ridiculous is this vision! How unthinkable, 
too, in reality. But it is this notion that leads us all off on a chase 
for riches and causes the inequalities between rich and poor. 

I have been wondering if with the beginning of a new year there 
might not be some of the women, to whom my words come as mes- 
sages from one woman to another, who are willing to stop trying to 
make their lives look like those of the “‘ parasite class,”” who somehow 
seem to be our models. 

I have been especially interested during the last year in silk 
stockings. I’ve seen so many of them on exhibition on the legs of 
women climbing off and on the street-cars. I have seen young 
women whose husbands were working on low salaries—we scarcely 
realize how many thousands of young men are working in our great 
cities on very low salaries—arrayed in silk stockings and pumps. 

Now this was merely the effort to carry out somebody’s else ideal. 
Some other woman, whom these girls envied or whose way of living 
embodied their ambition, wore silk stockings and pumps. Hence, 
though the husband was distracted over the problem of how to live 
at all in the face of high prices, not to mention the impossibility of 
saving, the girl took joy in her badge of ladyhood—the silk stocking! 

A girl of that sort will tell you that she has tastes above her sta- 
tion, that the longing for silk stockings is due to some innate personal 
fineness. Nonsense! It is due to the monkey in our ancestry. Is 
not the instinct for finery innate in Indian and negro, and when the 
coarse girl sells her virtue are not silk stockings among the first of 
the returns? 


= Wearing of Fine and Dainty Apparel has nothing what- 
ever to do with good taste, nor has our admiration of costly things. 
Good taste, like real religion and true virtue, lies in the precious 
heritage of a certain sort of blood and bones. Too often in the 
confusion of modern life we allow it to get shoved back, as a really 
rare article sometimes gets back on the shelf covered with cheap 
curios. If you happen to have any of this priceless article on hand 
get it out and polish it up, and you will find that good taste can 
expend itself with truly lovely results on the kitchen table or the 
pantry floor, but best of all in the family living-room, where its 
palpable essence counts for much more than the “things” we try to 
buy—imitative things—pitifully like our neighbors. 

I have wondered if in individual cases there might not be great 
joy in going backward instead of forward. I saw so many young 
couples out West last year who had gone right out into the wilds and 
built little ‘“‘shacks,”’ and begun life at the beginning: with a bit of 
ground to till and domestic animals around them. These people 
seemed peculiarly happy; I think it was because they were freed 
from a narrow ideal of life and were out making friends and neighbors 
with the wind and the sunshine and the rain. 

It would be much easier to stop paying tribute to fashion than we 
think it would. The lines with which we have bounded our lives are 
mostly imaginary—a little sturdy independence is always appre- 
ciated even by the folks we are trying to please. If you would buy 
a pattern and make your own frock, if you would darn your good 
cotton hose (if you can find any that won’t fall to pieces the first 
time you wear them), trim your own hat, and wear a pair of heavy, 
sensible shoes, your friends would like you just as well. Because, if 
you had sense enough to do this and to ignore the shrug of the 
shoulder or the droop of the eyelash in the direction of your home- 
made things, there would be sure to be a quality in you strong enough 
to command admiration. However foolish women may be about 
dress they do appreciate brains, and a woman of real force of 
character and intellect is sure to be in demand in the social world 
around her. 

You never in your life went to a church supper and looked behind 
the scenes at the real workers but you saw there some prime mover 
in a fright of a dress, with her hair twisted up in a little knot on top 
of her head. She was too ‘‘smart” to care for looks, but she knew 
how to make things “‘go.” 

The other day I heard a man tell about going to call at the office 
of a millionaire relative, and finding him in his shirtsleeves, with an 
old, battered Panama hat on the back of his head, and wearing a 
pair of trousers with an odd button sewed on with white thread. 
What do you suppose the little world of society and fashion meant 
to this big, genial fellow? Nothing; he was busy. I wish that 
women could take a leaf out of his book and learn the actual 
satisfaction of being engrossed in affairs of real importance. 


O MATTER How Little by Way of Comparison your business 

affairs may be they are bounded by your intellect, your power of 
initiative. It isn’t the fault of life or of destiny that they aren’t 
larger, it is the result of your own limitation. Sometimes this limita- 
tion is voluntary. You shut the doors of life against yourself when 
you try to make your life a cheap imitation of “rich folks,’’ instead 
of an interesting and happy experience of poor folks on the upgrade 
through simple work and lack of pretense. 

My life is associated with poverty. I know some rich people, but 
more, many more, poor ones. I have never known prosperity 
in the present meaning of the word. To be counted prosperous 
today a man must have a large salary and drive an automobile and 
“keep” his women without work. My folks are not that sort; my 
acquaintance lies largely with the poor and struggling. 

The happy people I have seen lately have been those who have 
deliberately turned their backs on the “luxuries” we all work so 
hard for, and have gone straight back to the primitive in all but 
high thoughts and truly artistic ideals. These we can always keep, 
no matter what “luxuries”’ we lose or voluntarily put aside. 

Shall we not stop imitating the rich, trying to make an “appear- 
ance”? when nobody is really looking—each self-conscious creature 
being wholly absorbed in her own figure, and the scarcely conscious 
wondering what “people” are thinking of her? 

Just step aside with me into some cool little nook of life and learn 
that the great woman who holds the mental control that brings the 
universe to her feet appoints herself, and that she can do so while 
washing the dishes, feeding the chickens or darning the family hose— 
silk or cotton, as the case may be. 


ot Loneniteg Ao wvittonitir 








































































































































Bachelor 
Breakfasts 


Teach many a young 
man and woman the 
time-saving conveni- 
ence and the strength- 
giving value of 





Grape-Nuts 


—a food for Body 


and Brain. 





A morning dish of 
Grape-Nuts with 
cream contains all the | 
food elements neces- 
sary for the successful 
accomplishment of a 
stout morning’s work. 








Grape-Nuts has 
proven more sustain- 
ing than many a meal 
requiring much longer 
to prepare. 


Read “The Road to | 
Wellville,”’ in packages. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U. S. A. 


Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited, 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 









































hat I See in New York 





By Blanche G. Merritt 


HEN making a new dress 

in midseason something 

different from that already 
being worn is desirable, something 
with a touch of newness or pretti- 
ness or of the unexpected. Some 
must take the dressmaker’s or seam- 
stress’s time at odd seasons, so spring 
clothes are made months ahead; and 
this page is designed to be of assist- 
ance to such readers, and also to 
those who live in Southern states. 

For materials serge and silk serge 
will be the two favorites, blue lead- 
ing as usual in color, and there is 
little doubt that the medium-sized 
woman will select delightedly the 
dark blue serges with white hair-line 

6606 stripes, because such material will 

give her every bit of her height and 

a little more, without making her so conspicuous that the dress 

would be recognized upon second view; for a suit smart enough 

to be admired, but not striking enough to have the times we wear 
it counted, is the one most of us wish to wear. 

Striped materials are plentiful in the shops; even in foulards they 
are combined with a figure and are decidedly attractive for a change 
from the dot which has now grown to a preposterous size. Even the 
batistes, cotton voiles and taffetas show stripes, mostly very fine and 
spaced from a quarter of an inch to 
an inch and a half. Naturally, if you 








Drawings by Agnes Paterson 


pattern, having a little ease at the elbows 
little bias piping band, matching the 


while if you are making it of batiste the 


because of uncertainty felt as to being 


and very deep cuffs. This pattern is 
equally good for striped wash silks, for 
the frills may be made of the silk, and a 


darkest color in the silk, stitched under 
the frill edges, will take away the faded 
look that such waists sometimes have; 


spaces left on each side of the tucks in 
front are particularly nice to fill in with 
some pretty hand embroidery. 


WOMAN often looks so longingly 
at the striped goods displayed in 
the shops, passing them by regretfully 


able to place them properly on the pat- 
tern, so the smart tailored suit I saw and 
the pretty good-time dress will solve 
this difficulty for many, though, of 





6608 


course, these models are equally good for plain materials. The orig- 
inal dress model (Pattern No. 6605) was in a pale blue cotton voile 
with white stripes, made over a fine batiste slip. White cotton 
fringe was blindstitched to the under side of each tuck, while white 


filet lace formed the deep pelerine collar and cuffs. 


This model is the kind of a dress that is becoming to every one, and 
the filet pelerine can be made at home, as the net may be bought by 





are making a tailored suit that must 
stand hard wear and have little press- 
ing, most up-to-date are the men’s 
worsted suitings, and a neat mixture 
in some of the new dark gray or 
brown shades is most practical. In 
laces, filet, Venise, macramé and 
malines are new, but do not think 
that New York sells or wears nothing 
else, for people who know the peculiar 
charm of real lace and have only a 
certain amount of money to spend on 
it select the kind that is most becom- 
ing, adding a little each season until 
they have always on hand enough 
to trim a dress. Filet lace, like Irish 
lace, is an exception to this rule, as it 
is possible to make it at home. 


F WAISTS, which always have 

been and always will be in style 
as long as the tailored suit is worn, 
there are two kinds: the waist that 
will make your tailored skirt into a 
dress matching in color or tone, and 
the washable white waist. The former, 
the one you wear to church, to the 
theater or to the concert, or pack in 
your hand-bag for an over-night trip, 
must dress and brighten up the stiff 
tailored skirt. Sometimes you match 
the tone of your skirt in messaline; 
again it is necessary to put a chiffon 
of one color over another; at all 


events you carry your skirt sample said 




















about until you get the same general 
effect of tone and color. 

As it always makes the waist attractive to yourself as well as to 
others to have some little new touch or cut, in waist pattern 
No. 6606 you will find the new set-in sleeves, neither kimono nor 
conventional, but becoming to all figures. Another nice thing about 
this waist is that it fastens in front, though this is concealed by a lace 
frill that is made removable. A plaited frill could replace the fringe, 
or, Omitting lace and fringe, you havea 
stylish pattern for a simple linen waist. 
The guimpe is made of a plain net or 
chiffon that will stand washing, includ- 
ing the collar supports used to keep 
the remarkably high collar in place. 

The lingerie waist (Pattern No. 
6608) shows the return of the conven- 
tional sleeves, and all the newest 
models I have seen in New York have 
the dainty frill at the wrists and side 
front. I hear you say, “It is so hard 
to do them up”; but there are half a 
dozen ways, which would take too 
much space to tell here, but which I 
shall be glad to write to you about if 
you care to know. 

Another style of sleeves often used 
on lingerie waists is also given in the 


the yard. Transfer pattern No. 14470 
is given in this connection. Taffeta, 
messaline or organdy will look pretty 
made up in this way. Lace could 
replace the fringe, or both may be 
omitted, leaving simply the tucks, and 
the lace pelerine could be replaced by 
material. But the dress is especially 
good for a woman of middle height, as 
the skirt color is brought up on the 
waist, giving a sort of Princesse effect. 

The striped suit (Pattern No. 
6601) is especially good for a thin 
woman, with the added horizontal- 
striped side pieces; omit these and 
the suit is on the simple, correct lines 
for any figure. The lapels may be 
trimmed with heavy linen, coarse lace 
or plain or striped satin of a contrasting 
color, or they may even be cut smaller 
according to the inside lines. The 
skirt (Pattern No. 6602) has, besides 
the raised waist-line, the new broad 
front and back gores. 


HE one-piece dress (Pattern No. 

6607), of which I see countless 
similar models in New York, has 
many possibilities of being made 
from a plain to an elaborate dress, 
according to the trimming used. As 
the sketch now shows it is a daytime 
dress made in blue serge, and the 
popular one-sided black satin revers 
is cleverly balanced by a white lace 
ruffle which you will notice drops 
just as far down into a point as the 
satin revers, but which is removable 
and may be omitted like the revers 


itself. The slash at the side of the skirt may also be suppressed as 
well as the detached panel, leaving a six-gored skirt which will cut 


nicely from narrow-width goods. 


Wrist ruffles, which you will see are used on two of the models 
on this page, are so new and popular that they are put wherever 


lace or frills are used about the neck of the dress. 


The sleeves are 


the new set-in kind, and the guimpe is made of perfectly plain net. 
While the new coats are mostly of finger-tip length there are some 


wrist-length models, so your new coat 
may be either 28 or 32 inches. 

A clever coat suit I saw, well suited 
for linen and other summer materials, 
is the coat (Pattern No. 6603) with the 
raised waist-line marked by a seam, 
two heights of collar being given in 
the pattern and two lengths of sleeves. 

Skirt pattern No. 6604 shows the 
newest in tunic effects with a few flat 
plaits giving a desirable fullness at the 
hem. On account of its side closing 
it would be very correct to wear with 
a side-closing waist. 


NOTE—Mrs. Merritt will gladly answer any 
questions on advanced styles, materials or pat- 
terns, if a stamped, addressed envelope is inclosed. 
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in sizes from 32 to 44 inches bust measure. The skirts come in sizes from 22 to 34 inches waist measure. 











6603-6604 
Pi TTERNS (including Guide-Chart) for these designs can be supplied at fifteen cents for each number, post-free. The waists, coats and costumes come 


The amount of material required for the 


various sizes is printed on the pattern envelo pes. Order from your nearest dealer in patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, bust measure for coats, 
waists and costumes, and waist and hip measures for skirts, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 

















All the best music that ever 
was written—all the best 
talent that ever produced 
it, is just around the corner 
at your Edison dealer’s on 


“Ofe EDISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


—go today and take the 
children with you! 


Every boy and every girl has a natural craving 
for entertainment. The Edison Phonograph 
with its true, pure, lifelike reproduction, its 
sweeping repertoire of entertainment and its 
long playing Amberol Records, satisfies this 
craving in the cleanest, most wholesome and 
most fascinating way. 

Children have not only the craving to de 
entertained, but to entertain—to be i#t—to 
display their own talent. 


Your children can make and 
reproduce their own records 
on the Edison 


Just as true to life as the records made in our 
laboratory. This feature of the Edison Phono- 
graph is at least half the pleasure of owning a 
sound reproducing instrument. 

Where can you get such entertainment as the 
Edison offers you in your own home? For 
instance: 

Records from Donald Brian’s great success, 
‘*The Siren’’; records by Marguerita Sylva, 
herself, in her own songs from her biggest suc- 
cess, ‘Gypsy Love’’; records from George 
Cohan’s success, ‘*The Little Miilionaire”’; 
records from the ‘‘ Kiss Waltz’’; from ‘‘ The 
Fascinating Widow’’ and from the present 
Hippodrome production, ‘‘Around the World.’” 

. 


Send for catalog and complete 
information today 


The advantages of the Edison are as definite as they are impor- 
tant—and the way to know all about them is to send for the 
complete information which we have ready to send to you. Any 
Edison dealer will give you a free concert. Edison Phono- 
graphs range inprice from $15.00 to $200.00; and are sold at 
the same prices everywhere in the U. S. Edison Standard 
Records 35c; Edison Amberol Records (play twice as long) 
50c; Edison Grand Opera Records 75c¢ to $2.00. 


Q Ediwon. 


INCORPORATED 


73 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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A System of Living on One’s Income That Works Out 
By Barbara Randolph 


found themselves without debts, but also without savings. 

Their home had been gradually equipped during that first 
year, and their tastes had become adjusted; so they determined to 
begin the new year by keeping account of their expenditures. It was 
undertaken in the spirit of a game, to see how they actually spent 
their money and where the leakages occurred. After five months’ 
trial they found that the game was more than worth the candle, so 
they went on with it, with the result given below. In comparing the 
figures taken from their expense-book, all based upon an income of 
one hundred dollars a month, it will be seen that in a year and a half 
the items of food,rent and clothing have remained practically fixed, the 
greatest improvement being in the operating and contingency funds. 

The operating expenses are those for heating and lighting and 
for service. ‘The discovery that the expense for operating their 
household was out of all proportion to other expenditures led these 
young people to change their mode of life quite materially. From 
a house of nine rooms, which had to be heated, and which required 
the service of a maid, they moved into an apartment consisting of 
one very large room, and a smaller room which they ingeniously 
divided into a dining-room and a “kitchenette.” They also had 
a bathroom. 

For this small apartment they paid the same amount of rent as 
they did for the larger house, but in this case the heat was included 
in the rent. They were within walking distance of business and of 
the market, so that the item of carfare was reduced. They sent their 
laundry out, so that, with the exception of the heavy cleaning which 
was done each week by a woman who came in for three hours at 
fifteen cents an hour, all the work of the small establishment was 
easily done by the wife, who found that each day, with the exception 
of the two days when she did her marketing and her heavier cooking, 
she had the hours from ten in the morning until six in the evening to 
devote to all sorts of occupations outside of her housekeeping. 

As her kitchen was only three feet by four in size it became neces- 
sary for her to plan her cooking so that it should be done as simply 
as possible. By having a two-burner gas stove, with a small adjust- 
able oven which might be set over one burner, a small enameled sink 
built into one corner of the kitchen and placed high so that she might 
wash dishes without leaning over, and with canisters, small utensils 
and shining copper pans all hung within easy reach, she could stand in 
one spot and prepare a meal, or walk a few feet farther in the same 
room to set her table—and really enjoy it all. 


L MAN and his wife, at the end of their first year together, 


A Weekly Schedule of Meals 


N ORDER to simplify still further the planning for meals she 

developed the following schedule for each week, which provides for 
four distinct breakfasts and four distinct suppers, these being varied 
still more by the choice of the food under the separate headings. 
With this schedule housekeeping gets to be an automatic thing. 
During the month of May, of which month the menus for ten 
days are given, there were guests at supper many times, but the 
expense did not materially increase and the system went smoothly 
along without interruption. 




















SCHEDULE FOR BREAKFASTS | SCHEDULE FOR SUPPERS 
en Choice of Dish Given 
I P fescec I in Accompanying 
Monday A ge Monday | Suggestions for Suppers 
Coffee Vegetable 
Saturday Toast Thursday Dessert 
MARKET Days 
Il Fruit Il Roast or Any Meat That 
Oatmeal (Cook Enough Sear sa inca 4 es 
Tuesday fora —— Time) Tuesday the Next Day or 
oast Eaten Cold 
Thursday Coffee Saturday Vegetable 
Salad or Dessert 
III a III Meat. Warmed Over or 
, ee i , Cold 
Wednesday English Muffins Wednesday Vegetable 
ae ea . 
Friday Orange Marmalade Sunday Salad or Dessert 
Fruit (Berries in Season) 
IV Fishballs, Sausages or IV Soup 
Sweetbreads Sea Food 
" — Watercress ee Vegetable 
Sunday French Rolls Friday Salad 
Coffee 























SUGGESTIONS FOR SUPPERS POSSIBLE IN LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING, WHERE 
LABOR Must BE SAVED AND OpORS MUST BE AVOIDED AS MUCH AS 
POSSIBLE 


I. Egg, cheese, macaroni or rice dishes, casseroles of meat with vegetables, 
stuffed vegetables, baked beans, baked lentils, mushrooms, creamed giblets, 
creamed sweetbreads, tongue, kidneys, hearts, liver and bacon, dried beef, 
pork tenderloin, Irish stew, meat pie, veal cutlets, chops, beefsteak, flank steak, 
broiled chicken, squab, pressed chicken, pressed veal, Hamburg steak. 

II. Roast fillet, small leg of lamb, rib roast of lamb, crown roast of pork or 
lamb, pot roast, small sirloin roll, roast chicken, duck, baked calf’s liver, 
corned beef, roast veal, Hamburg roll. 

III. Réchaufés. Meat cut up and creamed. Put through a chopper and 
served either escaloped or as a souffilé. Heated over in original form if it looks 
well enough. Sliced and heated in various sauces. 

IV. Seafoods: Lobster, clams, oysters, crabs, frogs’ legs, scallops, shrimps, 
salmon, codfish, shad roe, halibut steak. Any fish that is not fat enough to 
leave a disagreeable odor in the room. 


Income $1200 a Year—Division for a Family of Two 











Week Month Year Per cent. 
Food .. a ae $6.92 $30 $360 30 
OE ee ee ee 3.46 15 180 15 
OS ee a ee ee 3.46 15 180 15 
Clothes aes f 3.46 15 180 15 
en eee eee 5.77 25 300 23 
ve % $23.07 $100 $1200 100 























This table of percentages has been worked out by experience on 
the basis of an income of $1200 a year, or $100 a month, that being a 
general income. It is easy to see how the same principles may be 
applied to a larger income where the family is also larger. It may 
be interesting to some who have an income of $600 a year to know 
that this system has been applied in the case of a family of five with 
excellent results. Even the schedule for meals has been followed. 
The woman at the head of this family got cheaper cuts of meat, 
cheaper vegetables and cheaper cereals than those given in the 
menus, in order to have sufficient quantity; but she planned her 
marketing according to the schedule, and she even adopted the plan 


of doing enough cooking on Saturday to last over Sunday. On 
Sundays in summer she put up a picnic lunch and went with her 
husband and children into the country for amusement and good air. 

For beginners in the adoption of a system it is suggested that the 
monthly allowance for provisions be deposited to the wife’s own 
bank account, so that she may draw it out in weekly installments. 
If each week comes out right the month will take care of itself. When 
the allowance is small it is doubly important to pay for everything 
as you buy it. Go to market, look for good values and carefully 
select your supplies. A telephone in the house is fatal if you wish 
to economize. 


Growth of the Contingency Fund 


6 proof of any system lies in the steady growth of its contin- 
gency fund, which contains not only one’s savings, but also all the 
factors which make for one’s highest development, and the one cited 
may be said to have progressed fairly well. To save money is a very 
good thing, but to free people’s minds from worry and to prevent 
waste of a man’s hard-earned income are, after all, the chief recom- 
mendations for the adoption of an efficiency system in housekeeping. 
Following are sample pages taken from an “economy expense 
account-book,” with the items for January, 1910, and May, 1911, 
entered for the purpose of comparison: 
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Menus for Ten Days, Based Upon Schedules for Meals 




















May BREAKFAST SUPPER Cost 
Soup 1% Pt. Light 
Oranges Creamed Lamb in Cream. $0.07 
1 Cereal Croustades 1BoxCereal_.13 
Coffee Hashed Brown Potatoes | }4@ Lb. Rhu- 
Toast Whole-Wheat Bread barb - __.05 
Blackberry Jam $0.25 
2 Fi at 
_Roast Fillet of Beef 4 saeco $0 i 
Fresh Mushroom Sauce Romaine . “10 
Rhubarb F nS mag Grapefruit.  .05 
Oatmeal res —— String Cheese... ‘27 
2 Coffee H “Roll Beans . . .05 
Toasted Whole- Ciel ot Xolls Potatoes . .10 
Wheat Bread omaine and Grape- Cream .. ‘07 
fruit Salad Rolls 05 
Camembert Cheese Butter . . .30 
Water Biscuit Coffee ei 
$1.79 
iis dni “a of Beef Warmed 
ake pples ver in Mushroom 
Coddled Eggs Sauce P sierone 7 sae “4 
3 — Muffins Creamed Potatoes Eggs eee 
ea olls CS ees 
Orange Marmalade Lemon Jelly $0.67 
Meringues 
Individual Meat Cc 
Rhubarb Soufflés ream . $0.07 


Broiled Parsnip Cakes | Peas. . .  .15 






































4 — l Pea and Lettuce Salad | Lettuce. . .05 
Pnast With Mayonnaise Apples,. ._ .10 
Camembert Cheese $0.37 
Water Biscuit 
Fresh Lob- 
Po + Meee 
- ream .. 07 
Baked Apples negeanes a in owbase Oranges. .  .05 
Boiled Eggs “eo spe 4 eas in Eggplant .  .08 
5 English Muffins et Chicken | >. On 
Orange tS Wafers Cheese ee sagt 01 
Coffee Carrote. . Ol 
Parsley . . 01 
$1.10 
Cream - $0.07 
P a .05 
Oranges i 2Cakes. . .08 
Cereal ; Bacon . . .05 
6 Giblet Gravy 4 Fishballs 10 
Coffee Baked Eggplant ——o. ° 
Toast Caramel N = Cakes za Lb. Cofiee 38 
Rhubarb .05 
$0.58 
Picnic LUNCH EATEN 
a , IN THE COUNTRY 
Codfish Balls With | Cold Chicken 
7 Bacon Sandwiches Cream - 297 
Watercress Cream Cheese Total for 
French Rolls Hot Chocolate in Week . . $4.83 
Coffee Thermos Bottle 
Bonbons 
Bites Cilicia Soup With cae é baa 
Cereal ° _— ee Ds ; 
=y: Eggs Maitre d'Hétel Tomatoes . .13 
S eo pac Stewed Toman Butter .°. .30 
—— New Maple Cream Parsley . .__.02 
Wafers $0.57 
3 Lbs. Lamb $0.45 
Oranges F 10 
Tometo Soup 1 Pt. Beans OS 
Prunes : si 1 Spanish 
, Oatmeal Rib ne oe xQnion age 03 
Cocoa Min ar ey al 
Hot Muffins Made| ¢,,,aSparagus Asparagus . 25 
With Sour Cream French Pancakes 4 a “10 
Cream .. .07 
$1.28 
Rhubarb = , . Cream - $0.07 
Coddied Eggs | Curried Lamb in Rice | Bread . .  .05 
10 English Muffins Sie eee Salad Fegs poe a 
ea . . * See 
Orange Marmalade Ice Cream in Meringues 30.47 47 








To fit or fight 
any weather! 





Is the heat in your 
rooms concentrated and 


not distributed? Do 
you need a fan on one 
side and a fur coat on 
the other? How can 
your family keep well if 
passing from one room 
to another is just like 
jumping from the trop- 
ics to the North Pole? 


AWERICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS BOILERS 


If you throw out that old-fash- 
ioned heating and put in an 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN 
Radiators in your house, store 
or office, you can regulate the 
warmth to suit yourself, no 
matter how sudden are the out- 
side weather changes. You will 
save coal and work and do away 
with soot, ashes and dangerous 
coal gases. 


Where a poor quality of hard coal is 
employed, and particularly where soft 
coal or coke is used, the slicing-door of 
IDEAL Boilers will be found most 
useful. It is placed on a level with 
grate, and through the door a poker or 
slicing-bar may be run and the ashes 
may be cleaned away from or dropped 
through the grates without too greatly 
agitating the hot coals 
above. Thisisa par- 
ticularly economical 
feature in the mod- 
erate winter weather 
when the fire needs 
just a little agitation 
to keep the ashes from 
accumulating too 
thickly, so that a very 
little fire in the early 
morning or at night 
will take the chill off 
the rooms. 





The joints of an IDEAL Boiler do not come 
in contact with the fire—nor will they rust. 
Hence, an IDEAL Boiler outlasts the build- 
ing—yet because built in sections it is 
easily increased or decreased in size if 
the building is 
later altered. 


Don’t wait un- 
til you build; 
put the outfit 
in your present 
home—done 
; without tear- 
ing up. Ask 
for free book 
describing a// 
the advantages 
A No. 1-22 IDEAL Boil - 1 422 f Fee ae 
No, 1-22 S. Oiler and 422 ft. j 

of 38in. AMERICAN Radiators, rey RI Py 
costing the owner $190, were used E 

to heat this cottage. Radiators. 


At these prices the goods can be bought of any 
reputable, competent fitter. This did not include 
costs of labor, pipe, valves, freight, etc., which 
installation is extra and varies according to cli- 
matic and other conditions. Showrooms in all large cities. 


ANERIGAN RADIATOR (COMPANY 


Write to Dept. 25 CHICAGO 
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use advertised its virtues in these words: “Babies taking 

So-and-So’s Soothing Syrup do not cry any more.” These 
words may well serve appropriately asa warning against all remedies 
of the kind, since babies taking any one of them are only too likely 
not to cry any more in this world. 

It is hardly too much to say that all soothing syrups, teething 
cordials, infants’ friends, diarrhea mixtures, cough drops and other 
“patent medicines” employed to pacify or relieve babies depend 
upon opium for their effects. Even the time-honored paregoric 
contains one grain of opium in every tablespoonful. There are a few 
exceptions, but they are very few, and they usually contain drugs 
only one degree less harmful than opium. Out of twenty-three 
remedies of this kind recently analyzed by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture it was found that one contained opium itself, 
while fourteen contained morphine, two codeine, one morphine and 
codeine together, and three heroin, all of which are products of 
opium, more frequently used nowadays because they are not so apt 
to be followed by disagreeable after-effects. The remaining two 
remedies contained, respectively, Indian hemp and chloroform, both 
of which drugs have their own peculiar dangers, 


Swe years ago one of the most popular infant remedies then in 


Danzers of “ Patent Medicines” Containing Opium 


OW whenever a “‘ patent medicine” containing opium is given 
to babies or young children one of three dangers is present: 
First, the child may die of narcotic poisoning. Sometimes this 
happens because the mother or nurse, in her anxiety to do the child 
as much good as possible, administers a larger dose than is called for 
by the directions. But even where the ordinary or prescribed dose 
is given the child’s heart may be weak and unable to support the 
depressing influence. Sometimes the remedy is given when the 
child is suffering from some acute disease—such, for instance, as 
pneumonia—in which the use of 
opium is dangerous, 
The second danger is present when 
a remedy containing opium is used 
habitually. Such a condition of 
things usually arises from the fact 
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would be given in many cases where children’s sufferings have been 
ended once and for all by remedies administered for their relief. 

It often happens that ignorance is the cause of evil here as it is 
in many other abuses. Many mothers who are young and inexperi- 
enced, or ignorant, welcome any remedy which is successful in keeping 
the baby quiet, without entertaining a suspicion of its harmful nature. 

The wrapper in which the medicine is inclosed carries the strong- 
est possible statement of its virtues, indorsed by testimonials so 
reassuring that few people have strength of mind enough to 
doubt them. What wonder that confidence is inspired? Take a 
working woman, for example, whose days are passed in hard labor, 
and she is grateful for anything that insures her night’s rest; or, if 
a mother is young and fond of gayety, to keep the baby quiet enables 
her to enjoy a little amusement. A lawyer once asked the woman 
who cleaned his office how she could manage to go so frequently 
to evening entertainments—which he knew she did—when she had 
two very small children. “Oh, it’s all right,’’ she answered cheer- 
fully, “‘Sure the wan tayspoonful of soothin’ syrup kapes thim 
both like the dead till mornin’.” 


What Some Nurses Do to Get Children to Sleep 


ONTHLY nurses of the old-fashioned, wise-woman type are 

often responsible, either directly or indirectly, for the use of 
patent remedies containing opium with infants. Not long agoa 
case was reported by a physician, who said that a patient whom 
he attended at the birth of her third child remarked to him a 
few days afterward that she dreaded the departure of the monthly 
nurse, who had been with her twice before, because the babies 
were sO very restless and fretful after she left them. This remark 
excited the doctor’s suspicion, and he made some quiet observa- 
tions of his own, which disclosed the fact that the nurse was 
in the habit of systematically quieting the baby with a soothing 
syrup containing, of course, opium. 
This is an instance of a method 
very common with this type of 
nurse, and it affords a good illustra- 
tion of the way in which the drug 


that a certain medicine is found to 
quiet a baby on some particular 
occasion, and then is used every 
time the child is fretful or restless, 
until at last the baby becomes de- 
pendent upon it for every hour of 


HENEVER a mother thinks of giving her 
baby anything to keep it quiet, or to stop its 
crying, or to ease pain, let her read first the wrapper 
around the bottle or box, or the label. If it says 
that the preparation contains any one of the fol- 
lowing she should under no circumstances use it: 


habit originates. 

Thenurse may give the baby some 
form of opium by itself, or she may 
give a “patent medicine’’ which she 
knows contains it. In either case, 
after she leaves the baby is sleepless 
and fretful for want of the drug to 





Opium a f ae 
sleep and ease, and has to be dosed ns which he is accustomed, a condition 
ro ie ‘ 7 Morphine ; Fs 
with it at regular intervals. When Cenieities of things which the mother attrib- 
such a child is attacked by an acute Heroin utes to her Own less skillful man- 
disease, whether one of the ordinary Pancmiesc. agement. In herdifficulty sheresorts 


diseases of childhood or something 
more serious, the chances of recovery 
are much lessened, for children de- 
pendent upon opium have not the 
same vitality and power of resistance 
to disease as normal children. If 
the remedy is discontinued during the illness the possibilities of 
recovery are smaller still, for the sudden stoppage of opium is a 
great drain upon the strength, even with a person in ordinary health, 
and to withdraw it at a time when every atom of strength is needed 
to combat acute disease means, of course, that the fighting power 
is much diminished. If the doctor is aware that the child is taking 
opium he will take care not to stop it until recovery sets in; but 
unfortunately the signs of opium may be so completely masked by 
the disease that the doctor has no suspicion, and the parents, 
thinking to give his measures full opportunity, quietly withdraw 
the remedy upon which the child’s power of resistance depends. 

Many a child has died because his strength was diminished by the 
habitual use of opium in some patent remedy, and many more 
children probably, because their reduced strength was still further 
lessened by the stoppage of the drug. 





Just “A Little Dose of a Mixture” 


Aue danger connected with the habitual use of soothing 
syrups and kindred remedies is the formation of a drug habit. 
It may seem impossible that such a habit can be formed jn infancy. 
But the fact is fully established. Such cases are far more numerous 
than the world in general imagines, and it is astonishing how they 
will withstand every effort at relief. 

Recently a prominent and wealthy man told a physician that 
his daughter, when an infant, was given a “‘little dose of a 
patent diarrhea mixture,” and whenever the trouble for which it 
was given recurred the remedy was repeated. Of course the child 
became completely dependent upon it. The parents had no idea 
that the remedy contained opium, and no suspicion of the real state 
of things crossed their minds until it was discovered by a doctor 
who demonstrated it to them by stopping the “‘patent medicine” 
and giving plain morphine instead, with precisely the same results. 

But by that time the little girl had 
grown so dependent upon the drug 
that all efforts to do without it were 
useless, and by the time she was nine- 
teen she had become a nervous wreck, 
in spite of the fact that everything 
money or affection could compass had 
beendoneforhercure. Her father told 
the doctor that he would rather see 
her in her grave than what she was. 

The strange thing about the whole 
business is that the people respon- 
sible for all this loss of innocent life 
and destruction of youthful happi- 
ness are almost always those by 
whom the victims are most beloved, 
and that they act, in most Cases, 
from the best intentions. One 
mother, when asked why she had 
given her baby the patent remedy 
which caused his death, replied that 
she “could not bear to see him 
suffer.” Probably the same answer 
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to some patent remedy, usually rec- 
ommended by a friend, and, finding 
it works like a charm, she continues 
to use it, quite unconscious that she 
is doing her best to keep up the 
perniciou. habit begun by the nurse. 

Young and inexperienced nurses of the ordinary kind, who take 
charge of the baby when the monthly nurse leaves, may act in the 
Same way and be quite as ignorant of what they are doing as the 
mothers are. But the more experienced nurses, to whom fashionable 
women confide their children, are generally fully aware of the nature 
of “patent medicines,” if they use them, and at any rate they know 
that all doctors forbid their use. But they know, also, that such 
remedies give immediate ease to the baby, and that through their 
use they secure a night’s rest for themselves. 

So they prefer to smother their consciences, and to trust to the 
recommendations of Mrs, A. B. C. Smith, of somewhere in Texas 
or Dakota—who testifies that her baby took two dozen bottles 
of the remedy in question and never lost an hour’s sleep while 
doing so—than to follow the opinions of doctors and other well- 
informed persons whom they secretly look upon as old-fashioned 
and prejudiced. One nurse of this description confessed that she 
always took a bottle of paregoric to bed with her, with which to 
quiet the baby if he were restless and fretful. 





The Actual Story of Many a Death 


ET no one suppose that I have drawn a too highly colored picture 
of the state of things arising from the use of this class of 
**patent medicines.” It is not too much to say that thousands of 
children “of two years old and under” meet their death every year, 
either directly or indirectly, from opium contained in soothing syrups 
and Other like remedies for infants; or else become slaves to the 
opium habit from the same cause. 

Many a child who dies suddenly and unaccountably is the victim 
of opium Poisoning brought about in this way. Many another, 
whose death appears on the certificate as pneumonia, nephritis or 
some other acute disease, might have survived the disease if his 
powers of resistance had not been weakened by his dependence upon 
opium. Many another, still, has en- 
tered into life crippled in body and 
mind by reason of the opium habit 
contracted in babyhood. 

What is the cure for this state of 
things? First, a widespread knowl- 
edge of the existence and the extent 
of the evil. Second, a conscientious 
use of the means of protection now 
provided against it. Doctors, editors, 
teachers and social workers are doing 
all that they can to bring about the 
first essential, but the accomplish- 
ment of the second belongs to the 
public. The Food and Drugs Act 
Now requires that every “patent 
medicine” shall have its ingredients 
plainly printed on the outside, and 
this regulation has effected one great 
good, hamely, the extinction of the 
secret remedy. Up to the passage 
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for Linens 
By Lilian Barton Wilson 


on per PT and Old English monograms are standard styles 
and are suitable decorations for almost any articles 
of linen. It is possible to add both simple and elaborate 
ornamentation to these styles, which will transform them 
from a simple form to a more elaborate one, as in the 
Script and Old English at the top of the page. The Gothic 
also is beautiful, and its points and spaces make it possi- 
ble to do fine ‘‘seeding’’ and other fancy stitches in the 
monograms, as well as the closely laid stitch. 

“‘ Seeding ’’ isa fine stitch on the right side and one larger 
on the back, after the fashion of darning. Rows of these 
stitches should be laid alternately. Open eyeleting work 
may be run into almost any monogram, as in the case of 
the bedspread center below. This unites it with the other 
decorative motifs on apiece of linen and also gives it a 
freer and less conventional effect. 

Frequently linens wear out long before the monograms. 
The monograms may be reset in new linens after the style 
of the ‘‘E. H. H.’’ in the center at the top of the 
page. This monogram has been re-applied with Venetian 
ladder-work in a very artistic manner. 











NoTE—Mrs. Wilson will be glad to answer any questions 
about the making of initials and monograms if a stamped, 
addressed envelope is inclosed for reply, 



































N INDUSTRY which produces work of 

marked individuality, charm of origi- 
nality and practical worth commands its 
own value in the world among appreciative 
people, and holds a firm place in both the 
social and business enterprises of any live 
community. 

Such an industry and one of much 
promise is the Paul Revere Pottery Shop, 
of Boston, where a score or more of young 
girl workers, under the instruction of a 
competent teacher, are producing this very 
pleasing work in china painting. Every 
piece speaks of a loving individual touch, 
and the choice of decoration, too, shows a 
sympathetic interest between maker and 
user. Separate bowls, cups, plates and 
three-piece sets are made there from 
original designs, while a great many carry 
out the spirit of our dear old nursery 
rhymes. The child’s name and birthday 
date would make a gift of especial interest 
to the little one. 





A Most Attractive Breakfast Jam-Jar 
Decorated With a Border of Honey- 
Bees on the Bowl and Lid 


ge 


A Goosey-Goosey Gander Porridge Set 
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To Brush the Cobwebs From the Sky 








INCE the demand in the realm of 
children’s dishes seems to be largely 
for bowls, special efforts have been made 
to create good shapes or to copy choice old 
ones. The glaze of the pottery is dull, 
soft in color and texture, and the designs 
are outlined in black and filled with flat 
tones that harmonize with the background 
of the piece. 

Among the special little novelties in 
which even grown-ups would be interested 
are jam-jars, most appropriately decorated 
with honey-bees, as shown in the illustra- 
tion over on the left. Egg-cups, small 
butter-plates, separate mugs, and nursery 
toilet sets are some of the later productions 
of the shop, which could not be included 
in the limited space of one page. The sub- 
ject, in fact, is one of general interest, 
and inquiries for further information may 
be addressed to the industry in care of . 
THE JOURNAL. Kindly inclose a stamped, 
addressed envelope for the reply. 





A Bread-and-Milk Bowl to be Used 
With a Doily on Which the Design May 
be Worked in Outline 


The Hen With Only One Chick 









































Flower Patchwork Quilts 


Designs by Marie D. Webster 
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S A QUILT pattern the form and color of the poppy plant lend themselves well to 

conventional motifs for a border, and also for irregular sprays as illustrated in 

the center of the spread. This is applied patchwork and therefore much more easily 

made than pieced work; very simple quilting gives prominence to the design, though 
a charming bit of elaboration has been added to the centerpiece. 

The sunflower quilt shows a very realistic bold design of vivid coloring, but well 
balanced in its relation to space. The border, too, is harmonious, suggesting a firm 
foundation for the stems. The quilting in the center is noticeably attractive in a 
design of spider webs, leaves and flowers. 
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ORNING-GLORIES, in one of their many beautiful and delicate varieties, 
were chosen for this quilt, and while the design is conventional to a certain 
extent it holds much of the natural grace of the growing vine. 

The dogwood quilt offers another good choice in flower designs and one of 
unusual delicacy and coloring. The full-grown blossoms on the green background 
remind us delightfully of the beauty of trees and flowers in early spring. 

Any of these designs are suggestive for stencil decorations for friezes, couch- 
covers, cushions, portiéres or table-covers. Mrs. Webster will be glad to answer 
inquiries if a stamped, addre.sed envelope is inclosed. 





14474 


RANSFER pattern No. 14474 includes the two numbered designs shown above. It can be supplied, post-free, upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents. Order from your nearest dealer 
in Ladies’ Home Journal patierns; or by mail, giving number of patiern, and inclosing the price to the Patiern Depariment, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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A Desirable Porch-Table Cover of Linen, Embroidered in Strong Sy Vos The Blue-and-White Square is for a Bedroom Table, and 
Colors, That Will Stand Exposure Without Losing its Beauty . Bias” the Leaf-Design Scarf May be Used in Any Room 
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14385 
Bulgarian Work in Handsome Colors is Shown in This An Antique Scarf for a Hall Table, and Two Good These Oriental Scarfs and Cross-Stitch Pieces May be 
Oblong Piece for a Living-Room Table Cross-Stitch Covers (Below) for a Dining Table Picked Up in the Shops Dealing in Art Needlework 
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W fo SFER patterns for the numbered designs shown above can be supplied upon receipt of the price, fifteen cents each, post-free. Order from your 
nearest dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Depariment, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. Miss Wire will be glad to answer inquiries regarding these designs tf postage is inclosed. 
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14475 





HO of us, if we close our eyes, cannot recall with 

vividness even to the last detail the rooms which made 
their first impression on our early childhood? And fortunate 
indeed are the memories not marred by the atmosphere of 
some gloomy and depressing color scheme, or by the indelible 
image of some hideous figure of wall paper. The color 
scheme of a child’s room should be bright and cheerful, as 
wellas harmonious, and the motif of the decoration one that 
will appeal to the heart of the child. 

Every child loves dearly the story of ‘Goldilocks; or, The 
Three Bears.’’ Used as shown here, as the motif for the 
stencil decorations of a child’s room, it has great possibilities. 
The panels at top and bottom of the page show the frieze 
which depicts the whole story from the time Goldilocks 
wanders into the wood until the little bear finds her in his 
bed and she runs home. The frieze 
is about twenty-one inches deep, and 
enough space should be left above the 
molding to avoid . crowded appearance. NOTE—Miss Greene will be glad to answer any 
The decoration may be adjusted to the ; fi ~ e inquiries about this work if a stamped, addressed 
length of any wall by using a greater or ' ’ : = De es envelope is inclosed for the reply. 


less number of trees between the scenes of the story. Where 
a window or door breaks into the frieze a row of tree-tops or 
a flight of birds may be used above it. The frieze should be 
stenciled with fresco colors on pale buff detail paper which 
may be bought at an art store for six cents a yard, and the 
stenciling should be done before the frieze is put up. Below 
this the walls may be buff, a soft green or any color which 
will harmonize with the color scheme of the frieze. 

The stenciled section of the screen is eighteen inches deep. 
The lower panels should harmonize with the wall paper and 
may be of crash, canvas or burlap as preferred. A suggestion 
for the bed-cover is shown in the center of the page. This 
may be made of natural-colored linen crash. Little Goldi- 
locks climbing into bed may be used as the center for another 
quilt. The motif for a portiére is shown on the left of the 

bed-cover, and on the right is one for 
a sash curtain. On both sides of the 





















RAN SFEP pattern No. 14475 includes the four stencil motifs shown above. It can he supplied, post-free, upon receipt of the price: fifteen cents. Order from your nearest 
dealer in Ladies’ Home Journal patterns; or by mail, giving number of pattern, and inclosing the price to the Pattern Department, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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screen are suggestions for pillow-tops. . 











































Flossie Fisher’s Funnies 
Flossie and Her Friends Go Skating 


iY THE beginning ‘‘ Tommy Kirby” and 
“Little John” laughed at Flossie and 
the dog for bothering with skates, be- 
cause they said sliding is lots more fun and 
you don’t have to fall. But after they tried 
to skate they said if just one skate is so 
much fun, how much better two would be! 
They were so excited they planned all 
the way home to save their pennies for 
that. Flossie and the dog said they would 
give all their pennies for it too, and 
Flossie’s mamma gave them a lot more; 
so the very next time they went skating 
they all had skates. Aren’t you glad? 


By Helene Nyce 


I wanted so much to show you the 
amusing times ‘‘Tommy”’ and ‘‘ John” 
had when they tried their skates, but as 
I had not room on this page I am going 
to tell you about it when I write to you, 
and make a lot of pictures of it in my 
letter to you, too. Would you like that? 

Don’t be discouraged if you have not 
yet won a prize. You may win this time. 

I hope that’ all of Flossie’s old friends 
and many: new ones will send lovely 

stories to her this month. There will be 
thirty prizes; and twenty names on the 
Roll of Honor, for the best fifty. 

















If you want a reply be sure to inclose a 
stamped envelope on which you have very 
clearly written your name and full ad- 
dress. Foreign children may send stamps 
of their own countries. 

Please do not send your stories later 
than January 10. Send them to 


Miss HELENE NYCE 
In CARE OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





NOTE—In the next number of The Journal (for 
February) Flossie and her friends will celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday. 














A “HAPPY NEW YEAR” 
FROM FLOSSIE 


Y DEARGIRLSAND BOYS: Flossie 
and her friends join in wishing you the 
happiest kind of a ‘‘Happy New Year.”’ 

And I must tell you all that the latest 
stories received from!you were splendid. 
Some were very amusing, while others were 
really poetical. 

Tommy Kirby receives so many comical 
letters from children and their cats and 
dogs that it keeps him busy writing replies. 

And please be sure to send a stamped, 
addressed envelope—not too small an 
envelope, or it will not hold letters from 
Flossie and Tommy Kirby. All stories 
should reach me by January 10. Address 


Miss HELENE NyYcE 
In CarE oF THE LapiEs’ HoME JOURNAL 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 





FLOSSIE FISHER 
PRIZE WINNERS FOR OCTOBER 


Ivan Lee Turner, aged 5 years 
West Virginia 
Catherine Miriam Griffith, aged 5 years 


New York 
Eleanor E. Gibbons, aged 8 years 
New York d 
Catherine Waid, agzed 10 years 
Panama 
Adelaide Robinson, aged 10 years 
California 
Mary C. McKinney, aged 10 years 
Tennessee 
Ethel Walker, aged 11 years 
Oklahoma 
Katharine Minton, aged 11 years 
Bermuda 


Verlie Fowler, aged 12 years 
British Columbia 
Herbert Zimmerman 
New Jersey 
Wanda Stewart, aged 12 years 
California 
Charlotte J. Ayres, aged 12 years 
hode Island 
Margaret I. Burns 


Canada 
Bertha E. Hayes, aged 12 years 
Oklahoma 
Isobel Mayhew, aged 12 years 
Canada 
Elizabeth Ball, aked 12 years 
lowa 
Hazel W. Hutchinson, aged 12 years 
Vermont 
Frances McLenan 
England 


Esther Grace Kersey, a8ed 12 years 
Massachusetts 
Dorothy Boyd 
Canada 
Nell Faure Herman, aged 13 years 
France 
Dixie Lowder and Margie Lowder 
aged 13 and 10 years 
Mexico 
Joy Bright 
New Jersey 
Helena Smith, aged 14 years 
California 
Verna M. Myers, aged 14 years 
Pennsylvania 
Mary Thomas 
Arkansas 
Joshua A. Dudley, aged 14 years 
Colorado 
Albert Uden, aged 14 years 
Canada 
Rosabell Deman 
New York 
Renee Geoffrion 
Canada 








FLOSSIE FISHER 
ROLL OF HONOR FOR OCTOBER 


David G. Fallon, azed 7 years 
New Jersey 
Joseph Lee Maine, aged 8 years 
Canada 
Eleanor Bramble, aged 9 years 
Michigan 
Roland Hile, aged 9 years 
Oklahoma 
Eleanor Hill, azed 10 years 
hio 
Mildred Luther, aged 11 years 
Connecticut 
Hazel Crawford, azed 11 years 
Washington 
Catherine Higgins, aged 11 years 
New York 
Vera Crouch, aged 12 years 
New Hampshire 
Callie Hall, azed 12 years 
Georgia 
Rito Mackinnon 
New Zealand 
Ava Anderson, aged 12 years 
Tennessee 
Isobel Bailey, aged 13 years 
New Jersey 
Alice Amos 
Canada 
Wilfred Freeman, aged 14 years 
Pennsylvania 
Kate Sproul, aged 14 years 
New Jersey 
Dorothy Stert 
Oklahoma 
Justine Cring, aged 14 years 
Indiana 
Aurelia Lawrence 
ria 
Roberta Carpenter 
Arkansas 
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Mothers 


As Told by Themselves to Help Other Mothers 
When I Found Out That My Son was a Man 


exceptionally intimate terms I might not have had a revelation 

awaiting me when he began to take care of himself. When 
I use the phrase “take care of himself” I refer to his material 
self-support; in other words, to his accepting a position and earning 
his own living. 

In considering that period I see now that I only experienced then 
what many parents go through when their sons are younger. I know 
mothers who declare that the independence of the boy begins when 
he goes to school, others who affirm that there is never the same 
closeness of intimacy between parent and child after college com- 
mences. My experience does not confirm theirs. When my boy went 
to preparatory school I went with him. We were separated by a 
journey of two or three hours, but I made myself one with him in his 
pursuits and studies. I went to see him regularly. I knew his 
friends and his enemies—including most of his masters in the 
latter category. And I learned at school about as much in a new 
perception of boy nature as my son acquired in the line of erudition. 


Bie wnat glares Did Not Change With College Days. My 
boy still was separated from me by distance, but we were in 
close correspondence. I visited him often. I kept in touch with 
college sports and athletic contests. I attended games as spectator, 
chaperon and “rooter.”” I cooked miscellaneous chafing-dish meals 
in his room afterward for any boys who happened in; and at the 
time of his Commencement I kept open house in his quarters, and, 
as I asserted, ran a “free lunch”’ with two alcohol stoves. I loved 
it all; and the fun of chumming with the boys, together with the 
delight of being waited on by a parcel of appreciative and hungry 
lads, and of being made one with them in their jollifications, meant 
so much to me, and seemed to mean so much to the special boy in 
whom I was most interested, that I really felt as though I myself 
belonged to the graduating class, when they made their mournful 
farewell to their Alma Mater. 

Possibly it was only natural that I had supposed I would have a 
casting vote in the choice of a situation, and that acceptance of my 
wish would be due to appreciation of my judgment and not in 
deference to my weakness. We had together discussed preparatory 
schools, and while the one to which he went was my selection it had 
also been the boy’s preference. It had been the same way with the 
college. I had known which one I wished him to attend, but his 
desires had coincided with mine, and we had together settled that this 
special institution of learning was the best for every reason. His 
profession had been of his own choosing, but he had talked it over 
with me. I had seen its advantages and we had decided where 
would be the best place to study for it. Throughout his course of 
preparation for independence there had been no clash, and I had 
taken it for granted that this condition would continue indefinitely. 
I had braced myself for the change that a possible—or a probable— 
girl might make in our joint lives, but not for a divergence when he 
began to work for himself. 

The first intimation of this came with the suggestion of a posi- 
tion from an interested friend. It was one which would permit the 
boy to live at home, and my heart leaped with joy. I felt a chill of 
disappointment when he was not as enthusiastic as I had thought 
he would be. He explained that the work was not the kind he 
had hoped to do, that much of his preparation would lie fallow if 
he took this particular position. But nothing better presented itself 
for the moment, and so he accepted it. And my disillusionments 
began. 

Then it was that I learned my earliest lesson in the unwisdom of 
trying to coerce a man in his choice of a job. Never before had I 
been in the attitude of trying to reconcile a man to a piece of work 
he did not care for and of which I approved. And a graceless, 
thankless operation I found it. 

The boy did his best. I believe that. But in a very short time 
I recognized for myself how utterly unsuited his work was to his 
abilities and his interests, as well as to his tastes, and I became as 
eager as he was that he should have more congenial work. It did 
not come to me with much of a shock when he walked in one after- 
noon and announced that he had given up his place and was now a 
gentleman of elegant leisure. 

If he had been a lazy boy, or one who was given to malingering or 
to loafing, I might have worried more. As it was I congratulated 
him on having saved enough from his slim pay to keep him going for 
a while, and agreed with him that he was fortunate in having no 
debts; and then I adjusted myself to a time of uncertainty. This 
I thought rather trying, but it was peace and content compared with 
what was to follow. 


Preeentin if my son and I had not always been on somewhat 


| bese Than a Fortnight Later He Came in Radiant, having just 
heard of a splendid position with a good salary, and with fine 
prospects for advance in pay and responsibility. But it was in 
South America! 

For the moment I was stunned that he should look at the matter 
as he did, with apparently no conception of my point of view. He 
poured forth an account of the manifold merits of the place, the 
generous salary which would be his from the first, the number of 
college men who had already gone to this special “plant,” the fact 
that the company would pay his expenses down anyhow—and back 
if he stayed for a year—the opportunities for studying Spanish 
and for seeing new people and countries, and a score of other attrac- 
tions. He would be able to save money from the start! Never did 
it seem to occur to him, devoted son and intimate friend though 
he had always been to me, that the idea of a year’s separation and 
the putting of several thousand miles of land and water between us 
could be anything more to me than a temporary trial to be borne 
philosophically for the sake of future good. 

All the while he was talking I was trying to pull myself together 
and drag myself up to my principles. Had I not always preached 
‘ against a boy’s being tied to his mother’s apron-string? Had I not 
asserted the liberty of the individual, declaring in season and out of 
season that the child was under no obligation to the parent who had 
called him into life for her own happiness, and that the highest duty 
she had toward him was to teach him to live without her? I said 
these things over and over to myself as he talked, and by the time 
he paused for breath I had myself sufficiently in hand to restrain 
an outburst of dismay. 

“Tt seems a long way off,” I ventured feebly. 

“Yes, but what a chance! And think of the lots of money I'll 
make and what nice things I can do for you, Mummy.” 

Then we talked it over. He could not go at once, he said. He 
must make out an application and send it in, and meanwhile there 
were certain persons whom he wished to consult about the scheme. 


I tried very hard to be impersonal and impartial and wise, but, 
judging from his next remark, I am afraid I did not succeed. 

“Of course I won’t go if you don’t want me to, Mother,” he said, 
in a rather hurt tone. ‘‘ But I do want to get to work in a good job 
and see something of the world besides, to say nothing of the money 
I could earn in this place making things easier for you. You never 
thought I could live on at home always, did you?” 

“It’s a queer thing,” he said a few days later, coming in from a 
series of conferences with friends relative to the new plan. “All 
the mer. say: ‘What a fine opening!’ and all the women say: ‘What 
will your mother do without you?’” 


§ by Remark More Than Any Other Crystallized, to my mind, 
the difference between the man’s and the woman’s attitudes 
toward the relation of mother and son when business intervenes. 

To make a long story short, he did not go to South America. 
Before a reply came to his application—a reply which stated that 
the special position he wanted had been filled, and that there would 
not be another vacancy for six months—a new situation had pre- 
sented itself, almost as lucrative and nearer home, and the load was 
taken from my soul for the time being. I still have my son with me, 
but my heart certainly holds him by a slighter tenure than before 
the South American episode. This does not mean that the ties of 
love and intimacy are in any way less close and tender, but that 
my sense of security has been shaken. Never until now have I 
appreciated the fact that. my son is really a grown man, deciding 
things for himself from his own point of view, and not accepting 
my decisions as a matter of course. , 

The whole experience has been distinctly educational. It has also 
been decidedly illuminating. I have always rather fancied myself 
a self-sacrificing sort of mother, with my eyes fixed solely on my 
son’s good. It has come as a good deal of a shock to feel that 
my objection to his taking a distant post was founded merely on 
my wish to keep him with me always. It was entirely a matter of 
sentiment, the kind of feeling I would have condemned it another 
woman had presented it to me as affording any weight against her 
son’s advancement. 

I now recognize my son’s attitude as being entirely natural. For 
years he has studied and worked to fit himself to follow a certain 
profession. It has been the goal of his efforts. Now he has arrived 
at the time when he can put into practice what he has striven to 
acquire. Is it unreasonable on his part to take it for granted that he 
should consider as of paramount importance the best method of 
pursuing the profession which he and I both made sacrifices for him 
to win? That he should assume as a matter of course that I would 
feel as he did and put the business side of the question ahead of 
sentiment is merely another illustration of the difference between 
the masculine and the feminine points of view. 


NOTHER New Experience Which Has Come to Me, in connec- 
tion with my son’s material independence, has to do with his 
income. Until recently he has been entirely dependent upon me 
except for a little money he has earned in vacations and by random 
tutoring. Now he is making a good salary, and yet I cannot break 
myself of the habit of protecting him in his expenditures. I am 
not willing that he should pay full board, as he wishes to do. It 
does not seem fair that he should take half the burden of expense 
when he and I go on an outing or indulge in some mild dissipation. 
He is a grown man, earning enough to support himself comfort- 
ably, but to me he is still the child who should be helped over 
possible rough places in his financial affairs. 

Fortunately he does not know of my attitude of mind. With 
difficulty I have thus far kept to myself my feeling about his money, 
and in time I may become accustomed to the new conditions. _ But 
it is a constant wonder to me that I should have waited until now 
to know that my boy is a man. 

“When I was a child I always thought that when I grew up to 
be a man something would go ‘click!’ inside of me and then I would 


be grown up,” said a young man to me on the eve of his marriage. . 


“But here I am twenty-six years old, about to be married, and 
nothing has gone ‘click!’ yet, and I don’t feel any more grown than 
I did years ago.” 

Perhaps I, too, had expected something to go “click!” when my 
son was grown, and that it would let me know that he was really a 
man. I don’t believe he has any doubts on the subject, and he would 
certainly feel quite capable of choosing a wife. When he does I 
wonder if I shall have the same sort of sensation that I have had with 
regard to his deciding upon a job? 

On the question of the son’s assuming the support of a mother 
as a natural duty my views have always been clear. If a woman is 
incapable of taking care of herself, if she has worked hard all her 
life and not been able to make any provision for old age, if she must 
be dependent upon charity or upon relatives, I grant that it is the 
son’s duty to support her. But I have never felt that there was any 
reason, human or Divine, why a parent should take for granted her 
support at the hands of her children. And yet it may be that in this 
persuasion, too, I have something still to learn. It may be part of 
my further education to perceive that the son gains more than the 
parent by recognizing the duty of taking care of her in her old age, 
and that there is a development for him and for her in this responsi- 
bility, just as there is a development for her in acknowledging his 
free agency. 

The possibilities of the future are always with me. I cannot 
expect my son to be permanently in the position he now holds. 
Other opportunities will open before him which may mean separa- 
tion and long distances between us. This breathing spell should 
help me to accustom myself to a probable parting, to his going 
away and living his own life, as he has a right to do and as I have no 
right to withhold him from doing. 


OME Women are Not Obliged to Undergo this sort of trial. 

They may have other sons, or they may have daughters, or their 
children’s fathers may have been spared to help them face the lonely 
years after the boys and girls have all left the home nests. Yet there 
are enough of the others, of the widowed mothers who find their 
whole lives in their children, to insure there being many sufferers 
when the time comes for the children to be really grown up and to 
launch out for themselves. For such mothers, as for myself, there 
is held out no promise of a permanent vacation from educational 
experiences. The school term will end only with life, and it is the 
part of wisdom to get what comfort we can out of the value to be 
found in the lessons which are bound to come. 





NOTE—tThis is the first of a series of articles to be published in The Journal. 
“* What Other Mothers’ Girls Have Told Me” will be the subject of the next article. 











Post 
Toasties 


with hot milk 


or cream— 


Summer's Gift 


Winter's Feast 


All the “ goodness’’ 


of white corn, cooked 


and toasted for you. 


Post Toasties are 
delicious, economical 


and satisfying— 


Ready to serve di- 


rect from package. 


Their distinctive fla- 
vour adds to the pleas- 
ure of breakfast, lunch 
or supper, and house- 
wives like the con- 


venience. 


The Grocer sells, 


and 


“The Memory Lingers” 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S.A. 





Canadian Postum Cereal Co., Limited 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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When a Girl First 


By Blanche G. Merritt 


DRAWINGS BY ANNA MAY COOPER 








HE front view pictured above 

and the back view below show 
a most satisfactory style for a 
schoolgirl’s hair, as it can be put 
up quickly. 

The two-strand coil in the back 
is more attractive than a braid 
because it makes an artistic and 
fluffy coil that is especially good 
for the girl with ‘‘half-long”’ hair. 
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SPLENDID style for the 
girl whose hair is so short 
that it is difficult to put it up nicely 
is shown above and below. The 
sides are divided into strands, 
made into curls lodsely drawn 
toward the back and pinned 
under the bow. 
This method is equally good 
for fine straight hair. 

















HEN a young girl first tries 

to put up her hair she is likely 
to find the result discouraging, not 
realizing that the hair has to be 
trained to stand out prettily in some 
places and smoothed flat in others 
to make a becoming frame for the 
face; also, if she is not careful and 
puffs out her hair too much, her 
head looks too big for her body. 

If a girl’s forehead is a little 
narrow a Style like the lower left- 
hand figures gives a becoming out- 
line as it is puffed out on a level 
with the forehead, making it look 
wider; while for a wide forehead 
the lower right-hand figures, with 
the side hair in a low wide roll, 
should have the hair patted down 
on top. 

Combining different styles, as 
one front with another back view, 
will correct other defects. 

Original and becoming is the new 
way of placing velvet bows in the 
hair, shown in the front and back 
views above. 

It should be noticed, also, that 
the hair is divided into four parts, 
with the sides drawn up under the 
braids and caught by combs so that 
the braids stand out becomingly at 
the sides. 


F a girl wears curls in the school- 

room or office it always seems as 
if she lacked a correct sense of 
style—that is, knowledge of the 
right thing to wear at the right time. 
The two right-hand views show 
an artistic way of dressing the 
hair for good-time occasions; how- 
ever, if you omit the curls you 
have an attractive style for every- 
day wear. 

Notice that the side-hair ends 
are made into little puffs to fill in 
the space between the knot and the 
coil. 

A new hair arrangement that 
will be pleasing to the girl whose 
hair braids are thin is shown on the 
left. The hair is puffed out at 
the sides and pulled over to meet 
at the back, while the braid cross- 
ing it in a circle gives a pretty 
outline to the head. 











Your Choice for $1.00 


Imported White Voile Waist or 
All-Over Embroidered Waist 


The Newest 1912 Models 


Our advice is to buy both and send your order 

y: We pay all Mail or Express charges. Siin- 

ply send the price of Waists, and if you do not 

consider them the greatest values you have ever 

seen, return them to us at our expense and we will 
refund your money. 


White Voile 
WAIST 


$1.00 















No. 2 L 52. Imported White Voile Waist, exquisitely 
embroidered in all-over pattern with Japanese floss. The latest 
and one of the most charming creations shown for 1912. These 
sheer Voile embroidered Waists will be much in vogue this 
season. It is trimmed with Cluny lace insertion down front, 
around shoulders, on collarand sleeves. Chic, finely plaited side- 
effect jabot prettily edged with German Val. lace. Popularand 
graceful elbow sleeves ending in little French frills of finely 
plaited Voileand Val. lace, Buttonsat back. Sizes 32to44 1. 
Lust measure. Mail or Express Charges paid by us, $ 00 


, ; All-Over Em- 
(3 -™ broidered 
. a WAIST 


$1.00 


e 


No. 2L 53. Another entirely new and beautiful model 
for 1912 developed in a genuine All-Over Swiss Eyelet Em- 
broidery Flouncing of an entirely new and exquisite design. 
Waist cut in the newest Peasant style, armholes being outlined 
by insertion of German Val. lace. Collar of Lawn and Val. in- 
sertion to match. Sleeves trimmed with pretty lace and fin- 
ished with chic little cuffs of fluted Lawn and narrow lace 
edging. Front of Waist has a little chemisette effect of Cluny 
lace set in at neck. Buttons at back. Sizes 32 to 44 $1 
bust measure. Mail or Express Charges paid by us. 


FREE CATALOGUE 


Write today The latest advance Spring and 
for a copy of = Summer styles for 
this Special 1912 
Mid-Win- 
ter Sale 
Cata- 








j / skirts, 
"4 suits, 
/ dresses, 
waists, 
muslin un- 
derwear, 
misses’ and 
children’s 
wear, infants’ 
wear, etc. 







FREE upon appli- 
cation — write for it ais 


ay BELLASHEss @. ay 


(ASHINGTON, MORTON sTs 


To-Day NEW YORK CITY, TY, N. YY. To-Day 























Big $2 Offer KEITH'S 


72 page month- 

ly magazine for 
a year, with your 
choice of any one 
of Keith’s famous 


$1°° PLAN 
BOOKSFREE 
— Keith's Magazine 
No. 1311—$2200. One ofthe 215 js the recognized 
authority on building and decorating artistic homes. Each issue 
contains 8 to 10 Plans by co architects. Subscription §2. 
Keith’s 1912 Big Plan Books, Direct or thru Newsdealers, $1 each. 
Any one of these $1 Plan Books FREE with a year’s subscription $2. 
215 Bungalows and Cottages $1125 Attr. Homes $6000 andi up $1 
200 Attr. Homes $2000-$4000 $1,100 Cement and Brick. . 3 
se’ $4000-$5000 $1. 50 Modern Garages . . 
175 ** ** — $5000-$6000 $1|250 Beautiful Interiors. . $i 


KEITH’S 20 WONDER HOUSE 
A new book of 20 Plans showing photo views 
of exterior and large floor plans. Selected types 10. 








of Keith’s best ideas in Bungalows, Cottages 
and Houses. Send 10c silver or stamps 


M.L. KEITH 427 McKnight Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. oom 
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Making the Home Sewing Easy 






Protect the Points of Scissors 
With a Cork 





A Simple Device for Sharp- 
ening Scissors 





Use a Compass to Measure 
Spaces With 





An Accurate Tape Measure 
is Necessary 





Bicycle Pump to 


HE reason why sewing is 

a disagreeable task tomany 

women is, I believe, be- 
cause they lack system in plan- 
ning and executing their work 
and have only a vague knowledge 
of the necessary tools, The ordi- 
nary tools required for home 
sewing are not expensive nor 
difficult to procure, and I am sure 
Icanhelp you plan your sewing so that 
you can do it with the least possible 
expenditure of time, money and physical 
and mental energy. Why devote your 
time and judgment in shopping econom- 
ically,and then with a reckless disregard 
of nerves and strength do the season’s 
sewing in an unsystematic way? 

The thing women understand the 
least, and consequently hold too lightly 
in their household duties, is the value 
of physical strength and mental energy, 
and it is because of this waste of these 
most essential qualities that sewing 
makes so many women ill and nervous. 


What to Do First 


F COURSE the ideal condition is to 

have a well-lighted, fully equipped 
sewing-room, and to be able to lay aside 
all other home duties and devote one’s 
self to getting out the family sewing. 
Most of us, however, must get along 
with a corner of a sitting-room or bed- 
room and hurriedly put the work out 
of sight before the men come home at 
night. Therefore we should plan to 
work under less ideal conditions in a 
practical and economic way. 

After the holiday season is over start 
by making first the necessary under- 
clothes and the simple cotton garments, 
such as shirtwaists, house dresses and 
children’s clothes. Then, as Easter 
approaches, the tailored suits and the 
silk or wool dresses are each taken up 
in turn. 

First of all take a complete inventory 
of theentire family’s clothing, and where 
garments are to be made over or slightly 
renovated to be worn as second best, or 
passed on to a younger member of the 
household, let this work as far as possi- 
ble be completed before new material 
is cut into. This will save money and 
the making of garments which, with- 
out such an adequate knowledge of 
the garments on hand, might seem 
necessary. 

It is best to do the white sewing 
first and all together. In this way many 
garments may be cut out at one time, 
and small pieces left from women’s 
garments may be successfully used in 
cutting those for children. You will not 
be required to change the thread in the 
machine, and probably not the needle. 

With the cotton dresses and shirt- 
waists the men’s shirts can be handled, 
and here, too, it is advisable to cut 
and mark for making a number of 
garments before beginning any of the 
sewing. As the material is cut place 
together the various parts that con- 
stitute one garment, roll each garment 
separately and label it for whom it is 
intended. 


After the Cutting is Done 


Fens the cutting is done, when two 
persons are working together, one 
can baste and plan the various stages of 
thework while the other does the machine 
work. If one must sew alone much of 
the basting and finishing may be done 
at odd moments without bringing out 
all the sewing equipments. 

When there are a number of persons 
to sew for one needs a ready reference 
as to what there is on hand and what 
to make first. A sewing scrapbook 
solves this problem, leaving nothing 
to one’s memory. Into such a book, 
divided into sections for the different 
members of the household, put the 
numbers of the various patterns, or, 
better still, illustrations with the 
printed descriptions, if you do not ob- 
ject to cutting up the fashion section 
of your magazine. Scraps of material 
and trimmings and any general informa- 
tion about sizes and material require- 
ments may be added, and once you start 
such a book its labor-saving qualities 
will be most apparent. 

First on the list of mecessary equip- 
ments are the patterns. A good pat- 
tern, thoroughly understood by the 
user, is more than half the battle in 


Clean Machine 


By Edith M. Burtis 





sewing. When buying apattern 
be sure to purchase the right 
size, and in children’s patterns 
it is best to be guided by the 
measurements corresponding to 
the child’s proportions rather 
than the size by age. 

If there is any doubt about 
the perforations or fit of the 
pattern test it first in some 
cheap material, making all necessary 
corrections. This will save material and 
time and insure better results in the 
finished garment. 

When staple patterns, such as those 
of underwear, aprons and shirtwaists, 
are in constant use itis a good plan to 
recut the patterns in some heavier paper 
or in mustin, as these can then be used 
many times without being seriously 
damaged. Label each pattern, thus 
providing a ready index as to which 
member of the family it belongs and 
the exact amount of material necessary, 
and keep the patterns in order. Wall 
pockets of cretonne are practical re- 
ceptacles and may be made to fit into 
a convenient closet. Try the experi- 
ment of having a pocket properly labeled 
for each member of the family, putting 
into these pockets all the patterns you 
use for each. 


Have Good Scissors 


HE value of good shears and scissors 

cannot be too seriously considered, 
for without thém material can be badly 
damaged and it will be impossible to 
cut a garment true to the pattern, to say 
nothing of the vexation and loss of time 
to the user. Scissors are so frequently 
misplaced that it is a splendid idea to 
attach a bright-colored ribbon or tape, 
and when not in use a cork will protect 
the sharp ends. 

Thread, needles and pins should be 
of the best quality and there should be 
plenty on hand. 

One of the most necessary points in 
using patterns is the marking of per- 
forations and other ciphers, and for 
this work a box of colored crayons such 
as Children use at school is excellent. 

A person would scarcely think of 
a bicycle pump in connection with sew- 
ing, yet it is a very practical equip- 
ment, for there is nothing better to use 
in cleaning a sewing machine of dust 
and lint. 

A small iron implement, similar in 
shape to tweezers, Called a burling-iron 
and used ordinarily in woolen mills, is 
particularly good for pulling out bast- 
ings and for ripping. These irons can 
be bought at hardware stores and cost 
from twenty-five to thirty-five cents. 

Nearly every one knows the value 
of a discarded safety-razor blade for 
ripping. 

Keep a small emery stone or whet- 
stone in a handy place—so many times 
one needs to sharpen small scissors or 
improve the point of a needle. 

In France, where women are more 
frugal than average American house- 
wives, a magnet is used to pick up from 
the floor all stray needles and pins. 
This is also a safeguard against injury, 
and the picking up is easily done if 
the magnet is hung from a ribbon. 


Labor-Saving Details 


F THE upper right-hand drawer of 

the sewing machine is kept for scraps 
and clippings, and all seamsare trimmed 
over it when at the machine, the room 
may be kept tidy and the floor free from 
threads and scraps whenever sewing is 
being done, 

Any one who has been annoyed by 
having a fine piece of sewing ruined by 
contact with the machine wheel will 
appreciate a bag like this: Two narrow 
strips of wood are fastened at the ends 
of the machine at the back by means of 
clamps. To these is attached a piece 
of any strong material in a bag shape. 
The sewing will fall into this and avoid 
contact with the treadle. When not in 
use it may be removed. 

A small adjustable pincushion is an 
untold convenience to the home sewer. 
When sewing tie the pincushion tightly 
on to the head of the machine, under 
where the spool is located. 

There are many other labor-saving 
details of which I shall be glad to tell you 
if you will write, inclosing an addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


are Useful 


An Emery Stone for Sharpening Tools 


Colored Crayons 






Pick Up Pins. and Needles 
With a Magnet 





A Steel Tape Measure is 
Always Accurate 





Use a Burling-Iron to Take 
Out Bastings 





Pincers are Useful Around 
the Machine 





A Good Tracing-Wheel is 
a Necessity 











The 
Best 


New 


Year 
Resolu- 
tion 


Mrs.Rorers 


Coffee 


Then when 1912 guests 
compliment your coffee— 
just say ‘‘I use Mrs. Rorer’s 
Own Blend.’’ This coffee is 
composed of South Ameri- 
can berries, selected by Mrs. 
Rorer, blended and roasted 
under her direction in a mod- 
ern factory. 


You can get it from your grocer ina 
triple sealed non-aroma-leak package — 
always fresh. 


Over 5,000,000 pounds sold in this 
country this last year. 


Very valuable directions 
for making coffee and 
numerous helpful sug- 
gestions for using coffee 
as a dessert flavorare con- 
tained in Mrs. Rorer’s 
Free Booklet —“27 
Coffee Recipes” —sent 
free on request. “Bases 
When you send for this Wo" 
helpful booklet please mention your gro- 
cer’s name and whether or not he handles 
Mrs. Rorer’s Coffee. 


Harry B. Gates, President 


Climax Coffee & Baking Powder Company 


41 Main St., Indianapolis, Ind., U.S.A. 
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Makes 


Dainties 
Daintier 


Many Dainties would be less sweet 
were it not for 


Mapleine 


(THE FLAVOR DE LUXE) 


When used as a flavoring 
in Puddings, Ices, Icings, 
Cake Fillings, Candies, 
Cakes, Ice Cream, Etc., 
it imparts an irresistibly 
delicious taste. 

Genuine Maple Syrup is 
almost as good as a 
home-made syrup made 
by dissolving white 
sugar in water and add- 
ing Mapleine—Try It. 

Mapleine is sold by Gro- 


cers, 35c for 2-oz. bot- 
tle (Canada 50c), Write Dept. A. 


CRESCENT MFG. CO., Seattle, Wash. 


Send for a copy of “‘Mapleine Dainties,” 
our rectpe book, free. 
































Ever Eat 
Sample Chicken 
Bags Roasted 


Mailed 


in a Paper 


TRADE MARK, 

Um-m! Better than your 

‘* Maryland” or “Southern 

Style.” Everything cooked 

in UNION COOKERY BAGS 

tastes better, cooks in less 

time, no smell of cooking, 
no pans to wash, 





SAMPLE BAGS MAILED FREE with directions and 
recipes if you send us your grocer’s name. 
Ordinary paper bags won't do. Union. 
Cookery Bags are tasteless, moisture proof, 
germ-proof. Sold in liberal, sealed, sanitary, 
25c. packages. At your grocers. 
Get“ Soyer’s Paper Bag Cookery,” 65c, postpaid. 


The Union Bag & Paper Co., 1901 Whitehall Bldg, New York 





? 2 MONEY IN POUL- ¢ 
Foy’s Big Book Try'sna'souass © 
Tells how to start small and grow big. Describes 
world’s largest pure-bred poultry farm and gives 
a great mass of useful poultry information. Low 
prices on fowls, eggs, incubators and brooders. “Si 
Mailed 4c. F.FOY, Box 58, Des Moines, Iowa 
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Foods fried in Crisco 
are light and flaky 


























A Scientific Discovery Which will Affect Every Kitchen in America 


WO years ago, a new and heretofore unknown 

food was discovered. This discovery remained 
a secret while the food was submitted to every pos- 
sible test. Then, within the last year, itwas furnished 
to a large number of chefs and domestic science 
teachers to experiment with. The tests were suc- 
cessful and proved that the food was dea/, something 
that the American housewife had always needed. 

The many advantages of this new food may seem 
unbelievable to women who never have had an 
opportunity to use it, 
but they are now 
known, proven facts 
in domestic science 
schools and in hotel 
kitchens, where cook- 
ing is a science or 
business. 

This product is 
purely vegetable and 
is to be used in cook- 
ing wherever you now 
use animal fats, such 
as butter or lard. 
There is not a meal 
served in your home 
in the preparation of 
which Crisco, the new product for frying, for short- 
ening and for general cooking, is not needed. It is 
impossible to give here a// the advantages of Crisco, 
but the ones which come closest to home are outlined. 


This Seems Impossible Until You 
Do it Yourself 


OU can fry fish in Crisco, and the Crisco will 

not absorb the fish odor! You then can use 
the same Crisco for frying potatoes without impart- 
ing to them the slightest fish flavor. Heretofore, 
you may have hesitated to fry fish because it meant 
the wasting of so much lard. With Crisco, not a 
drop need’ be thrown away; it can be used and 
re-used, which makes it very economical. Will 
you not make this fish and potato test and learn for 
yourself that it is possible to fry food after food in 
the same Crisco without imparting to one food the 
flavor of another? 


Dry Frying —A Radical Change 


HERE is another unusual feature of Crisco 

which makes a radical change in frying. You 
have noticed that the quicker you fry, the better 
results you secure. All cook-books say ‘“Heat your 
fat smoking hot.’’ Lard smokes and burns at 400 
degrees, and any temperature above this point is not 
practical, owing to the discoloration and the quantity 
of smoke given off. You can heat Crisco very 
much hotter than lard (455°) and it will not burn 
nor smoke. To realize fully the advantages 
of this high frying point of Crisco, cook 
potatoes in it. 


Cut the slices a quarter of an inch in 
thickness; soak them in cold water; 
then thoroughly dry them in a 
cloth. 


Heat the Crisco very hot and put 
in just a few potatoes at a time. 


Do not put in too many at once, 
or they will cool the Crisco 
and you will lose the benefit 
of its high frying point. 


Crisco—Better than butter for cooking 


Crisco is being placed in the grocery stores as rapidly as possible. 
if not, we will send you by mail or express, charges prepaid, a full sized package for 25c. 
the name of your grocer. Not more than one package will be sent direct from us to any one customer. 





Fry Fish, then Potatoes in the same Crisco. 
The Potatoes will not Taste of the Fish. 






Crisco fries so quickly that a crust forms instantly 
and prevents absorption, thus the full flavor is retained 
and the potatoes are more healthful than when soaked 
with grease. ‘The outside is a rich, golden brown 
and the inside is light and mealy, like a baked 
potato. No black specks spoil your food, and no 
“‘frying odor’’ permeates your dining-room and 
kitchen. When you use Crisco for frying, the 
improvement is so marked that you can see the 


difference at once. ? 
Have You Hesitat- 


ed to Eat Pastry? 


ROM aa stand- 

point of health, 
the discovery of Crisco 
is of great value. Pie 
has been called the 
great American des- 
sert, and many have 
eaten it in spite of the 
fact that they believed it 
to be indigestible. Crisco 
makes foods more di- 
gestible. Doctors are 
the strongest advocates 
that Crisco has. Many 
physicians personally 
are recommending it to their patients, because the 
vegetable ingredients, of which it is made, are more 
readily assimilated than are animal fats. They 
know that Crisco has great nutritive value, and since 
its discovery you can eat freely foods that hereto- 
fore you could not digest. 


A New Standard 


NTIL Crisco was discovered, butter was the 

standard for good cake-making. Crisco gives 
a richer, finer flavored cake than can be made with 
butter. Butter is nearly one-fifth water, while Crisco 
contains no moisture, but is a// shortening. Cake 
made with Crisco may be kept longer without loss 
of its original fine flavor and soft texture. Both 
table and cooking butter vary in flavor and richness 
during the different seasons. Crisco never varies. 
There is but one quality —the best. Every package 
is as rich as the first one. ‘This unfailing rich- 
ness, this absolute uniformity enable you to make 
your cake delicious with regularity. Your results in 
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‘Use wherever you would J 
use Butter or Lare 2" 
ini * 


cake-making do not vary in the exasperating way they 
have done heretofore, so you never waste foods be- 
cause they 
do not‘*‘turn 
out’’ well. 
You get ac- 
tually better 
results than 
with but- 
ter, at about 
half the cost. 
Crisco makes 
as fine and wholesome a cake as rich cream, with 
an equally delicate and delicious flavor. 








Butter Nearly One-fifth Water 


Every Woman is Interested in This 


ROM the viewpoint of economy, Crisco, the 

new product for cooking, excels. Foods fried 
in Crisco absorb less, consequently there is more 
Crisco left. In deep frying, it is apparent how little 
Crisco is used—how much of it is left, as one 
woman said, so little Crisco was absorbed that it 
seemed to her as though she had just as much when 
she finished as when she started to fry. This is 
another reason why Crisco is so economical. 

Crisco also keeps excellently. It does not be- 
come strong. It is so clean and pure in origin and 
manufacture that it stays sweet and fresh. Crisco is 
never sold in bulk, but is put up in immaculate 
packages, perfectly protected from dust and store 
odors. No hands touch it, no unsanitary paddles 
nor wooden boats. Youare 
sure that every package of 
Crisco is wholesome. 

Dip out a spoonful and look 
at it. You will 
like its very ap- 
pearance, for itis 
a pure cream 
white, with a 
fresh, pleasant 
aroma. It is crisp 
and flaky, just 
the proper con- 
sistency to make 
itideal for cream- 
ing in cake or for 
working into pie 
crust. 


HESE are 

strong state- 
ments, but they are facts which you can prove for 
yourself. Give your grocer an order for a package 
today. It requires no experimenting — you use it 
where you now use butter or lard, and in just the 
same way. Make the fish and potato test; try it for 
““dry’’ frying; try Crisco pastry, Crisco white cake, 
best of all try Crisco biscuits, and you will become 
a Crisco enthusiast and realize why its discovery will 
affect every family in America. 






J 


Crisco Two-thirds Left 


On request, we shall mail a fully illustrated 
booklet, showing many other advantages of 
Crisco, the new, and heretofore unknown, 
strictly vegetable product for frying, for 
shortening and for general cooking. Address 


Dept. D. ‘ 


Sold by grocers at 25c the package 
except in the Far West 


Tf your own grocer does not yet keep it, you probably will find it in one of the other stores in your neighborhood; 
If you order from us, write plainly your name and address, and also let us have 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE CO., Dept. D, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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We will pay $1,000 for the best 


answers to three questions 


OU can help us deterrnine just which of the twenty- 
seven points of superiority contained in Wooltex 
outer garments are most important to well-dressed Amer- 


ican women. 


Which points of superiority American women seek 
above all others when they buy their ready-to-wear coats, 


suits and skirts. 


To the woman who most clearly expresses the leading 
reasons why women prefer Wooltex garments we will pay 


$500.00 in Gold 


For the next best reply, $50.00 
For the next best reply, 25.00 


For the next best reply, $15.00 
For the next best reply, 10.00 


And for the next four hundred, each a bright, 
new dollar bill. 


Here are some of the facts about Wooltex. By writ- 
ing you can obtain a booklet with more facts and with 


illustrations. 


Meantime an examination of the coats, suits and skirts 
themselves may help you. You will find them in your 
own city at The Store That Sells Wooltex. 


The Facts in Brief 


For twenty-nine years, we have been 
leaders among the designers and makers 
of women’s coats, suits and skirts, 


About ten years ago, we determined 
that every garment we made should be of 
exclusively pure fabrics,—either pure wool 
or pure silk, 

And that every garment should be bet- 
ter tailored and more carefully finished 
than most people had ever before thought 
worth while. 


Then, so that women who appreciated 
the satisfaction of the garments should be 
able to identify them when they went to 
buy again, we adopted the name 

W ooltex 


for our coats, suits and skirts ; and sewed 
into each garment a labei like this: 


THE W.BLACK COMPANY 


DESIGNERS AnoMAKERS 
CLEVELAND 





From that moment, our pride in 
Wooltex garments increased daily—and 
daily we tried to make them better. 


We added quality to the linings—qual- 
ity to the workmanship— quality to the 
canyases —quality even to the thread — 
using pure silk thread that doesn’t rust or 
grow dull, 


Soon we found ourselves making gar- 
ments that were not only good looking 
at the beginning—they stayed good look- 
ing. They held their shape; the lining 
wore well; they gave satisfaction. 


Thus it came about that we were able 
to give the wearers of Wooltex coats, 
suits and skirts an absolute guarantee of 
two full seasons’ satisfactory service. 

A guarantee lived up to without ques- 
tion and without quibble, to this day. 


Then Came Style 


For years before the Wooltex label was 
sewed into every Wooltex garment, we 
had been content with the style informa- 
tion we could get in America, or from the 
recognized fashion news bureaus. 

But this was not good enough for 
Wooltex. 

So we established our own style bureau 
in Paris, put in charge Madame Savarie, 
the famous fashion authority, and in 
Cleveland we got together a great staff of 
designers to adapt and Americanize the 
Paris models. 

No other garment manufacturer in the 
world today has a greater style organiza- 
tion than that which gives authority to 
every Wooltex model. 


As to Prices 


Wooltex suits retail from $25 to $55. 
Wooltex coats from $15 to $45. Wooltex 
skirts from $6 to $20. 

Below these prices, really worthy gar- 
ments cannot be made. 

Wooltex has brought within a reason- 
able range of prices garments of a type 
which have hitherto been sold for from 
$60 to $100. 

But even these brief facts about 
Wooltex garments are far too much to 
tell in Wooltex advertisements. 

So we want to determine which of the 
Wooltex excellences are most interesting 
and most important to American women. 

That is why we should like you to give 
your answers to these three questions — 


1. What in your judgment is the feature in Wooltex garments 
that prompts most women to give them preferment ? 


2. What feature is most important to you when you buy a 


coat, suit or skirt ? 


3. Which of these four vital points — Wooltex quality, Wooltex 
style, Wooltex tailoring, Wooltex guarantee—would you 
advertise with the conviction that when women knew that 
fact about Wooltex garments, they would go to The Store 
That Sells Wooltex and be satisfied with nothing inferior ? 


Answers to this advertisement must not ex- 
ceed five hundred words. 


The five best replies will be printed in the 
June issue of The Ladies’ Home Journal. 


By April ist, every woman who answers 
will receive a complete list of all to whom 
awards have been made, together with the re- 
plies that are entitled to the larger amounts. 
The officers of The H. Black Company will be 
the judges. In the event of a tie the award 
will be equally divided. 


Call and examine the garments 


Each person who answers will receive a copy 
of the Wooltex spring Style Book, illustrated 
in similegravure from paintings by the famous 
artist, Alonzo Kimball. 

All letters should be addressed to Depart- 
ment 101, The H. Black Company, Cleveland, 
Ohio, and must be mailed not later than Feb- 
ruary 15th, 1912. 

Read the points of Wooltex superiority care- 
fully—send in your answer before February 15th. 


themselves in your own city at 


The Store That Sells Wooltex 








My Father in His Home Life 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15) 


a wonderful and truly womanly sympathy he 
had with them in all their childish joys and 
griefs. I can remember how kind and patient 
he always was with us. But we were never 
afraid to go to him in any trouble, and never 
had a snub from him ora cross word under any 
circumstances. He was always glad to give us 
“treats,” as he called them, and used to con- 
ceive all manner of “treats” for us, and if any 
favor had to be asked we were always sure of 
a favorable answer. 


His Neatness and Punctuality 


HERE never existed, I think, in all the 

world, a more thoroughly tidy or method- 
ical creature than was my father. He was tidy 
in every way—in his handsome and graceful 
person, in his work, in keeping his writing-table 
drawers, in his large correspondence—in fact, 
in his whole life. 

I remember that my sister and I occupied 
a little garret room, in Devonshire Terrace, at 
the very top of the house. He had taken the 
greatest pains and care to make the room 
as pretty and comfortable for his two little 
daughters as it could be made. He was often 
dragged up the steep staircase to this room 
to see some new print or some new ornament 
which we children had put up, and he always 
gave us words of praise and approval. He 
encouraged us in every possible way to make 
ourselves useful, and to adorn and beautify 
our rooms with our own hands, and to be ever 
tidy and neat. I remember that the adorn- 
ment of this garret was decidedly primitive, 
the unframed prints being fastened to the wall 
by ordinary white or black pins, whichever we 
could get. But, never mind, if they were put 
up neatly and tidily they were always “‘excel- 
lent,” or ‘‘quite slap-up” as he used to say. 
Even in those early days he made a point of 
visiting every room in the house once each 
morning, and if a chair was out of its place, or 
a blind not quite straight, or a crumb left on 
the floor, woe betide the offender! 

His punctuality was almost frightful to an 
unpunctual mind. This again was another 
phase of his extreme tidiness; it was also the 
outcome of his excessive thoughtfulness and 
consideration for others. 

His sympathy, also, with all pain and suffer- 
ing made him quite invaluable in a sick-room. 
Quick, active, sensible, bright and cheery, and 
sympathetic to a degree, he would seize the 
“case”? at once, know exactly what to do and 
do it. In all our childish ailments his visits 
were eagerly looked forward to; and our little 
hearts would beat a shade faster and our aches 
and pains become more bearable when the 
sound of his quick footstep was heard and 
the encouraging accents of his voice greeted 
the invalid. He believed firmly in the power 
of suggestion, and was always deeply interested 
in this subject. I know of many cases, myself 
among the number, where his power in this was 
used with complete success. 

And however busy he might be, and even 
in his hours of relaxation, he was still, if you 
can understand me, always busy, he would 
give up any amount of time and spare himself 
no fatigue if he could in any way alleviate 
sickness and pain. 


At the Table and as Host 


N VERY many of my father’s books there 
are frequent references to delicious meals, 
wonderful dinners and more marvelous dishes, 
steaming bowls of punch, etc., which have 
led many to believe that he was a man very 
fond of the table. And yet, I think, no more 


‘abstemious man ever lived. 


In the ‘‘Gad’s Hill’? days, when the house 
was full of visitors, he had a peculiar notion of 
always having the menu for the day’s dinner 
placed on the sideboard at luncheontime. 
And then he would discuss every item in his 
fanciful, humorous way with his guests, much 
to this effect: ‘‘Cock-a-leekie? Good, decid- 
edly good. Fried soles with shrimp sauce? 
Good again. Croquettes of chicken? Weak, 
very weak; decided want of imagination here,” 
and so on, and he would apparently be so 
taken up with the merits or demerits of a menu 
that one might imagine he lived for nothing but 
the coming dinner. He had asmall but healthy 
appetite, but was remarkably abstemious both 
in eating and drinking. 

He was delightful as a host, caring individ- 
ually for each guest, and bringing the special 
qualities of each into full notice and promi- 
nence, putting the very shyest at his or her 
ease, making the best of the most humdrum, 
and never thrusting himself forward. 

But when he was most delightful was alone 
with us at home and sitting over dessert, and 
when my sister was with us especially—I am 
talking now of our grown-up days—for she had 
great power in ‘‘drawing him out.” 


His Passion for Athletics 


- A CHILD my father was prevented from 
any active participation in the sports 
and amusements of his boyish companions 
by his extreme delicacy and frequent illnesses, 
so that until his manhood his knowledge of 
games was gained merely from long hours 
of watching others while lying upon the 
grass. With manhood, however, came the 
strength and activity which enabled him to 
take part in all kinds of outdoor exercise and 
sports, and it seemed that in his passionate 
enjoyment and participation in those later 
years he was recompensed for the weary child- 
hood years of suffering and inability. Athletic 
sports were a passion with him in his manhood. 
Bar-leaping, bowling and quoits were among 
the games carried on with the greatest ardor, 
and in sustained energy he distanced every 
competitor. 

Driving was a favorite recreation at all times, 
and he was constantly inviting one of his friends 
to bear him company <;.. these excursions. 

Walking was, perhaps, his chiefest pleasure, 
and the country lanes and city streets alike 


found him a close observer of their beauties 
and interests. He was a rapid walker, his 
usual pace being four miles an hour, and to 
keep step with him required energy and 
activity similar to his own. 

Outdoor games of the simpler kinds de- 
lighted him. Battledore and shuttlecock was 
played constantly in the garden at Devonshire 
Terrace. The game of bowls pleased him, and 
rounders found him more than expert. Cro- 
quet he disliked, but cricket he enjoyed in- 
tensely as a spectator, always keeping one of 
the scores during the matches at ‘‘ Gad’s Hill.” 

He was a firm believer in the hygiene of 
bathing, and cold baths, sea baths and shower 
baths were among his most constant practices. 


The Raven in “Barnaby Rudge” 


E LOVED animals, flowers and birds, his 

fondness for the last being shown nowhere 
more strongly than in his devotion to his 
ravens at Devonshire Terrace. He was very 
fond of ‘‘Grip,” the first raven we had, whose 
death was really a severe blow to Father. As 
my father was writing ‘‘ Barnaby Rudge” at 
this time, and wished to continue his study of 
raven nature, another and a larger ‘‘Grip”’ 
took the place of ‘‘our friend’’; but it was the 
latter whose talking, tricks and comical ways 
gave my father the idea of making a raven one 
of the characters in this book. 

On account of our birds, cats were not al- 
lowed in the house; but from a friend in 
London I received a present of a white kitten— 
Williamina—and she and her numerous off- 
spring had a happy home at ‘“Gad’s Hill.” 
She became a favorite with all the household 
and showed particular devotion to my father. 
I remember that on one occasion when she 
had presented us a family of kittens she 
selected a corner of Father’s study for their 
home. She brought them one by one from the 
kitchen and deposited them in her chosen 
corner. My father called to me to remove 
them, saying that he could not allow the kittens 
to remain in his room. I did so, but Williamina 
brought them back again, one by one. Again 
they were removed. The third time, instead 
of putting them in the corner, she placed them 
all, and herself beside them, at my father’s 
feet and gave him such an imploring glance 
that he could resist no longer, and they were 
allowed to remain. As the kittens grew older 
they became more and more frolicsome, 
swarming up the curtains, playing about on 
the writing-table and scampering behind the 
bookshelves. But they were never complained 
of again and lived happily in the study until 
the time came for finding them other homes. 


He Had a Great Affection for Dogs 


Y FATHER’S strongest love for animals 

was for dogs. Dogs he idolized. Among 
our dogs were “ Turk” and “Linda,” the former 
a beautiful mastiff and the latter a soft-eyed, 
gentle, good-tempered St. Bernard. ‘Mrs. 
Bouncer,” a Pomeranian, came next, a tiny 
ball of white fluffy fur, who came as a special 
gift to me and speedily won her way by her 
grace and daintiness into the affections of 
every member of the household. My father 
became her especial slave and had a peculiar 
voice for her—as he had for us when we were 
children—to which she would respond at once 
by running to him from any part of the house 
when she heard his call. He delighted to see 
her with the large dogs, with whom she gave 
herself great airs, ‘‘ Because,’ as he said, “‘she 
looks so preposterously small.” A few years 
later came “Don,” a Newfoundland, and 
then ‘‘Bumble,”’ his son, named after ‘‘ Oliver 
Twist’s’”’ beadle because of “a peculiarly 
pompous and overbearing manner he had of 
appearing to mount guard over the yard when 
he was an absolute infant.” Lastly came 
“Sultan,” an Irish bloodhound. 

“Mrs. Bouncer” was honored by many 
messages from her master during his absences 
from home. Here is one written as I was con- 
valescing from a serious illness: ‘‘In my mind’s 
eye I behold ‘Mrs. Bouncer,’ still with some 
traces of anxiety on her faithful countenance, 
balancing herself a little unequally on her fore- 
legs, pricking up her ears with her head on one 
side, and slightly opening her intellectual nos- 
trils. I send my loving and respectful duty 
to her.”” Again: “Think of my dreaming of 
‘Mrs. Bouncer’ each night! ! !” 


A Strange Friendship 


| Byelabicrang $ love for dogs led him into a 
strange friendship during our stay at Bou- 
logne. There lived ina cottage on the street 
which led from our house to the town a cob- 
bler who used to sit at his window, working 
all day, with his dog—a Pomeranian—on the 
table beside him. The cobbler, in whom my 
father became very much interested because 
of the intelligence of his poodle, was taken ill 
and for many months was unable to work. 
My father writes: ‘‘The cobbler has been ill 
these many months. The little dog sits at the 
door so unhappy and anxious to help that I 
every day expect to see him beginning a pair 
of top-boots.” 

Another time Father writes in telling the 
history of this little animal: ‘‘A cobbler at 
Boulogne, who had the nicest of little dogs that 
always sat in his sunny window watching him 
at his work, asked me if I would bring the dog 
home as he couldn’t afford to pay the tax for 
him. The cobbler and the dog being both my 
particular friends, I complied. The cobbler 
parted with the dog heartbroken. When the 
dog got home here, my man, like an idiot as he 
is, tied him up and then untied him. The 
moment the gate was open the dog (on the 
very day after his arrival) ran out. Next day 
Georgy and I saw him lying all covered with 
mud, dead, outside the neighboring church. 
How am I ever to tell the cobbler? He is too 
poor to come to Engiand, so I feel that I must 
lie to him for life, and say that the dog is fat 
and happy.” 


























, The Twenty-Fourth of June 


(CONTINDED FROM PAGE 14) 


as a courtier drops knee before a Queen. His 
unfamiliarity with the figures gave him excuse 
to keep his eyes upon Roberta, and she found 
him a pupil to whom she had only to nod or 
make the slightest gesture of the hand to show 
him his part. 


ZOZ “Did you ever see anything so fascinat- 
ing as Aunt Ruth and Mr. Kendrick?” asked 
Mrs. Stephen in her husband’s ear as they 
stood looking on. 

“‘There’s certainly no criticism of his manner 
toward her,’’ Stephen replied. “I'll say for 
him that he’s a pastmaster at adaptation. I'll 
wager he’s enjoying himself too. It’s a new 
experience for the society youth.” 

“Stevie, why do you all insist on making a 
‘society youth’ of him? It’s his misfortune to 
have been born to that sort of thing, but I 
don’t believe he cares half as much for it as he 
does for—just this sort.” 

“This is a novelty to him, that’s all. And 
he’s clever enough to%see that to please Rob he 
must be polite to her people. Rob is the stake 
he’s playing for—till some other pretty girl 
takes his fancy.”’ 

Rosamond shook her head. ‘You all do 
him injustice, I believe. Of course he admires 
Rob; men always do if they’ve any discrim- 
ination whatever. But—there are other things 
that appeal to him. Stephen’’—her charming 
face flushed with interest—‘‘ when you have a 
chance slip out with Mr. Kendrick and take 
him upstairs to see Gordon and Dorothy asleep. 
I just went up; they look too dear!” 
“Pshaw, Rosy, you don’t imagine he’d 
care My 

“Try him—just to please me. I could take 
him myself, but I’d rather you would. I want 
you to look at his face when he looks at them.” 

“He has got round you ” began her 
husband, but she made him promise. 

When he came upon Kendrick the guest was 
with Uncle Rufus and Aunt Ruth. The young 
man was entering with great spirit into his 
conversation with the pair, and they were evi- 
dently enjoying him. 

“T’ll have to give him credit for possessing 
genuine courtesy,’”’ thought Stephen. 

At this moment a group of young people 
came up and demanded the presence of the 
pair in another part of the room, and Kendrick 
was set at liberty. Stephen took him by 
the arm. 

“Before you engage again in the antic whirl 
I have a special exhibit to show you outside 
the ballroom. Spare me five minutes?” 

“Spare you anything,”’ responded the guest, 
following Stephen out of the room as if he 
wanted nothing so much as to get away. 








ZO In two minutes they were downstairs 
and at the far end of a long corridor which led 
to the rooms in a wing of the big house occu- 
pied by the Stephen Grays. Kendrick was led 
through a pleasant living-room where a nurse- 
maid was reading a book under the droplight. 
She rose at their appearance and Stephen 
nodded an “All right” to her. He conducted 
Kendrick to the door of an inner room, which, 
as he opened it, let a rush of cold air upon 
the two men entering. 

“Turn up your collar; it’s winter in here,” 
said Stephen softly. He switched on a shaded 
light which revealed a nursery containing two 
small beds side by side. Two large windows 
at the farther end of the room were wide open, 
and all the breezes of the December night were 
playing about the sleepers. 

The sleepers! Kendrick bent over them, 
one after the other, scanning each rosy face. 
The baby girl lay upon her side, one round 
little cheek, one fringe of dark eyelashes and a 
tangle of fair curls showing against the pillow. 
The boy was stretched upon his back, his arms 
outflung, his head turned toward the light so 
that his face was fully visible. If he had been 
attractive with his wonderful eyes open he was 
even more winsome with them closed. He 
looked the picture of the sleeping angel who 
has never known contact with earth. 

“T thought he would never be done looking,” 
Stephen acknowledged afterward when he told 
his exulting wife about the scene. ‘‘I was half 
frozen, but he acted like a man hypnotized. 
Finally he looked up at me. ‘Gray, you’re a 
rich man,’ said he. ‘I suppose you know it or 
you wouldn’t have brought me up here to show 
me your wealth.’ ‘I believe I know it,’ said I. 
‘What does it feel like,’ he asked, ‘to look at 
these and know they’re yours?’ I told him 
that that was a thing I couldn’t express. 
‘Forgive me for asking,’ said he. ‘No man 
would want to try to express it—to another.’ 
I began to like him after that, Rosy—I really 
did. The fellow seems to have a heart that 
hasn’t been altogether spoiled by the sort of 
life he’s lived. On our way upstairs he said 
nothing until we were nearly back to the attic. 
Then he put his hand on my arm. ‘Thank you 
for taking me, Gray,’ he said. I told him you 
wanted me to doit. He only gave me a look 
in answer to that; but I fancy you would have 
liked the look, little, susceptible girl.” 


ZO It wasTed who got hold of the guest next. 

“T hope you’re having a good time, Mr. 
Kendrick,’ said the young son of the house 
politely. ‘I’ve been so busy myself dancing 
with all my girl cousins I haven’t had time to 
ask you.” 

**T’ve been having the time of my life, Ted. 
I can’t remember when I’ve enjoyed anything 
sc much.” 

“IT saw you once with Rob. You’re lucky to 
get her. She hasn’t had time to dance once 
with me, and I’d rather have her than any girl 
here, she’s so jolly. She always keeps me 
laughing. You and she didn’t seem to be 
laughing at all though.” 

“Did we look so serious? Perhaps she felt 
like laughing inside, though, at my awkward 
steps.” 

Ted stared. “Why, you’re a bully dancer,” 
he declared. “‘Whom are you going to have 
for the Virginia reel? We always end with 
that—at twelve o’clock, you know.” 


“T haven’t a partner, Ted. I wish you’d get 
me the one I want.” 

“Tell me who it is and I’lltry. We’re going 
down to bring up supper now, we fellows. 
Want to help?” 

“Of course Ido. How is it done?” 

‘‘Everything’s in the dining-room and some 
of the younger ones go down. But we boys 
and men go and bring up everything for the 
older folks. Maybe I oughtn’t to ask you, 
though,” he hesitated. ‘‘You’re company.” 

“Let me be one of the family tonight,” 
urged Kendrick. ‘‘I’ll bring up supper for Mr. 
and Mrs. Rufus Gray and pretend they’re my 
aunt and uncle too. I wish they were.” 

“T don’t blame you; they are the jolliest 
ever, aren’t they? Come on then. Rosy’s 
looking at us; maybe she'll tell you not to go.” 

They hurried away downstairs, racing with 
each other to the first floor. 


ZO ‘Hullo, you too?” Louis greeted the 
guest from the farther side of the table filled 
with all manner of toothsome viands, where he 
was piling up a tray to carry aloft. “Glad to see 
you’re game for the whole show. Take one of 
those trays and load it with discretion—weight 
equally distributed, or you'll get into trouble 
on the stairs. You’re new at this job and it 
takes training.” 

‘*T’ll manage it,’’ and the young man fell to 
work, capably assisted by a maid, who showed 
him what to take first and how to insure its 
safe delivery. 

On his way up, walking cautiously on ac- 
count of the cups of smoking bouillon which 
he was concerned lest he spill, he encountered 
a rose-colored brocade frock on its way down. 

“Good for you, Mr. Kendrick,’ said 
Roberta’s voice, full and sweet. 

He paused, balancing his tray. ‘‘ Why are 
you going down? Won’t you let me bring up 
yours when I’ve given this to Unc—to Mr. and 
Mrs. Rufus Gray?” 

“Are you enjoying your task so well? Look 
out, keep your eye on the tray! There’s noth- 
ing so treacherous to carry as cups so full 
as those.” 

“Stop laughing at me and I'll get through 
all right. All I need is a little practice. Next 
time I come up I’m going to try balancing 
the whole thing on my hand and carrying it 
shoulder-high.”’ 

“Please practice that some time when you’re 
all alone in your own house.” 

“T’ll remember. And please remember I’m 
going to bring up your supper—and my own. 
May we have it in the place where we were 
after the dance?” ; 

“Yes, with six others who are waiting there 
already. That will be lovely, thank you. I'll 
be back by the time you have everything up.” 

“Of all the hard creatures to corner,” 
thought Kendrick, going on upward with his 
tray. ‘‘Anyhow,I can have the pleasure of 
waiting on her, which is better than nothing.” 

He found it so. The six people in the gable 
corner proved to be of the younger boys and 
girls, and, though they were all eyes and ears 
for himself and Roberta, he had a sufficient 
sense of being paired off with the person he 
wanted to keep him contented. They ate and 
drank merrily enough, and the food upon his 
plate seemed to Kendrick the best he had ever 
tasted at an affair of the kind. 


ZO The evening was gone before he knew it. 
He could secure no more dances with Roberta, 
but he had one two-step with Ruth, during 
which he made up for his silence with her sister 
by exchanging every comment possible during 
that exhilarating occupation. He began it 
himself: ‘‘It’s a real sorrow to me to be warned 
that this party is nearly over.”’ 

“Is it? It would be to me if tomorrow 
weren’t Christmas Day. It’s worth having 
this stop to get to that. You see, tonight we 
hang up our stockings.”’ 

‘Good Heavens, Miss Ruth—where? Not 
in front of any one chimney?”’ 

‘No, each in our own room, at the foot of the 
bed. The things that won’t go into the stock- 
ings are on the breakfast-table.”’ 

“Tl think of you when I’m waking to my 
solitary dressing. I never hung up my stocking 
in my life.” 

“Youhaven’t!”’ Ruth’s tone was all dismay. 
“But you must have had heaps of Christmas 
presents?” 

“Oh, yes, I’ve a friend or two who present 
me with all sorts of interesting articles I seldom 
find a use for. And when I wasa little chap I 
remember they always had a tree for me.”’ 

“I don’t care much for trees,’? Ruth con- 
fided. ‘‘I like them better in shop windows 
than I do at home. But to hang up your 
stocking and then find it all stuffed and knobby 
in the morning, with always something per- 
fectly delightful in the toe for the very last. 
Oh, I love it!” 

“T wish I were a cousin of yours, so I could 
look after that toe present myself,’ said 
Kendrick daringly. 

“You do miss a lot of fun, not having a jolly 
family Christmas like ours.” 

*‘T’m convinced of it. See here, Miss Ruth, 
there’s something I want you to do for me if 
you will. When you waken tomorrow morn- 
ing send me—a Christmas thought. I'll be 
looking for it.”’ 

Ruth drew back her head in order to look up 
into his face for an instant. ‘‘A Christmas 
thought?” she repeated, surprised. 

He nodded. “As if I were a brother, you 
know, far away at the other side of the world— 
and lonely. I'll really be as far away from all 
your merrymaking as if I were at the other 
side of the world, you see—and I’m not sure 
but I’ll be as lonely.”’ 

“Why, Mr. Kendrick! You—lonely! I 
can’t believe it!”” Ruth almost forgot to keep 
step in her surprise. ‘‘But—of course, just 
you and your grandfather! Only—I’ve heard 
how popular ” She paused, not ventur- 
ing to tell him all she had heard of his gay 
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“TI must N 
have this” 


When my wife wants 
to ‘‘show me off’’ to 
distinguished company, 
she serves beefsteak and 
asks me to make my famous 
Snider beefsteak sauce. 


It must be made at the table and 
the principal ingredient is 


SNIDER’S CATSUP 


There is nothing quite equal to Snider’s. Every tomato is a 
**thoroughbred,’’ grown on pedigreed vines, plucked just at 
the ‘‘red-to-the-stem’’ instant and “‘done’’ into Catsup the 
very same day. 
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The seasonings, too, and all materials are of the very choicest, 
while the recipe, known only to Snider, is a famous old home 
rule no longer found in books. 


Snider factories are spotless and no expense is spared to 
make and to keep Snider’s the finest relish ever put on the 
market. 


Here is the genuine recipe for serving. 


SNIDER BEEFSTEAK SAUCE 


3 tablespoonfuls of Snider’s Tomato Catsup. 

4 teaspoonful of German Imported Mustard. 

Mix well, cut steak in slices, placing a piece of butter between 
each slice. Spread sauce over steak and serve at once. 

















Snider Process Pork and Beans have a flavor peculiarly delicious, 
due to the special Snider way of cooking and to the sauce, made 
from Snider’s Catsup. 

Snider’s are good any time, any where. Buy them by the case. 


Snider’s Chili Sauce may be used in place of catsup in the above 
recipe for Snider’Beefsteak. Use it on cold meats and fish. 


Oysters are at their best when served with Snider’s Catsup. 


; Its the Process. 


THE T. A. SNIDER PRESERVE Co. 
CINCINNATI, U.S.A. 
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“Oh, Look! It’s 
Beech-Nut 
Peanut Butter.”’ 


























































































































BEECH-NUT PEANUT BUTTER 


HEN the kids run in after school, shouting ** Something 
to eat, Ma!’’ here’s something they'll like, and is nour- 
ishing too. 

Get a jar of Beech-Nut Peanut Butter today. When the children 
come, spread slices of fresh bread with it. Then watch the 
youngsters, ‘They’re crazy about it. You'll be keeping a jar 
always on hand for luncheon and ’tween-meal sandwiches — even 
to make into cookies and candies for the kids. 

It’s nourishing peanuts, roasted and salted and ground to creamy 
butter. Comes tightly sealed in Beech-Nut glass jars that jealously 
guard the appetizing aroma and flavor. Never sold in bulk. So 
look for and insist on Beech-Nut Brand. No other like it. Get 
a 1$c jar from your grocer, today. 

















































Made by the Beech-Nut Packing Company, Canajoharie, N.Y., 
Famous for Beech-Nut Bacon. 


“*Beech-Nut Breakfast News” tells how Mr. Oscar makes coffee at the Waldorf. Send for free copy. 
































is the title of our 1912 catalogue—the most beautiful and complete 
horticultural publication of the day—really a book of 204 pages, 
5 colored plates and over 800 photo engravings, showing actual results 
without exaggeration. It isa mine of information of everything in 
Gardening either for pleasure or profitand embodies the results 
of over sixty-two years of practical experience. 

To give this catalogue the largest possible distribution we make 
the following liberal offer : 


Every Empty Envelope 
Counts As Cash 


To every one who will state where this advertisement was seen 
and who encloses Ten Cents we will mail the catalogue 

And also Send Free of Charge 
Our Famous 50 Cent ‘HENDERSON ” COLLECTION OF SEEDS 


containing one packet each of Ponderosa Tomato. Big Boston Lettuce, Scarlet Globe 
Radish, Henderson’s Invincible Asters, Mammoth Butterfly Pansies and Giant 
Spencer Sweet Peas, in a coupon envelope which, when emptied and returned, will be 
accepted as a 25-cent cash payment on any order amounting to $1.00 and upward. 

In addition all ordering from this advertisement will receive a copy of our new 
Garden Guide and Record. This is a hand book of general garden information, 
planting tables, cooking receipts, cultural directions, etc., etc., and in all is one of the 
most necessary and valuable of our many publications. 
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Under the direction of 
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and fashionable friends and how they were 
always inviting and pursuing him. ‘Are you 
always lonely at Christmas?” she ended. 

“Always; though I’ve never realized what 
was the matter with me till this year. Do you 
care about finishing this two-step? Let’s stop 
in this nice corner and talk about it a minute.” 

It was the same corner, deserted now, where 
he had twice tried to keep her elusive sister. 
Ruth was easier to manage, for she was 
genuinely interested. 


ZOEY “Just this year,’’ he explained, ‘‘I’ve 
found out why I’ve never cared for Christmas. 
It’s a beastly day to me. I spend it as I 
would Sunday—get through with it somehow. 
At last I go out to dinner somewhere in the 
evening, and so end the day.” 

“We all go to church on Christmas morn- 
ing,” Ruth toldhim. ‘“That’s a lovely way to 
spend part of the morning, I think. It gives 
you the real Christmas feeling. Don’t you 
ever do it?” 

He shook hishead. ‘‘ Never have; but I will 
tomorrow if you'll tell me where you go.” 

“To St. Luke’s. The service is so beautiful, 
and we all have been there since we were old 
enough togo. I’m sure you'll likeit. Wouldn’t 
your grandfather like to go with you?” 

Kendrick stared at her. “Why, I shouldn’t 
have thought of it. Possibly he would. We 
never go anywhere together, to tell the truth.” 

“That’s queer, when you’re both so lonely. 
He must be lonely, too, mustn’t he?” 

“T never thought about it,’”’ said the young 
man. ‘‘Isuppose heis. He never says so.” 

“You never say so either, do you?” sug- 
gested the girl naively. 

The two looked at each other for a minute 
without speaking. 

“Miss Ruth,” said her companion at length, 
lowering his eyes to the floor and speaking 
thoughtfully, “I believe, to tell the truth, I’m 
a selfish beast. You’ve put a totally new idea 
into my head—more shame to me that it 
should be new. It strikes me that I'll try a 
new way of spending Christmas; I’ll see to it 
that whoever is lonely Grandfather isn’t—if I 
can keep him from it.” 

“Vou can!” cried Ruth, beaming at him. 
“He thinks the world of you; anybody can see 
that. And you won’t be lonely yourself!”’ 

“Won’t IP? I’m not so sure of that—after 
tonight. But Iadmitit’s worth trying. MayI 
report to you how it works?” he asked, smiling. 

Ruth agreed delightedly, and, when they 
separated, watched with interest to see that 
the new idea had already begun to work, as 
indicated by the way the younger Kendrick 
approached the elder, who was making his 
farewells. 

“Going now, Grandfather?” said he, with 
his hand on old Matthew Kendrick’s arm. 
“We'll go together. I’ll call James.” 

“You going too, Dick?” inquired his grand- 
father, evidently surprised. ‘‘’That’s good.” 


FOF As he took leave of Roberta, Kendrick 
found opportunity to exchange with her ever 
so brief a conversation. ‘‘This has been quite 
a wonderful experience to me, Miss Gray,” 
said he. “I shall not forget it.” 

Her eyes searched his for an instant, but 
found there only sincerity. ‘“‘ You have done 
your part better than could have been 
expected,” she admitted. 

“What grudging commendation! What 
should you have expected? That I would sulk 
in a corner because I couldn’t have things all 
my own way?” 

She colored richly, and he rejoiced at having 
put her in confusion for an instant. ‘‘Of 
course not. But every one wouldn’t have 
eyes to see the beauties of a family party where 
all the fun wasn’t for the young people.” 

‘““There was only one dance I enjoyed better 
than the one with Mrs. Rufus Gray.” He 
lowered his tone so that only she could hear. 
“Since you have commended me for doing as 
your brother bade me—be all things to all 
partners—will you give me my reward by 
letting me tell you that I shall never hear 





‘Roses Red’ again without thinking of the 
most perfect waltz I ever had?”’ 

‘That sounds like an appropriate farewell 
from the cotillion leader,’ said Roberta, and 
then knew that in her haste to cover a very 
girlish sense of pleasure in the thing he had 
said she herself had said.an unkind one. She 
knew it as a slow red came into her guest’s 
handsome face and his eyes darkened. Before 
he could speak—though, indeed, he did not 
seem in haste to speak—she added, putting out 
her hand impulsively: 

“Forgive me; I didn’t mean it. You have 
been lovely to every one tonight, and I have 
appreciated it. Iam wrong; I think you are 
much more—and have in you far more—than— 
as if you were only—the thing I said.”’ 


ZO He made no immediate reply, though he 
took the hand she gave him. He continued to 
look at her for so long that her own eyes fell. 
When he did speak it was in a low, odd tone 
which she could not quite understand. 

“Miss Roberta,” said he, “if you want to 
cut a man to the quick insist on thinking him 
that which he has never had any love for being 
and which he has grown to detest the thought 
of. But perhaps it’s a salutary sort of surgery, 
for—by the powers! if I can’t make you think 
differently of me it won’t be for lack of will. 
So—thank you for being hard on me, thank 
you for everything. Good-night!”’ 

As she looked at him march away with his 
head up, her hand was stinging with the force 
of the almost brutally hard grip he had given 
it with that last speech. Her final glimpse of 
him showed him with a tinge of the angry red 
still lingering on his cheek and a peculiar set 
to his finely cut mouth which she had never 
noticed there before. But in spite of this any- 
thing more courtly than his leavetaking of her 
mother and her Aunt Ruth she had never seen 
from one of the young men of the day. 


“Flowers—flowers—flowers!”’ cried Ruth, 
rushing into Roberta’s room early on Christ- 
mas morning. “For you and Rosy and 
Mother and me! They just came. Mr. Rich- 
ard Lorin Kendrick’s card is in ours; of course 
it’s in yours. Here are yours; do open the box 
and let me see! Mother’s are orchids, per- 
fectly wonderful ones. Rosy’s are mignonette, 
great clusters, a whole armful; I didn’t know 
florists grew such richness; they smell like the 
summer kind. She’s so pleased. Mine are 
violets and lilies-of-the-valley; I’m perfectly 
crazy over them. Yours oe 

Roberta had the cover off. Roses! Some- 
how she had known they would be roses—after 
last night. But such roses! 

Ruth cried out in ecstasy, bending to bury 
her facein the glorious mass. “They’re exactly 
the color of the old brocade frock, Robby,”’ 
she exulted. She picked up the card in its 
envelope. ‘‘May Ilook at it?” she asked, with 
her fingers alreadyin the flap. ‘Ours all have 
some Christmas wish on, and Rosy’s adds 
something about Gordon and Dorothy.”’ 

“You might just let me see first,’’ said 
Roberta carelessly, stretching out her hand for 
the card. Ruth handed it over. Roberta 
turned her head. ‘ Who’s calling?” she mur- 
mured and ran to the door, card in hand. 

“T didn’t hear any one,” Ruth called 
after her. 





ZO But Roberta disappeared. Around the 
turn of the hall she scanned her card. 

“Thorns to the thorny,”’ she read, and stood 
staring at the unexpected words written in a 
firm, masculine hand. That was all. Did it 
sting? Yet, curiously enough, Roberta rather 
liked that odd message. 

When she came back Ruth, in the excitement 
of many other Christmas offerings, had rushed 
on, leaving the box of roses on Roberta’s bed. 
The recipient took out a single rose and exam- 
ined its stem. Thorns! She had never seen 
sharper ones—and not one had been removed. 
But the rose itself was perfection. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 
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of this act it was often not within the power 
of either parents or nurses to ascertain the 
contents of the medicine they administered. 
Now they have only to read what is set before 
them. But this useful reform will be of no 
service unless the public does its part. 

It is the duty of every one who contem- 
plates giving a patent remedy to an infant 
or young child to read attentively the state- 
ment of contents printed on the outside before 
buying it. If it contains any one of the follow- 
ing ingredients it is unsafe to give it to the 
child: Opium, Morphine, Codeine, Heroin or 
Paregoric—Morphine, Codeine and Heroin 
being alkaloids of Opium. 


Ze To give a remedy of this kind simply 
to pacify a restless, fretful baby is not only 
wrong but unnecessary as well. A healthy 
infant, if he is properly cared for, does not cry 
in any distressing manner. He will shout and 
squeal from animal life, and as he grows older 
and the “Old Adam” develops he may cry 
from temper, but cries of this nature are soon 
Over and may be disregarded. Constant, peev- 
ish crying, with restlessness and fretfulness, 
in a child with good health shows that some- 
thing is wrong in the child’s surroundings; in 
other words, he is not properly cared for. 

A baby’s surroundings are limited to his 
clothing, his bed, the surrounding temperature 
and his food. Each of these ought to be inves- 
tigated carefully, and when this is done the 


reason for his crying, in most cases, will be 
made manifest. Remember that a baby is 
perfectly helpless, that a very trifling discom- 
fort will suffice to make him miserable, and 
that crying is his only means of remonstrance. 

I once knew an infant brought to the office 
of a wise old doctor, with the statement that 
he had cried all day without any cause that 
his mother, a laboring woman, could discover. 
The doctor had all the child’s clothes taken off, 
and examined him without discovering any- 
thing that accounted for the crying, when his 
eyes fell upon the child’s feet, which were 
covered with little knitted socks, and he 
desired the mother to take these off also. 
When this was done it was seen that the 
strings of the socks had been tied so tightly 
around the fat little ankles that they had made 
angry red lines, from which the skin was rub- 
bed off in spots. No wonder the poor little 
thing had made the only protest in its power. 


ZF If all the surroundings are investigated 
without revealing anything that can reason- 
ably account for the crying the doctor should 
be cortsulted, even though the baby seems 
quite well. He should be sent for, of course, 
in the beginning, if there is the slightest sug- 
gestion of health disturbance. But to give a 
patent remedy ‘in order to avoid paying a 
doctor’s fee, or to quiet fretfulness, or to secure 
a period of rest for the parents, is nothing less 
than criminal to the baby. 
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Theres a Reason. 











Any man who fails to supply the body 
with food and drink of the kind needed to 
make up for daily wear and tear must stand 
aside in the race for preéminence. 


Those who are properly fed will surely 
win the laurels. 


Postum furnishes the gluten and phosphates 


of grain,required by Nature to nourish 
Brain and Nerves. 


When made ht, that is, boiled 15 to 
20 minutes after boiling begins, it has a 
comforting taste similar to that of the mild 
high-grade Javas. 


The brains that win must be unhampered 
by drugs. 
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tree-tops fluting their own gladness, while 
Hoke Belew went down below and the Bishop 
sat out on the rock and meditated. 

Cassandra came up to the cabin alone and 
sat with David, while the Bishop donned his 
priestly vestments and the wedding proces- 
sion wound slowly up the trail from the Fall 
place, decorously and gravely, clad in their 
best. Azalea and Betty came side by side; 
the mother rode Sally’s speckled white horse, 
and little Hoyle ran on ahead; Hoke carried 
his baby in his arms. Behind them all rode 
Uncle Jerry Carew, full of the liveliest interest 
and curiosity. 

“Where did you get your roses?” asked 
David. 

“ Azalie brought them.” 

“And who put them in your hair?” 

“Mrs. Towers did that. Do you like me 
this way, David?” 

“You are the loveliest being my eyes ever 
rested on.” 

“This was my best dress last year. I did it 
up and mended it this morning. It’s home- 
woven like the one I—like the other one you 
said you liked.” 

David smiled up into the gray eyes. How 
serene and poised her manner was on the verge 
of the momentous step she was about to take, 
while his own heart was beating high! 

“‘Cassandra, do you realize that in fifteen 
minutes you will be my wife? It will bea great 
change for you, dearest. In spite of all I can 
do you may be sad sometimes, and I may ask 
of you things you don’t want to do.” 

“T’ve been sad already in my life and done 
things I didn’t want to do. I don’t guess you 
could change that—only God could.” 

“And you don’t feel in the least disturbed? 
Your heart doesn’t beat any harder nor your 
breath come quicker? Tell me how you feel.” 

She smiled and drew a long breath. “I 
don’t know how it is. Everything is right 
peaceful and sweet outside—the sky and the 
hills and all the birds; even the wind is still 
in the trees—like everything was waiting for 
something good to happen.” 

“In your heart it is sweet and peaceful, too, 
and waiting for something good to happen?” 

“Yes, David.” 

“God forgive me if ever I fail you,” he said, 
drawing her down to him. God make me 
worthy of you.” 


ZO Then the Bishop entered and the little 
procession followed and gathered about while 
the solemn words of the service were uttered. 
Cassandra knelt at David’s side, and with the 
worn circlet of gold which had been tied to 
her father’s little Greek books they were pro- 
nounced man and wife. Then rising from her 
knees she bent and kissed David—the long 
first kiss of the wedded pair—and turned her 
gravely happy face to the Bishop, who ad- 
mitted to Betty afterward that he had never 
kissed a bride other than his own with such 
unalloyed satisfaction. 

It was all over quickly and Cassandra was 
standing in a new world. Her eyes shone with 
the lovelight no longer held back and veiled. 
She accompanied them all to the door, even 
her mother and little Hoyle, and parted from 
them as a hostess parting from her guests. 
She would not allow any one to stay behind, 
for the wedding feast had been spread in her 
mother’s house and thither they repaired to 
eat and talk everything over. 

“Mother felt right bad to leave us alone. 
She meant to bring everything up and all eat 
together here, but I thought it would be better 
just we two. Lie quiet and close your eyes, 
David, and make out like you are sleeping 
while I do it.” 

With perfect contentment he obeyed, and 
lay watching her through half-closed lids 
while the small pine table which had served as 
an altar was set with their first meal. The 
home was established. He opened his eyes 
and looked on the feast she had set before him. 
The pink rose was still in her hair and one at 
her throat, and two perfect ones in a glass near 
his plate. The table was drawn close to his 
bedside, and strawberries were upon it, and a 
glass pitcher of cream. There were white 
beaten biscuit, and tea—as he had made it for 
her long ago on her first and only visit to his 
cabin when he was at home, so she had made it 
for him. There were chicken and green peas 
also. 

“How quickly everything has happened! 
How perfect it all is! How did you get all these 
things together?”’ 


ZZ So she told him where everything came 
from. ‘Mother churned the butter to have it 
right fresh, and she left it without salt for you, 
like you said you used to have it in England. 
Uncle Jerry brought the peas from his garden 
and he shglled them himself. I made the 
biscuit thi##fnorning, and Aunt Sally fried the 
chicken when she came down, and Azalie pre- 
pared the peas, and we kept them all hot in the 
fireplace, theirs down there and ours up here. 
Don’t try to use your right hand that way; I 
can see it hurts you. Let me go on feeding you 
like lam. Don’t I do it right?” 

“Perfectly, but I want you to bring that 
cushion over here and put it under my pillow 
so you won’t have to lift my head. That’s 
right. Now I want to see you eat. We've a 
thousand things to say and plans to make. 
You eat while I talk. When I am up we must 
find some one to stay with your mother. She 
should not be left alone.”” Cassandra paled a 
little. He was watching her face. “You will 
be staying up here with me, you know, all the 
time.” 

““Yes—I know.” Her throat seemed to 
tighten, and she looked off toward the hills, as 
her way was. 

“Don’t you like the thought of staying up 
here with me? Make your confession, dearest 
one.” He drew her down to look in his eyes. 
“Tt’s done. We are man and wife.” 

Her eyes swam with tears, but her lips 
smiled. ‘‘I do want to bide with you. All the 
way before me now looks like a long path of 


light—like what I have dreamed sometimes 
when the moon shines long down the mists at 
night. Only one place—I can’t quite see—is it 
shadow or not? Perhaps it’s only the thought’ 
of Mother down there alone.” 

“Ts it in my eyes you see the long path of 
light? Are we together init? Isee you always 
with the light about you. I saw you so first in 
your own home before the blazing fire. You 
have appeared to me in my dreams with light 
about you ever since. What are you seeing 
now?” 

“You, as you helped me that first time 
there in the snow. You looked so ill, but your 
way was strong, and I thought —all at once in 
a flash—like it came from —— 

“Go on.” 

“Like it came from my father: ‘One will 
come for you.’”’ She hid her face in his bosom 
and her words came smothered and brokenly: 
‘All the ride home I put them away, but they 
would come back, his words, ‘On the mountain- 
top one will come for you’; but we were in such 
trouble—I thought it was just the thought of 
my father. It’s always strongest when trouble 
comes, like he would comfort me.” 

“Don’t you have it also when happiness 
comes to you, as on this morning while we 
waited together?” 

“No great happiness like this ever came 
before. I have been glad, like when Mother 
said I might go to Farington to school. The 
first gladness I can remember was when my 
father used to carry me in his arms up and 
down his path and repeat strange poetry to me. 
When you are well we will go there, won’t we?” 

“Ves, dearest; but didn’t the remembrance 
come to you just now when you saw the long 
path of light before us?” 

“T think not, David. I’m afraid I forgot 
every one but you then, when you asked 
would I like to bide here with you; and the 
long path of light was our love—for it reaches 
up to Heaven, doesn’t it, David?” 

“Tt reaches to Heaven, Cassandra.” 

Then they were silent, for there was no more 
to say. 


XV 


IDSUMMER arrived, and David, healed 

of his wounds, pronounced himself as 
“strong as a cricketer.””’ He had comforted 
Hoyle for the loss of Cassandra from the home 
by explaining that they were now become 
brothers for the rest of their lives, and in order 
to give this assurance appreciable significance 
he had taken the small chap to the circus and 
had treated him to pink lemonade and a toy 

balloon. 

They had remained over until the next day, 
and Doctor Bartlett and David had examined 
him all over at the old physician’s office and 
then had gone into a little room by themselves 
and stayed a long time, leaving him outside. 
Then, to compensate for such gross neglect, 
David had taken him to a clothing store and 
bought him a complete suit of store clothing, 
very neat and pretty. 

As the days passed David became more and 
more interested in his patch of ground and the 
growing things in his garden. Never had he 
labored with his hands in this fashion, and 
each night he lay down to sleep physically 
weary, but in contentment of spirit. Steadily 
he progressed toward the desired goal of 
health. In his young wife, also, he found a 
rich satisfaction watching her unfold and blos- 
som into the gracious wifehood and ladyhood 
he had dreamed of for her. 

Together they used to stroll to the little 
farm, where she told him all she knew about 
the crops—what was best for the animals and 
what would be needed for themselves. Long 
before David was able to oversee the work 
himself she had set Elwine Timms to sowing 
cow-peas and planting corn. 


ZO “Behold your heritage!’’ David said to 
her one morning as they strolled thus among 
the thrifty greenness. He laughed joyously 
and drew his wife’s arm through his. She 
looked up at him wistfully. He thought she 
sighed, and bent his head to listen. ‘‘ What 
was that little sound?” 

“T was only thinking.” 

“We'll sit here where we sat that morning 
when we both put our hands to the plow, and 
you tell me what you were thinking.” 

“T ought not to stop now, David. I’ve left 
all for Mother to do. I was that busy at the 
cabin I didn’t get down to her this morning.”’ 

“You can’t keep two homes going with only 
your own two dear hands, Cassandra. We'll 
find some one to live with your mother and 
take your place.” She gave a little gasp, then 
sat silently, her hands dropped passively in her 
lap. He took her face between his hands and 
made her look into his eyes. ‘Don’t be 
worried, sweetheart; we’ll make a few changes. 
You’re mine now, you know—not only to 
serve me and labor for me as you have been 
doing all these weeks, but 

“But I like it, David. 
be so I can do for you.” 

“Would you like me to become an invalid 
again so you could keep on in the way you 
began?” 

“Not that, but sometimes I think what if 
you shouldn’t really need me! She hid her 
—_ on his bre: ast. “‘I—I want you to need 

2, David!” 

wens heart! What are you thinking and 
fearing? You are mine now, to be cared for 
and loved and held very near and dear to my 
heart. We are no more twain, we are one.” 

“Yes, but— David, I want you to need me,”’ 
she sobbed, and he knew some thought was 
stirring in her heart which she could not yet 
put into words. 

He comforted her, explaining certain plans 
which later he put-into execution, so that her 
duties at the Fall place were brought to an end 
and he could have her always with him. 

A daughter of her Uncle Cotton, who 
had gone down into South Carolina to live, 





I hope it may always 
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Adorn your table with the 
brightest, clearest and best of : 
all glassware. 

HEISEYS 
H TRADE MARK y 
H 
‘GLASSWARE 
It is handsome and durable. ; 
It is vastly superior to ordinary 
A glassware and considering its ‘ 
quality and workmanship is the 
{ lowest priced glassware made. 4 
Write for book showing 
i) how to increase the attract- f 
iveness of your table and 
) your home by the use of (y 
HEISEY’S €) GLASSWARE. 
A. H. HEISEY & CO. 
H Dept. 31, Newark, Ohio H 
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The New Invisible Anchor 
For Carpets and Rugs 
Adjusted quickly without sewing; 
holds rugs firmly, without slipping 
or curling edges; permits easy, quick 
removal for cleaning. Simply per- 
fect for ‘‘runners’’ and small rugs. 


25c per box of 12. Ask your dealer, Or send 10c 
in stamps for sample set of 4, enough for small rug. 


The DeLong Hook and Eye Company 
644-658 N. Broad St., Philadelphia 
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Shinnts and 
Pillow Cases 


pasar <grenen SS we us PATENT g ss 


Exceptional durability, fine laundering 
qualities and a standard that never varies 
make them the first: choice of thousands 
of careful housekeepers. 


Sold by the yard or made up 


PARKER, WILDER 
& COMPANY 
Boston 
New York 
Made 


by 
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they are. 





UST pour boiling water on a 

Steero Cube and a cup of 
rich, delicious bouillon, perfectly 
seasoned, is ready to enjoy. 


STEERO 


(Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 


Bouillon Cubes 


Made by American Kitchen Products Co., New York 


provide you with appetizing re- 
freshment at a moment’s notice. 
No trouble, no guess-work, no 
cooking. A Steero Cube added 
to gravy, Soups or Sauces gives 
them a richness of flavor not 
easily secured in any other way. 


Send for Free Samples 


and learn how delicious 
Send 35 cents 
for a box of 12 Cubes, 
postpaid, if your grocer or 
druggist can not supply 
you. ‘Tins of 50 and 100 Cubes are 
more economical for household use. 


Distributed and Guaranteed by 



































































Schieffelin & Co. 
171 William 
St., New York 


Under Pure 
Food Law, 
Serial No. 1 













From May to November 


we select and can the \y 


BEST CALIFORNIA FRUITS 





There’s 
no lie 
on the 


label 


There’s 

no LYE 

in the 
can 


Ask your 
rocer today 
or an 

assorted Case 











For your table 


Write us for information about our 
World’s Fair Contest—100 Free 
Trips to California, and $10,000 in 
cash prizes. ThiS great Contest is 
open toeveryone, ¢Verywhere, Closes 
December 31, 1914. Awards will be 
made April 1, 1915. In case of 
any tie the prize or its equivalent 
will be €qually divided. 


HUNT BROS. CO. 
112 Market Street 
San Francisco 



















Ask for SUNKIST 





Oranges and Lemons 


The Tree-Ripened Fruit 
at Your fruit dealer’s and you will always get 
the finest product of California's beSt fruit farms— 


juicy, fibreless, fresh, 
The trademark here Shown 


picked oranges. 


apPears on each Wrapper. Save WrappeTs and 
get valuable premiums. 


SUNKIST Premium List 


Send name on Postal for complete list of Sunkist 
Premiums, including genuine 
Spoons, Dessert Spoons, Fruit Knives and other 
useful tableware. 
almost TWO MILLION Sunkist Premiums. 
The wrappers from Red Ball Oranges and Lemons are also good 
for any of our Sunkist Premiums- (106) 


The California Fruit Growers’ Exchange 
401 Ogden Bide., Chicago, IL 





tree-ripened, hand- 


Postal Brings 


ogers’ Orange 


Last Season we diStributed 





Best Birds, Best 
Lowest Prices ?2./Siic" 


pure-bred Chickens, Ducks, Geese and Turkeys. 
Largest Poultry Farm in the world. Fowls, Eggs, 
and Incubators at lowest Prices. Send for big book, 
‘Poultry for Profit-’” Tells how t© raise poultry and 
run Incubators successfully- 
J.W. MIL 








Send 10c for postage. 





CO., Box 145, Freeport, Il. 





The Mountain Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 50) 


was induced to come and stay with the widow, 
and the girl’s brother came with her and 
helped David on the farm. 

Then David made changes in and about his 
cabin. He built on another room and put 
therein a cook-stove. He could not bear to see 
his young wife bending at the hearth prepar- 
ing their meals, and when she demurred he 
explained that he wished to keep her as she 
was, and not see her growing old and wrinkled 
before her time with the burning heat of the 
open fire in her face, like many of the mountain 
women. 


ZO One evening—they had eaten their 
supper out under the trees—she proposed that 
they should walk up to her father’s path, as 
she called the spot toward which she so often 
lifted her eyes—and David was well pleased to 
go with her. As they set out she asked him to 
wait a moment while she went back for some- 
thing, and she quickly returned, bringing his 
flute. . 

“T’ve often wished Father could have heard 
you play on this,’”’ she said. 

They crossed the little river that tumbled 
among great moss-covered boulders on its way 
to the fall, and followed its wayward course 
toward its head. After a little they turned off 
toward a tremendous rock of solid granite that 
had been cleft smoothly in twain by some 
gigantic force of Nature, and, walking between 
the towering walls of stone, came out on the 
farther side upon a small} level space where 
immense ferns and flags grew thickly in the 
rich soil, held in place and kept damp by great 
cool masses of stone. \ 

Above this little dell the hill rose steeply, 
and Cassandra led him to a narrow opening in 
the dense shrubbery surrounding the spot from 
which a beaten path wound upward. Along 
this winding trail they climbed until they 
reached a cluster of enormous cedars which 
made the dark place on the mountain Cas- 
sandra had pointed out to him from below. 
Here the path widened so that they could walk 
side by side, and it continued along a level line 
at the foot of the dark mass of trees. 

“‘Here Father used to walk up and down 
reading in his little books; seems like I can 
hear his voice now. Isn’t it beautiful here, 
David? I’m glad we never came here before.’’ 
. “Why, dearest?” 

** Because She hesitated with parted 
lips and cheeks flushed from the climb. 

David stood with bared head. He felt as if 
he were in acathedral. ‘And why because? ”’ 
he asked again. 

‘‘For now we bring just happiness with us. 
No sorrow comes with us. In our hearts we 
are sure—sure ” She paused again and 
lifted her eyes to his. 

“‘Sure that all is right when we belong to 
each other—this way?” 

“‘Ves, sure! Oh, David, sure—sure!” She 
threw her arms about his neck and drew his 
face down to hers. ‘‘It’s even a greater happi- 
ness than when he used to carry me in his arms 
here. There’s no sorrow near us. It’s all far 
away. Now, David, sit here and play; play 
your flute as you did that first time when I 
learned who made the music that I thought 
must be the ‘Voices’ that time I climbed up 
to see.” 

They sat under the great cedars on a bank 
of moss, and David took the flute from her 
hand, smiling. “I used to sit here like this.” 

She bent forward and rested her head on his 
knee. She had a way of putting her two hands 
together as a child is taught to hold them in 
prayer, and placing them beneath her cheek; 
and so she waited while David paused, his 
hand on her hair and his eyes fixed on the sea 
of hilltops where they melted into the sky. 








Z@Fy Thus they waited until she lifted her 
head and looked into his eyes questioningly. 
He bent forward and kissed her lips and then 
lifted the flute to his own, but again paused. 

“What are you thinking now, David?” she 
asked. ; 

“So you really thought it was the ‘ Voices’? 
What was their message, Cassandra? ’”’ 

“T couldn’t make it out then, but I thought 
of this place and of Father, and it was all at 
once like as if he would make me know some- 
thing, and I prayed to be Jed to understand 
was it a message Or not. So that was the way 
I kept on following—until I ” 

“You came to me, dear?” 

“ Yes.” 

“And what did you think the interpretation 
was then?” 

“Ves, it was you, David. It was love—and 
hope—and gladness—everything “3 

“Go on.” 

“Everything good and beautiful—but some- 
times it comes again 

“What comes?” ; 

“Play, David. I’ll tell you another time in 
another place, not here. No, no.” 

So he played for her until the dusk deepened 
around them and they had to make their way 
back stumblingly. When at last they reached 
their cabin they did not light candles, but sat 
long in the doorway, conversing on the deep 
things of their souls. It still seemed to David 
as if she held something back from him, and 
now he begged her for a more Perfect self- 
revealing. “It is no longer as if we were 
separate, dearest; can’t you remember and 
feel that we are one?” 

“In away Ido. It is very sweet.” 

“Yousay ina way. In what way?” 

“We're not really one until we see from each 
other’s hilltop, are we?” 

“No, and you never take me into the secret 
places of your heart and let me look off from 
your own hilltop.” . 

“Didn’t I this very evening, David?” 

“We stood on the Same Spot of earth and 
looked off on the same distance, yet in my soul 
I know I did not see what you saw.” 

“Pictures come to me very suddenly and 
just float by, hardly understood by myself. 
I didn’t want you to see all I saw, David. I 
don’t know how comes it, but all the time, 

















even in the midst of our great gladness—right 
when it is most beautiful—far before me, 
right across our way, is a place that is dim. 
It seems ’most like the shadows that fall on 
the hills when those great piles of clouds pass 
through the sky, when it is deep blue all 
— them and the sun shines everywhere 
else.” 

*€Your soul is still an undiscovered country 


* to me, Cassandra.” 


*¢T should think you’d like that. Don’t men 
love to go discovering? And if you could get 
into the secret chambers, as you call them, 
you wouldn’t find much. Then you'd be 
sorry. 

**Cassandra, what are you covering and 
holding back? ”’ 

*‘T don’t know, David. It’s like it was when 
I couldn’t understand the message of the 
‘Voices.” When it comes clear and strong I’ll 
tell you.”’ 

**Then there is something?” 

“‘Ves.”” With a little sigh she rose and 
entered the cabin. 


ZS He sat in silence and soon she returned. 
Standing behind him in the darkness she put 
her interlaced fingers under his chin and drew 
his face backward until she could see it, white 
in the dusk, beneath her eyes. 

“You have come back to explain? ’”’ 

“Tf I can, David. It’s hard for me to put 
in words what is so dim—what I see. In the 
little books my father used to read there was a 
tale of a woman who had my name. She fore- 
told the sorrows to come. Perhaps she saw as 
I see things in the dim pictures, only more 
clearly, and wisdom was given her to interpret 
them. Often I’ve felt that inme—that strange 
seeing and knowing before—and I don’t like it. 
Only once it made me feel glad—when it led 
me to you and Frale that terrible moment. 
But it wasn’t a picture that time; it wasa feel- 
ing that pulled me and made me go. I would 
have gone that time if I had died for it.” 

He took her hands and covered them with 
kisses. ‘I told you you were my Priestess of 
all that is good.” 

“But I don’t want to be always seeing the 
shadows and foreboding. I want to be all 
happy—the way you are.” 

“T believe you are one of the blessed ones 
who have ‘the gift’; but you are right to feel 
as you do. Your life will be more normal and 
wholesome not to try to probe into the future. 
I'll not attempt to take my coarser humanity 
into your holy places, dear.” 

He led her into their canvas sleeping- 
chamber, and there she was soon calmly 
slumbering at his side; but he lay long ponder- 
ing and trying to see his way out of a certain 
dilemma of unrest that had been creeping 
into his veins and prodding him forward ever 
since his reéstablished health had become an 
assured fact. He recognized it as no more 
than the proper impulse of his manhood not to 
stagnate and slumber in a lotus-dream, even as 
delicious a dream as this. Ah, it was inevitable! 
His world must become her world. 

Herein lay the dilemma. This unsullied, 
beautiful being must enter that sordid old 
world that had so pressed upon him and 
broken him down. This idyl might go on for 
perhaps a year longer—but not for always— 
not for always. 

So pondering he, too, slept at last. 


ZF “David,” said his wife next day as he 
came whistling up to his cabin from the farm 
below, ‘do you mind if I give Mother a little 
help with the weaving? Mattie can’t do it. 
She’s right nigh spoiled the counterpane we had 
on when she came, and since Mother’s hurt she 
can’t work the treadles, so now the hotel’s open 
Miss Mayhew may come and find them not 
half done.” 

“Do I mind? Why should I mind, if you 
don’t ‘right nigh’ spoil your back and wear 
yourself out?” 

“Then Pll go down with you after dinner 
and see can I patch up Mattie’s mistakes. It 
takes so much patience—a loom does—to 
understand it.” 

Mattie was the cousin David had imported 
from the low country to relieve Cassandra 
from the burden of the work in the home 
below. Although a disappointment to them 
she still did her work after her own fashion, 
clumsily and slowly, but her Aunt ‘‘Marthy”’ 
was never at rest, prodding the dull nature 
forward, trying to make her take the interest 
Cassandra had done. David had wisely per- 
suaded his wife to leave them to themselves, to 
work out the problem of adjustment to the 
new conditions as best they might. But now, 
when the weaving on which the widow had 
counted so much was likely to be ruined by 
Mattie’s unskilled hands, the old mother had 
declared that she could not bear to see her 
niece around and should “pack her off whar 
she come f’om.’’ Therefore Cassandra had 
made her timid request—the first evidence 
of shrinking from her husband she had ever 
given. Why was it? he asked himself. What 
had he ever said or done to make her prefer a 
request in that way? But it was over in an 
instant, and her own poised manner returned 
as they ate and chatted together. 


Z@— Little Hoyle came running upto eat with 
them. He had conceived a dislike to the home 
below since the incumbent had come to take 
his sister’s place, and evaded thus as often as 
possible his mother’s vigilance. David did not 
mind the intrusion, but suffered the adoring 
little chap to sit at his side, ever twisting his 
small body about to fix his great eyes on 
David’s face, while he plied him with questions 
and hung on his words, too intent to attend to 
his own eating unless admonished thereto by 
his sister. 

*<Tf you don’t eat, Son, I'll send you back to 
Mother,”’ she threaiened. 

““T won’t go,”’ he rebelled joyously. “I'll 
jes’ set here ‘longside Brothah David.” 
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You Can SEE that These Are 
Not Ordinary Dates 


They are Dromedary Dates and are fresher and 
more delicious than any you ever ate. As chil- 
dren, we did not stop to consider that dates ex- 
posed for sale in big boxes could not be very fresh 
andclean, We “‘justloved”’ them for the sweet, 
rich flavor which is so peculiarly their own. 


From the Garden of Eden 





removed. 
but seldom are. 


more nourishing than bread. Get a 


grocers and fruiterers, or 
Special-sized Sample Package 
Mailed on Receipt of 10 cents 


cook book that describes 
one hundred different ways 
in which it is possible to 
serve Dromedary Dates. 
A card to us with your 
dealer’s name and ad- 
dress will secure you this 

UNIQUE COOK BOOK 


The Hills Brothers Co. 
Dept. B 
Beach and Washington Sts. 
New York City 


Importers and Manufacturers 
of Dromedary °” Dried Fruits 





























are packed in such a way that the original flavor is 
preserved as though the fruit had just been picked, 
while all possibility of dirt and germs is absolutely 
In them you get dates as they should be 









Such dates make children of usall. Their eating 
delights as candy, while food analysis shows them 
box and learn 
how good dates can be. They are sold at most 









Besides affording delicious eating, Dromedary 
Dates lend themselves to the making of some very 
novel and nourishing dishes. We are issuing a new 





























































REAL MOHAIRS 


Direct from Loom to Wearer 
No intermediate profits 


Honest Goods at particularly low prices 


Benn’s Mohairs are beautiful examples of 
modern improvements in weaving and finish- 
ing; perfect in texture, soft and silky to han- 
dle, and witha permanent and shimmering 
finish. They shed dust, wear well,can be cleaned 
or carefully washed; drape beautifully, and 
are not like the old Alpacas, springy and stiff. 





\s 
GREYSTONE MILLS 





for dresses, skirts, suits, traveling wear, etc., 
in a varied assortment of weaves and colors, are 
CUT IN ANY LENGTH. 
EXPRESSAGE PREPAID to your nearest office. 
Write for FREE SAMPLES and price list. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money promptly 
refunded. 


Joseph Benn & Sons, Inc. 
Dept. L 
Greystone, Rhode Island 




























Look to 


‘MENNENS 


to preserve your 
Complexion 
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IVERS & POND 
PIANOS 


The attractive piano, shown above, is 
especially designed for the refined Amer- 


ican home. Its beautiful proportions, 
exquisite workmanship and delightful 
tone quality appeal to discriminating 
buyers. In its construction not a dollar 
has been spent for needless ornamenta- 
tion and display, nor a dollar saved where 
real quality was involved. It has de- 
servedly become our most popular 
upright. Write for our latest catalogue 
describing this and other new styles. 
Where no dealer sells the IVERS & POND 
we will quote lowest prices and ship direct from 
factory ‘‘on approval’’ though your home be in 
the most remote village in the United States. 
Attractive easy payment plans. Every intend- 


ing buyer should have our new catalogue. 
Write for it. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO. 


117 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 











Grosvenor’s 


Firfelt Slippers 


are more beautiful this year 
than ever. They have a style, 
durability and degree of com- 
fort that make them the best of 
house shoes. This shows the 
Oxford Mixed Firfelt, price 
$2.50. Ask your dealer for it. 
If he cannot supply you we will 
send it upon receipt of price. 
Send size of street shoe and 
color wanted. Send for Cata- 
log No. 3. Address 


Worcester Slipper Company 
J. P. Grosvenor, Prop. 


370 Park Ave., Worcester, Mass. 


Better Than Traps 


Exterminate All the Rats and Mice in a 
Single Night 

















By Using the Old Reliable, Stearns’ 
Electric Rat and Roach Paste 


Get rid in a thorough way of the rats 
and mice that infest your premises. Don’t 
catch one occasionally in a trap, but kill 
them all off in a night with Stearns’ Electric 
Rat and Roach Paste. 

It has been the standard exterminator 
for the last thirty years, and never fails 
to kill off rats, mice, cockroaches, water- 
bugs, etc. 

Ready for use, easy to handle, and sold 
under money-back guarantee. 


Sold by druggists and general stores every- 
where or sent by EXPRESS PREPAID on receipt 
of price. Be sure to get the genuine; 25c and 
$1.00. Stearns’ Electric Paste Co., Chicago, Ill. 





Complexion = 
POWDER \.”. 


The Greatest Beautifier of Them All (27>. 
Producing a smooth, velvety complexion, \ A — 
bringing out the natural tones of the skin. e 
Its absolute beauty, almost impalpable fine- 
ness and softness makes Pozzoni’s Complexion 
Powder cooling, refreshing and beautifying to the 
most delicate skin without injury. It is the com- 
plexion powder that really clings—the only one 


put up ina wooden box, which retains all its 
delicate perfume until entirely used up. 













5 Colors—Filesh, Special Pink, 
Cream, White, Brunette. 


50c—EVERYWHERE—50c 





DIAGRAMS 
12th Revised Edition. Many quaint, queer, 
curious, original; also crazy stitches; our Sup. 

talogue of latest fancy work designs and Per- 
forated Patterns. All for 10c. 


LADIES’ ART CO., Block 12, St. Louis, Mo. 













The Mountain Girl 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 51) 


“No, you won’t, young man. You'll dco 
whatever Sister says. That’s what I do.” He 
put his hand on the boy’s tousled head and 
turned him about to his plate well filled with 
food still untouched, but he noticed that the 
child ate listlessly, more as an act of obedience 
than from a normal desire. He glanced up at 
his wife and saw that she also noticed Hoyle’s 
languor. They finished the meal in a silence 
only broken by Hoyle’s questions and David’s 
replies, now serious, now teasing and bantering. 

As the weeks passed the child’s languor and 
pallor grew in spite of all they could do for 
him, and his large eyes burned more brilliantly 
and his thin form grew more meager. Cas- 
sandra got in the way of keeping him up at the 
cabin with her, and when she went down to 
weave he went also and used to lie on the 
bundles of cotton, poring over the books which 
David procured for him from time to time. 


The autumn arrived in a splendor 
that was truly Oriental in its gorgeousness. 
The changing colors of the foliage surpassed 
in brilliancy anything David had ever seen or 
imagined possible. 

“The hills look as if they had clothed them- 
selves in Turkish rugs, ancient and fine,” said 
David one evening as he sat on his rock, watch- 
ing the hills burn in the afterglow of the setting 
sun. 

“How much there is for me to learn and 
know,” Cassandra replied in a low voice. ‘I 
never saw a Turkish rug. You often speak of 
things I know nothing about.” 

David laughed and turned upon her happy 
eyes. ‘Why so sad for that? Did you think 
I loved you and married you for your worldly 
knowledge?” She smiled back at him and 
was silent. Presently he continued: ‘Now 
while Hoyle is not here I wish to talk to you 
about him.” 

“Ves, David.” Her heart fluttered with a 
nameless fear, but she betrayed no sign of 
emotion. 

“You’ve seen, of course. It’s not necessary 
to tell you.” 

“No, David—only—does it mean death?” 
She put her hand out to him, and he took it in 
his and stroked it. 

“Not surely. We'll make a fight for him, 
won’t we, dear?” 

“Oh, David, what can we do?” she moaned. 

“There’s a thing to do that I’ve been reserv- 
ing asalast resort. I think the time has come 
to try it. This curvature presses on some 
vital part, and the action of his heart is uncer- 
tain. He needs the tonic of the cold—the ice 
and snow. Would you trust him to me, dear? 
Til take him to Doctor Hoyle. You know 
very well everything kindness and skill can do 
will be done for him there.” 

“Yes, David. You are so good to him 
always! Would—would you go—alone with 
him?” She drew closer to him, her head on his 
shoulder and her hand in his, but he could not 
see her face. 

“You mean without you, dearest?” 


“Ves 


“That may be as you say. Would you pre- 
fer to go with us?” She drew a long breath 
and something trembled to pass her heart, but 
suddenly the old habit of reserve sealed her 
lips and she remained silent. ‘‘ What do you 
say?” he urged. 

““Tell me first—do you want me to go?” 

He was silent, and they sat waiting for each 
other. Then he said: ‘‘I do want you to go— 
and yet I don’t want you to go—yet. Some 
time, of course, we must go where I may find 
wider scope for my activities.” He felt her 
quiver of anxiety. ‘Not until you are quite 
ready yourself, dear, always remember that.” 
Still she was silent, and he continued: “I can’t 
say that I’m quite ready myself. I would 
prefer one more year here, but Hoyle must be 
removed without delay. We may have waited 
too long asit is. Will your mother consent?” 

“Oh, David, go. Leave me here and go— 
but—come back to me, David, soon—very 
soon.” 

‘*We'll talk with your mother tomorrow. It 


_ may be hard to persuade her.” 


But he found the mother most reasonable 
and practical. He even tried to abate her 
perfect trust in him and his ability to bring 
the child back to her quite well and strong. 
“This isn’t a trouble that is ever really cured, 
you know. When taken young enough it may 
be helped, and I’ve known people who have 
lived long and useful lives in spite of it. That’s 
all we may hope for.” 

“Waal, I ‘low ye can’t git him no younger’n 
he be now, an’ he’s that peart I reckon he’s 
wuth hit—least ways to we-uns.” 

“ Of course he’s worth it.” 

‘Ye are right good to keer fer him like ye 
have. I’d do a heap fer you ef I could. All 
Lhave is jes’ this ’ere farm, an’ hit’s fer you an’ 
Cass. On’y ef ye’d ’low me an’ leetle Hoyle to 
bide on ’ere whilst we live ie 

David was touched. ‘Do you realize I’ve 
found here the two greatest things in the 
world—love and health? All I want is for you 
to know and remember that if I can’t succeed 
in doing all I would like for the boy, at least 
I tried my very best.” 





ZO David parted from his young wife, leav- 
ing her standing in the door of their cabin, clad 
in her white homespun frock, smiling, yet tear- 
ful and pale. He was to walk down to the Fall 
place, where Jerry Carew waited with the 
wagon in which he had arrived, and where his 
baggage had been brought the day before. 
When he came to the steepest part of the 
descent he looked back and saw Cassandra 
still standing as if in a trance, gazing after 
him. He felt his heart lean toward her, and, 
turning sharply, walked swiftly to her and took 
her once more in his arms and looked down 
into those deep springs—her sweet gray eyes. 
Thus for a long moment he held her to his 
heart, neither saying a word. Then she entered 
the little home, and he walked away, looking 
back no more. 


CONTINUED IN THE FEBRUARY JOURNAL 





His Letters to His Mother 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 23) 


leaders in the world’s progress, and when war 
has been forced upon them they have usually 
proved no match for an.antagonist whose 
armies were backed by a large diversity of 
industries. The most recent example of a brave 
and devoted people succumbing, after a des- 
perate struggle, not to the superior fighting 
qualities or generalship of an adversary, but 
to his larger material resources, may be found 
in the outcome of the Boer War in South Africa. 
In the judgment of many of us our own Civil 
War conveyed a similar lesson. 

Now the multitude of manufactures in the 
United States today, with their 13 billion 
dollars of invested capital and their 6 million 
employees, might never have been built up 
but for some such encouragement as has been 
given them through a protective tariff. Part 
of them, doubtless, could have made fair head- 
way without it; but most of the more promi- 
nent enterprises acknowledge that they owe 
their success chiefly to this system which 
assured them a good start in their infancy. 


What the Problem Really Js 


O THE big problem narrows down substan- 

tially to this: Ought we all to be willing to 
pay something more for whatever we eat and 
drink and wear for the sake of keeping up our 
industrial strength as a Nation? 

Perhaps we can find a sort of parallel in the 
case of the public schools. Both Alice and Iare 
grown up, and you have no one in your house- 
hold young enough to send to school; yet 
Father pays his school tax every year most 
cheerfully, not because any of you at home 
receive direct benefits from it, but because it is 
a good thing for the people at large to have all 
the children, rich or poor, native or foreign born, 
taught to read, write and cipher well enough 
to fit them to hold their own in the world. 
Apply the same consideration to the question 
of protection and you will probably reach a like 
conclusion. 

You may not be able to defend it by argu- 
ments based on the strictest abstract logic, 
but there are some public questions to which 
you have to bring not scholarly refinements but 
practical common-sense. Our National fault 
is a tendency to overdo any good thing, and the 
signs indicate that we have a great deal over- 
done the protection business. But what we 
need, it seems to me, is a vigorous pruning’ of 
the excrescences rather than the root-and- 
branch destruction of the system. 

A mighty battle is impending in the United 
States over this question. Every voter who 
goes to the polls next November will try to 


make his ballot express his views on the tariff 
situation. One will demand absolute free 
trade—that is, that the tariff shall be wiped 
out completely, and that the Government 
shall raise all the money it requires by some 
other means. Another will demand that the 
tariff be retained, but that it be so rearranged 
that it will provide whatever revenue may be 
necessary without affording special favors to 
any particular lines of industry. A third will 
demand that the tariff be maintained with 
chief reference to the protection of American 
producers against their foreign competitors, 
but that the duties be lowered as far as would 
be compatible with this purpose; while a 
fourth will insist that the duties are already, as 
a rule, as low as they can safely be made, and 
that the way to raise more revenue from them 
is to increase those imposed on certain articles 
which we do not produce in this country, but 
which Americans are compelled from time to 
time to buy. I enumerate these several vari- 
eties of current opinion so that you, Mother, 
will better understand the speeches and the 
newspaper discussions with which we shall 
be flooded during the coming summer and 
autumn. 

One of the arguments you will hear most 
persistently pressed is that the tariff should be 
kept high in order to enable high wages to be 
paid to the laborer in this country. That 
would be unanswerable if wages always went 
up faster than do the prices of the things the 
laborer is obliged to buy with his wages. 


What Affects One Affects All 


UT you can see for yourself that when the 

tariff is increased on one class of commod- 
ities, so as to benefit the laborers who produce 
that class, it must, in mere fairness, be raised 
also on other classes into whose production 
labor largely enters, and this leaves no partic- 
ular group of laborers much better off than 
before. If the tariff on steel rails, for instance, 
is doubled, and the tariff on woolen clothing 
is doubled at the same time, then the laborer 
who works in a rail mill, and has his. wages 
raised in consequence of the higher tariff, is 
all right till he starts to buy a new coat; but 
then ke discovers that his new wages won’t go 
any farther toward the purchase than his old 
wages, because the coat now costs so much 
more. So, you see, it is just as well, when you 
consider any feature of this question, to remem- 
ber that there is more than one side to it. 





NOTE—The next article in this series will appear in 
the February number of The Journal. 
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When you think of paint- 
ing do not think only of 
the color scheme; think 
also of the quality of the 
paint that will make that 
color scheme last longest. 


When you paint with Sherwin-Williams 
Paint (prepared), known to the painter as 


SWP 


you get a paint that the largest paint 
organization in the world is willing to 
stake its reputation on as being the best — 
best in looks, best in wear, best for pre- 
serving the life of the building. 

As to the color scheme, write for our portfolio of 


exterior painting, showing many attractive color 
combinations suitable to all styles of houses. It’s free. 


SHERWIN- 
WILLIAMS 


PAINTS E VARNISHES 


Address all inquiries to The Sherwin-Williams Co. 
617 Canal Road, N.W., Cleveland, Ohio 











Sectional Bookcases 
Handsome and Serviceable 
in Home or Office 


Standard and Mission designs, in all popular woods 
and finishes to harmonize with your furniture. 
Dust Shield makes each section dust tight. Patented 
Equalizer controls and guides easy operating, air 
cushioned door. Cannot stick orslam. Shelves do 
not sag. Get free Bookcase Catalog ““E.”? Compare 
these constructional advantages and prices with 
other makes, before buying. 


@, eye 
Shee Filing Desk Combines All 
a Te filing drawers you need in 
E flat top desk. Choice of nine 
kinds of drawers for filing 











letters, index cards, elec- 
tros, business papers, etc. 
Allfiles at your fingertips. Solid 
Oak, Golden or Weathered. 
Roller bearing, dust proof 
drawers. Top 28x52. Shownwith 
card index, letter file, storage 
drawers, flat center drawer and slides. 


THE 9/2 MFG. CO. 


Swinging Stand, shown 86 Union St., Monroe, Mich. 
attached—$3.50 extra. New York Office 108 Fulton St. 
FREE “FILING SUGGESTIONS”’ booklet solves filing 
problems. Catalog ‘‘D"’ Filing Devices, Office Accessories, etc. 
Catalog ‘‘E’’ two kinds of Sectional Bookcases. 





Price $22 
Freight Paid 
Slightly higher in Far West. 
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EOS 
F are always \ 
Y out of sight, the 
f, only way you can 
4 detect the presence of 


aye Invisible 

| clean S Eyes 
and Spring Hooks 

is in the perfect fit of the 

costume, the smooth- lying 

seams and plackets. 


“It's in the triangle’’ 


Invisible Eyes, 5¢ 
Hooks and Eyes, 10 


EET BROS. Dept. |, Philadelphia. Pa. / 
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I Trust You Ten Days. Send No Money. $2 Hair Switch Sent on Approval. 
Choice of Natural wavy or straight hair. Senda lock of your hair, and 
I will mail a 22 inch short stem fine human hair 
switch to match. If you find it a big bargain 
remit $2 in ten days, or sell three and Earn 
Your Switch. Extra shades a little more. 
Inclose 5c postage. Free beauty book showing 
latest style of hair dressing—also high grade 
switches, pompadours, wigs, puffs, etc. 


/ Anna Ayers, Dept. C 32, 22 Ouincy St., Chicago 
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(PNEUMATIC DRESS FORM) 


§ pny your place at weari- 


some fittings, at home 
or at your dressmaker’s. Repro- 
duces Y OU or any one with look- 
ing-glass fidelity. Simply inflate 
the Form inside the proper waist 
lining. Adjustable to any height 
for draping skirts. 
Write for Fashion Book “*V-14”—“‘what To 


Wear And How To Make It.”” When in New York 
be sure to call and see practical demonstration. 


Pneu Form Company 


1 

| 

i | 

|| 557 Fifth Avenue, near 46th St., New York 
| | Phone — 7620 Bryant 

















BECOME A NURSE 


“T have found The Chautauqua School of Nursing 
prompt and reliable. The school 
has done all it could to make my 
studies a success. With pluck and 
perseverance there is no reason why 
one cannot become an efficient and 
successful nurse by taking this 
course at home. This statement has 
been endorsed by physicians for 
whom I have worked. I have been 
e mployed by eight different oe 
cians since taking the C. S 
Course.”— Clara Haffner (Phot), 
Donnellson, Iowa. 


Send for a copy of 


“How I Became a Nurse” 
and our Year Book explaining 
method; 248 pages with intensely 
interesting experiences by our grad- 
uates, who iné astered the art of pro- 
fessional nursing by the C. S. N. 
home-study course. 

Thousands of our graduates, with 

and without prer ie us experience, 


are today earning $10 to $25 a week 
TENTH YEAR 


The Chautauqua 
School of Nursing 


315 Main St. ‘ ~ ; 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y. | 


“HINTS TO EXPECTANT MOTHERS” 
| nh DOT DD 9 


and 30 Complete 
long Baby Wardrobe Patterns and 
directions, or 10 patterns for Short Clothes 
with full directions for making and mate- 
rials, sent in a patent sealed envelope for 
only 25c silver or stamps, postpaid. 


Free Large 1912 Illustrated Style Book 


of Baby's Latest design. Ready made Dainty Clothing 
and Necessities, also New Style Maternity Skirts, Corset 
Waists and Robes. Everything for Mother and Baby. 
Answer this advertisement and receive coupon valued at 
25c in goods free. 
Delivery charges prepaid. Money back if wanted. 


MRS. AMELIA ODENS, East Orange, N. J. 


























Women Can Make Money 


by showing in your own town our line 
of wash goods, both staple and fancy, 
waist and suit materials, skirts, hand- 
kerchiefs, etc. We trust worthy women 
a reasonable amount. Become associ- 
ated with us, the pioneers; business 
established in 1898. Write now for beauti- 
ful free samples and exclusive territory. 


MITCHELL & CHURCH CO., 303 Washington St., Binghamton, N.Y. 


OSES £7 NEW CASTLE 


Be sure to send today for your copy of 
“The Roses of New Castle,” 86 pages, 
exquisitely illustratedin naturalcolors. 
Gives the experience of a lifetime. The great- 
est book on the culture of roses and other 
plants ever published. The cheeriest of all 
companions for a winter's evening. Describes 
these wonderful Hoosier roses, the best in the 
whole wide world for home planting. It’s free. 
HELLER BROS. COMPANY 
Rose specialists, Box No. 1, New Castle, Ind. 


Hatches With One Gallon Oil 
—and requires only one filling of lamp. Superior to 
old style machines. Thermometer a/ways insight. 
Eygs turn without removing. Regulated automat- 
ically. Guaranteed to please. 


X-RAY INCUBATOR «ca 
—cleanest incubator ever j 
invented. No smoke, { = =a 

<i> smell—easiest toop- § 
EXD pS erate. Write for Free j eats, 

ou: Book, No. 72. i 
X-Ray Incubator Co., Wayne, Neb. ° 


1 0 ENGRAVED 


WEDDING “7 
Highest Grade— Nota printed imitation. Correctstyles. 


INVITATIONS 
Each additional hundred $2.25. Outside and Inside 
Envelopes. Transportation prepaid. Send for free samples. 
100 Finest Engraved PALMER Bg ar me VING CO. 
Calling Cards, $1.00. 124 Federal St., Chicago. 
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“CITY BEAUTIFUL” 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 10) 


such as chicory or other ‘improvements’ 
adulterants,”’ and they tell us that the easiest 
way to find out if roasted coffee has been 
adulterated is by throwing some of it into 
a glassful of water; the pure coffee will float 
and the adulterating substances will sink. 
Among the many virtues attributed to pure 
coffee by the people of the land whence most 
of it comes is the fact that it supplies one of 
the most effective elements against the abuse 
of alcohol. They insist that the reason why 
the Frenchman almost invariably puts cognac 
in his after-dinner coffee is because his 
coffee is almost invariably adulterated and 
therefore he cries for something to disguise 
pleasantly its artificial flavor. There is, how- 
ever, a very pleasing completeness in the 
flavor of the coffee drunk in Brazil. It is so 
delicious in itself that it seems almost absurd 
to sweeten it and almost wicked to add milk 
or cream. 

According to an interesting table giving the 
per-capita coffee consumption in various 
countries, the Russians drink the least, the 
people of the Netherlands the most; the 
English, thanks to their love of tea, are very 
moderate coffee-drinkers. We North Amer- 
icans drink twenty-six times as much coffee as 
our English cousins. Weare, therefore, among 
Brazil’s best customers, and if we would but 
insist upon pure coffee our increased imports 
of the real thing would soon banish from the 
Brazilian mind the dread of bumper crops. 


UT no traveler may say that he has seen 

Rio de Janeiro if he has viewed it only from 
the bay or from the streets and boulevards. He 
must go up in one of the cozy little mountain- 
climbing trains that wind skyward amid the 
branches of the tropic hillside forest to that 
towering rocky peak called Corcovado— 
“Hunchback ”’—and from the pavilion perched 
there more than two thousand feet above—I 
nearly said ‘‘upstairs”—look down upon one 
of the most amazing views in all the world. 

The view of the city and the bay of Rio de 
Janeiro from the peak of Corcovado is one of 
the supreme sights of earth. Nothing that 
I have seen in twenty-five years of travel sur- 
passes in beauty, variety or charm the vision 
revealed to me as I stood on that rocky plat- 
form in the sky and looked down on the terres- 
trial paradise at my feet. The city itself lies 
literally at the spectator’s feet; he might 
almost toss a pebble into a palm-bordered 
street. He needs no printed plan of Rio to 
help him locate this.or that quarter, this or 
that public building. All Rio is there below 
like an enormous, beautifully colored, perfectly 
molded relief map, scale one hundred to one 
hundred, all things the size of Nature. 

To the right stretch lovely beaches, calm 
lagoons, rocky islands in the sea, and, as the 
gaze turns landward, savage-formed, fantastic 
mountains stand forth, their rocky summits 
rising from out colossal mounds of green that 
seem made of the heaped-up verdure of a thou- 
sand summers. ‘To the left lie lesser piles of 
jumbled green, with houses of gayly tinted tile 
looking up from the midst of lovely gardens; 
beyond stretches the duller expanse of the city 
itself, its domes and towers rising in pleasing 
variety of form and color, and beyond all this 
the waters of the many-islanded bay, an almost 
landlocked harbor with a tortuous shore-line of 
nearly a hundred miles. 


ELIGHTEDLY the eye roams from right 

to left and left to right, from the green 
slopes to the blue waters, from the gilded domes 
of Rio’s business palaces to the queerly sculp- 
tured pinnacles of Rio’srockysentinels. Butthe 
eye always returns to rest, each time with new 
amazement, upon the strange, uncanny shape 
that is the very seal, the stamp, the character- 
istic symbol of this city of strange charm, the 
shape that is so overwhelmingly fantastic and 
yet bears so commonplace a name, the “‘ Sugar 
Loaf,” that fifteen-hundred-foot-high oval 
rock that Nature has made to stand on end, 
like the historic egg of Christopher Columbus, 
to serve as the southern pylon of the Golden 
Gate of Rio. Rio without the Sugar Loaf 
would nut be recognizable; Rio with the Sugar 
Loaf becomes the most strikingly picturesque 
city in the world. 

Extravagant language must be used in writ- 
ing of Rio and the region round about, for there 
all is extravagance: extravagance of color, 
extravagance of form. But even after one has 
enjoyed the glorious spectacle of sunset from 
Corcovado there remains a spectacle yet more 
glorious, that of Rio de Janeiro and its bay by 
night, glorified by electricity. 

To pass a night there on the crest of Corco- 
vado is to pass a night among the stars, be- 
tween two firmaments: the one, that of the 
astronomers and the astrologers; the other, 
that of the electrician and the Light and Power 
Company. All night the city glows—no, liter- 
ally blazes—with the white fires of innumerable 
electric arcs and the softer fires of countless 
incandescent bulbs. It is like a map of living 
light, each street and square, each boulevard, 
each curve of bay or shore showing clear and 
unmistakable. 

Rio, unlike Constantinople, can bear close 
inspection; the enchantment lent by distance 
is not all illusion; it is possible to walk the 
streets. of Rio and remain enchanted still. 
True, there are dark, narrow streets of poverty 
and evil in Rio, as in all great cities; but even 
the unfortunate who dwell in the shadows are 
free to walk those avenues of light, free to draw 
new life and inspiration from the pure beauty 
of the new, transformed capital of old Brazil. 
It is in Brazil that the first American “City 
Beautiful” has had its birth. 

Our greetings, then, to beautiful Brazil; our 
salutations and congratulations to our Sister 
Republic, the United States of Brazil; for she 
has conceived and mothered the first, the only 
really fair and shapely child among the cities 
of our young and vigorous New World 

Of Argentina and her lusty urban offspring, 
Buenos Aires, bigger and sturdier than Rio, 
less lovable but far more wonderful, I shall try 
to give you some idea in the next JOURNAL. 





Let Andrews Hired 
Tend 
Heater V> 


and not cost you a cent 
and yet save you all the 
bother of running up and 
down cellar fussing with the dampers. 


HIS regulator puts the heating of your house on 

a ‘scientific efficiency’’ basis. It prevents the 
wasteful burning of a single pound of coal in Hot 
Water, Steam or Furnace systems. 


If the Thermostatic-Ther- 
mometer in thelivingroom 
shows moreheatis wanted 
the drafts are opened until 
the desired temperature is 
reached, when they are 
instantly closed. The mo- 
' ment eh og as anh A 
. gins to drop below the 
Thermostatic Gesired point, the drafts 
are again opened. By run- 

Placedin ning the fire evenly a ton 
LivingRoom of coz al will go almost 
again as far as when 

the fire is permitted to burn it- 
self out. The Andrews Self-Gov- 
erning Thermostat makes the 
handling of the heater a real pleas- 
ure and nota bother. You simply 


shake down the fire and 
remove the ashes morn- 
ings, fill up the fire box 
twice a day and the An- 
drews Hired Man witches 
the dampers for you 24 
hours a day and keeps your 
house at 70° all day and 60° 
at night or any other temper- 
ature youdesire. He willhelp 
to preservethe family health, 
and add to that homelike 
atmosphere of good Pr reed 
comradeship,love and fid 

ity by removing those aed 
and one petty worries that 
are so common where unev- 
enness of temperature pre- 
vails. This Thermostat is 

























Geo. C. Andrews. 


Mr. Andrews’ Latest Invention 


Everythingis accessible and mechanically perfect. At the same time the design 
has been made so that, like an Ingersoll $1.00 watch, it can be duplicated in large 
quantities at very low cost. % 

e Thermostatic-Thermometer is located in the living room and at sufficient 
change in temperature opens and closes an electric circuit, which in turn controls the 
motor in the cellar. 

The motor is built on the ever-ready,never- wear-out principle. Those delicate,com- 
plicated mechanisins of many thermostats which are expensive to keep adjusted are 
eliminated in this thermostat. A crank shaft propelled by a weight held 
in place by a cog, and released by a magnet, does the business. The 
safety clutch prevents continuous operation without repeated magnet 
contact. One downward pull of the balance weight winds it up. (So 
easy it gets to be a habit. No key to lose.) Friction is eliminated. 
The rotating and rubbing bearings are brass against steel. Striking contacts, 
tempered steel against steel. Electrical contact points are Platinum, that ex- 
pensive metal. Simple, accurate and so durable that it is 


GUARANTEED FOR LIFE 


If it ever wears out, return it and we will repair it or furnish a new one free. This 
is the only regulator ever offered with this guarantee. Our price is only §20 f. o. b. Min- 
neapolis, less than the amount this regulator should save you on your first winter's fuel, 
and after that the savings in fuel will pay you a handsome dividend every year, and 
Save you useless wear on your heater and protect your house against damage from 
careless control of the drafts, and relieve you of all responsibility of maintaining an 
even temperature in your house. 


He Works 24 Hours a Day 
Send for interesting circular on ‘‘How To Run Your Fire,"’ or better still, try the 
regulator for 30 days, and if not satisfactory return it and get your money back, 


This adv. cut out is good for $1.00 to apply on purchase price 
Good for $1. 00 through your dealer or direct if he can’t sell you. Write To-Day. 
BE SURE TO SPECIFY IT IN YOUR NEXT ESTIMATE. 
Special Offer For Agents and Dealers 


Se ANDREWS HEATING COMPANY mizasosci ties tS" a 








YAN teaching, as in business, punctuality increases efficiency — 
and greater efficiency brings higher salary. This watch is a 
first aid. Put utmost confidence in its truthfulness—and class 
sessions, study and recitation periods will begin on time. Light 
and dainty—yet strong and dependable. The “honor mem- 
ber” of its class, with a perfect record. 


Lady Elgin 


The smallest watch made in America. A graduate 
Elgin, developed by the world’s master watchmakers. 


15 and 17 jewels—in solid gold cases, beautifully chased and 
engraved. Cased and adjusted at the factory, and fully guaran- 
teed. Your jeweler will be delighted to show you the Lady Elgin. 


ELGIN NATIONAL WATCH COMPANY, Elgin, Illinois 








“The Watchword is ELGIN.”’ 








Delicious, Invigorating 


MALTED MILK 


ORIGINAL— GENUINE 
The Food-Drink for all ages. 


H O R L. | C K Better than ‘Tea or Coffee. 


Rich milk and malted- -grain extract, in powder. A quick lunch. Keep it on your sideboard at home 


BF Avoid hr Imitations —Ask for “HORLICK’S — Everywhere 





When you rub your hands across a Silver Lake Clothes Line, it’s so soft that it 
feels silky; yet it is strong enough to hold the heaviest wash in the highest wind. 


ed uncut SILVER LAKE Sinem encoun 
CLOTHES LINE 


stain or roughen. The pins hang on er’s, direct from us on receipt of price, 
and keep the clothes there. Write SILVER LAKE COMPANY 
Sor free sample. 60 Chauncey Street, Boston, Mass. 


** Braided lines last years.” 








Hi MAid — 


WAM AIHA 
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>» Established 1848. Times change, 
but ** Utica’’ remains a Standard. 


THE name ‘Utica’ 





UNDERSTANDING 
EOPLE THROUGH 
THE STARS 


A Monthly Astrology Talk 


By Maud Perry 


THE subject of Astrology 
is one of evident inter- 
est, judging by the letters 
received, many of which 
corroborate the character- 
istics of their writers’ birth 
signs. The whole subject 
seems to me to be of real 
value in that it enables one 
to know people, particularly 
children, better. 

The reason I hold for the 
stars influencing people is 
this: As souls enter on to this planet they receive a 
** suggestion ”’ from their earth environment of Spring, 
Summer, Autumn, Winter; so the qualities of the sea- 
sons, and also of the constellations which immediately 
surround and govern them, give a trend or tendency to 
the character and disposition. This is, of course, 
immensely modified and changed by heredity and 





Capricorn 


The Ladies’ Home Journal for January, 1912 


Rubens 


For Infants, Misses’ 





No Buttons 
Patent Nos. 528,988—550,233 


| A Word to Mothers: 


The Rubens Shirt is a veritable life preserver. No child 


No Trouble 


should be without it. It affords full protection to lungs 
and abdomen, thus preventing colds and couglis, so fatal 
to a great many children. Get the Rubens Shirt at once. 
It has gladdened the hearts of thousands of mothers, 
therefore we want it accessible to all the world. 


Made Also in All Sizes 
| for Misses and Women 


| The Rubens Shirt is easily adjusted and fits so snugly to the form 
| that it is particularly adapted to the needs of invalids, aged or deli- 














environment. cate people. 
ha S sa fe uar de d Therefore each month has its own characteristics Manufactured by Buil 
which it transfers to those born in it, and if we wish to | 
g understand the peculiarities of our friends we will find | RUBENS & MARBLE, 20 N. Market St., CHICAGO 
‘three generations of it easier by understanding the characteristics of the . 
signs which have molded them. The Rubens Shirt is madein | — Ey : = ’ 
rticular Housewives 7 ms, cotton, merino (half wool and xe Teas St van a te ke “aa ; 
th h f Ratt cotton}? woot sik,and | Stamp'with this sig. take any Ki 
in their purchases oO Were You Born Between December 21 wool, and all silk, to fit from nature 


sheets and pillow cases. 


The unvarying good quality of 
“Utica” ready - made sheets and 























and January 19? 


APRICORN, the Goat, is an Earth sign, 
and its people, like the goat, use their 


birth’ to any age. Sold at dry 
goods stores. Circulars, with 
price list, free. 


(6) 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write to us and we will fill your order. 



















JERGENS CO., Dept. O, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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: : : i It can 
‘ h aseless, pushin | 
pillow cases, assures excellent Lesirs ots agama a | keybe 
Wearing quality, and beauty of They are largely materialists, and they | or ad 
texture and making. come into the world with their minds made up. H It is ; 
j Sol Their religion consists of “‘doing”—their key- re a self 
: old by most good dealers. note is ‘‘conquest.”’ They are self-centered pore 
Our “Mohawk” Brand is a good and work best when working for themselves. hid 
‘ 
sheet, a! Plunder of earth shall be all his own 
ae net quite ” heavy as “Utica.” Who travels the fastest and travels alone. eB 
UTICA STEAM and They must be recognized as ‘‘ head,” or they Seery | 
MOHAWK VALLEY will not be working to best advantage. time you You 
COTTON MILLS Capricorn persons have strong personalities, cateh tha out 
UTICA, = = N.Y. and, when once convinced of a point of view, fragrance with 
This Label guarantees argument is of little avail. They cannot easily of real violets the : 
the quality, Look forit be thwarted or turned aside. remember we devi 
Admiral Dewey and General Robert E. Lee oo S ll e je 
were two of the great “doers” of modern me it— the 
times. Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Disraeli cer- © e 
tainly both used their heads to climb to er en S Hold it to the light 
ee age rated — sata! ag ong We have caught the fragrance of real violets inacrystal- 
lever In deeds ; anc enjamin Fran a glycerine soap, the color of fresh, green violet leaves. 
O i ] 000 000 whose daring advance into scientific research IO E Get a sample today. Wash your hands with it and get from them 
n yY 9 gave us the knowledge that lightning was V | 4 i a whiff of the veiled odor of fresh violets—feel the soothing effect 
? caused by electricity. These are good illustra- z of the glycerine. Send us 2c to cover postage and we will send 
Wo en tions of different sides of this sign. Glycer e Soap you a sample cake, trial size, by return mail. THE ANDREW 


We want one million women to 
buy one piece of 12 yards of any 
one of the following fabrics of the 


King Philip Mills 
A FEW OF THEM BEING 
No. 200 Long Cloth 

No. 2611 Nainsook 
No. 2611 Lady Cloth 
Comfort Cloth 
King Philip Cambric 











FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 


Refuse the ‘‘ just as good "’ and insist upon 


having the 


King Philip Mills Fabrics 


Samples FREE on request 
King Philip Mills, 29 Thomas St., N.Y. City 





























Seeds, Plants, Roses, 
Bulbs, Vines, Shrubs, etc. 
Hundreds of car lots of 
FRUIT and ORNAMENTAL 
TREES. 1,200 acres, 50 
in hardy Roses, none bet- 
ter grown. 47 greenhouses 
of Palms, Ferns, Ficus, 
Geraniumsand other things 
too numerous to mention. 





Capricorn represents the knees in the human 
organism. It is considered to be the sign of 
‘‘sacrifice,”’ and this may have arisen from the 
legend of the scapegoat sin-offering. Possibly 
the sign of the knees may have reference to 
Pan or Bacchus, where the half-man half-goat 
had its changing point. 


ba stone of the Capricorn people is the 
onyx, and many superstitions hang around 
it. It is said to contain an imprisoned demon 
which comes out at twelve o’clock, that being 

Saturn’ s hour, and Saturn being the planet of 
Cc apricorn. 

Pliny says that onyx is another name for 
alabaster, and that possibly the hollow boxes 
of perfumes and ointment, with which the an- 
cients anointed their dead, were made of this 
stone. So we see the significance of wearing 
the onyx: the remedy for the evil of Saturn’s 
power lay within the stone; it is its own 
salvation. 

The legendary lore of Capricorn is most 
interesting and suggestive. 

In appearance Capricorn people are slender, 
with long faces and long necks. They have 
expressive eyes, firm lips, are of small stature, 
and have a restless manner—and they possess 
remarkable recuperative power. Their atti- 
tude toward life, and their religion, as I said 
before, consist of ‘‘doing.’’ They are too active 
to be domestic or to be good housekeepers. 
They have excellent memories and excel in 
story-telling. They are generally thinking of 
something ahead of them, and rarely live in, 
or are satisfied with, the present. 

Capricorn persons act from the head and not 
from the heart. Reason, not sentiment, is the 
only argument that can influence them. He 
who said, “‘Give me that man that is not pas- 
sion’s slave, and I will wear him in my heart’s 
core,” should have looked among his Cap- 
ricorn acquaintances, for these people have 
emotion but not passion in their makeup. 






10c a cake—three cakes for a quarter. For sale everywhere. 











DeLONG ‘x: TAPE 


insures hooks and eyes being accurately 
spaced, and makes the firmest, neatest 
finish, with least sewing. Be sure to get 
the TAPE WITH TAGS on it, as 
shown in the illustration; for it has the 
original “See That Hump?” De Long 
Hooks and Eyes; and no other is so 
satisfactory. 

Alldealers have DeLong Hook-and- “ 
Tape—white and black, sizes 1, 2, 

Send 10c for sample, enough foraw ne 
THE DELONG 

HOOK and EYE Co. 
644-658 N. Broad St. 
PHILADELPHIA 

















Read THIS! Use Come-Packt Furniture in your 
home for a year—give it the test of service— 
your money back any time.you say. 









Seeds, Plants, Bulbs, Roses, Small Trees, etc., by 
mail postpaid. Safe arrival and satisfaction guaran- 
teed. immense stock of SUPERB CANNAS, the 
queen of bedding plants. 50 choice collections che ap 
in Seeds, Plants, Roses, etc. 


168-PAGE Send for it today and learn 
a ) 
CATALOG FREE! real values. ir i 


: Direct deal will 
insure you the best at least cost. 58 years. (22) 


Capricorn people suffer from depression, 
which arises from their morbid tendency to 
introspection and to constant striving for 
heights beyond their powers of comprehension. 


THAT’S the proof! 


Made from choicest of hardwoods — Quarter Sawn 
White Oak, splendidly fashioned, honestly built and 
handsomely finished. Exclusive designs that are 
simple, dignified, forever pleasing. 


AND You Save Over Half 


by buying direct from our factories. Our new Toledo 
plant makes stil! greater economy and prompter ship- 
ments possible. Our big ‘‘ Money-Back Catalog’’ 
has six money saving departments. A postcard brings 
it postpaid. 


N REGARD to our friends we have frankly 
to dig deep to find the best of them, for they 
THE STORRS & HARRISON CO. are earthy and inclosed in self-interest. But 
Box 250, PAINESVILLE, OHIO when once we have penetrated the frozen sur- 
» face of the earth covering we find a charming 
friend and companion, eo ge s rege. a 
cause and of putting up with difficulties with 

Let us Clothe Your B aby a stoicism we would never suspect. 
Toward our children let our attitude be that 

Buy your Baby's Outfit in New York City. 

Stuart Styles are prettiest. Stuart prices are 
lowest. Goods delivered free. Write for 


of patience. Don’t try to dominate them, for 
Free Catalog of “‘Every Baby Need.”’ 





$8.75 
Write TODAY to COME-PACKT FURNITURE CO., 116 Fernwood Ave., Toledo, 0. (274553 


Ann Arbor) 

















Taylor’s * ‘Stahot” Water Bottle | | 
and SYRINGE 





(Cy\ PENMANSHIP MADE EASY 


(<6 4 BY USE OF A RECENT INVENTION 
4 ‘ee 








India fore cover 
Sott downy cover 





argument and your reasons, and leave your 








that will only antagonize them, but state your 
Stuart Baby Shop 





Capricorn children to think and work the whole 
matter out; and be sure that their good sense 
and really sound judgment will unite with your 
good reasons, and that what you wish will be 
attained. 

These people are reliable, splendid workers, 
and they are fine people to use to bring to 
successful issue a wage business enterprise. 


6 MONTHS 
TRIAL 


So atvetie thie devies, we will nal Nanda somgians 
course of instruction, 52 pages, post-paid, for 25 cents. 
Send measurement of a lomes te the knuckles, in 
order ‘to got = correct fit. Add 





























Great improvement | THE WRITING FORM CO. 
pee old style rubber Lock Box No. 570, _ 

# bottles and cheaper : ; 
Made of Metal in the end. Retains New York City 












heat all night — distributes heat evenly — 
is thin, compact and half the weight of rubber 
bottles — more durable — covers greater surface — adaptable to 


Get “THOUGHT FORCE FOR 





HEALTH” 2» Julie Seton Sears, M.D. We will send 


it with a copy of Ella Wheeler Wilcox’s New 
Thought booklet anda three months’ trial subscription to THE 
NAUTILUS, magazine of self-help, for 10 cents. Address: 


The Elizabeth Towne Co., Dept. 324, Holyoke, Mass. 

Ec DDING 

Ton S00, dae $7.00; 
aye 


DEY 


more uses and gives twice the heat. Safe —sanitary — odorless. 
Thousands in use. jutely guaranteed for 5 years. Write 
for free trial offer and book. 

FRANELIN TAYLOR COMPANY, Dept. 16, Janesville, Wis. 


NGRAVED 1 
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To My Resta: 


I shall be glad to answer any general question about 
Astrology not made clear here if a stamped, addressed 
envelope is sent to me. Address Mrs. Maud Perry, in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
But I cannot, for obvious reasons, make personal 
horoscopes, and such requests I cannot answer. 











Get My Decctuar Guide 
Sent free. A message direct to you from Queen 
money-making customers. Tells all about the 
wonderiul Queen incubators and brooders. The 
only book describing construction in detail. Queen 
s hatches are famous everywhere. Write now to 
WICESTRUM, Queen Incubator 

Box 104, Lincoln, Neb. 
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pt 5 


The Highest Grade Player Piano 
in the World 


Built Completely in One Factory 


The 
Kranich & Bach 
Player Piano 


It can be played either by hand on the regular 
keyboard or with music-roll without change 
or adjustment. 


It is a superb Kranich & Bach Upright, with 
a self-playing action made in their own factory 
exclusively for Kranich & Bach Pianos. 


It therefore carries with it the absolute guar- 
~- m7 undivided responsibility of Kranich 
ach. 


You can play this wonderful instrument with- 
out any previous musical study or training, and 
with little practice can creditably approach 
the ability of the most famous pianists. Its 
devices for personal and artistic expression 
are fascinating, and you have the choice of 
the world’s best music. 


It is the most masterfully con- 
structed and exquisitely finished 
musical instrument of modern times 


Let us send, without cost to you, two handsome book- 


lets describing the KRANICH & BACH Player Piano 


Kranich&Bach 


233-45 E. 23rd St.. NEW YORK 


































American Boy 


isa moral dynamo — a magazine 

devoted exclusively to the whole 
boy — a magazine that imbues the 
boy with high morals, honor and 
manliness. 500,000 boys are now 
enthusiastic readers every month. 


The American Boy 


contains stories of the things boys like to 
read about — adventure, travel, history, 
photography, stamps, electricity, carpen- 
try, sports, current events, etc., all 
beautifully illustra ed. 

And a department devoted to the Boy Scouts of 
America, to which Ernest Thompson Seton, Chief 
Scout, contributes an illustrated page each month, 
It is the best magazine for boys in all the world. 
Give it to your bo 

$1 for a whole year. 


10c for one copy at news-stands. 
The Sprague Publishing Co. 


140 American Bldg. 
DETROIT, MICH. 











PYRO aivoror 
smokeless LAMPS 


Give same light as three electric bulbs. 


No wicks , chimneys to clean. 


Cook everything. 
Pyro Stoves Cheaper than coal, 
No dust or ashes; no hot kitchens. 
Write for Particuiars of Special Offer. 


The Alcohol Utilities Co., 40 E. 21st St., New York 
eked maceyete) 


BrauriFUL EM 


Select your designs from the new Ka ph Embroidery 
Book, containing hundreds of latest ideas and novelties. Sent 
with a shirtwaist pattern or twenty-four of one initial for 
ten cents. Kaumagraph Embroidery designs are the ideal of 
convenience. Address Dept 


UMAGRAPH CO., No. 114 W. 32nd Street, New York 


LADIES $100 


SHOULD EARN 


Per month selling our fine line of dress goods, hdkfs. and petticoats. 
Best line and lowest prices—sold through agents only. New 
Spring patterns now ready. Samples free. For particulars address 


Standard Dress Goods Co., Desk 13A, Binghamton, New York 




























The Child That is to Be 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) 


Not abused, and not hindered in her work- 
ings, Nature will maintain a better and more 
healthful condition than can be achieved by 
an introduction into the system of any con- 
coction conceived by chemist or brewer. 

Suppose, instead of resorting to an artificial 
and injurious stimulant, a woman devotes the 
money that the stimulant would cost to paying 
for extra help. Would not the amount you 
spend each week for bottled aids buy the serv- 
ices of a regular maid, or the help of a woman 
one day in seven, or even for an hour or two 
every day? Frequent periods of rest and relief 
from mental strain are better tonics than man 
has concocted or manufactured. 

Again: alcoholic stimulants are not foods, 
but poisons. They interfere with all the natu- 
ral processes of the body. This fact has been 
absolutely demonstrated. 


LOZ Now what, too, has physiological re- 
search demonstrated to be the result of 
alcoholic stimulants taken by women at these 
times? Not only that the taste for drink is in 
danger of being implanted in the child, but 
also that the child’s constitution is so weak- 
ened before it is born that it has not the 
strength to throw off the most ordinary 
infantile diseases. 

A case is now under my personal observation. 
The mother, a woman of splendid health when 
married, has had four babies eleven months 
apart. The first is strong and sturdy, the 
product of fair conditions. When it became 
apparent that a second would immediately 
follow, the mother, who had not yet recovered 
her normal health, resorted to beer. In due 
time she brought into the world a puny baby, 
irritable, whining, continuously ill, constantly 
an extra Care, an extra worry, an extra expense. 

The same means of bolstering up her cour- 
age for the ordeal of carrying the third child 
was employed. By this time her health was 
considerably impaired. Beer was delivered 
in cases and used daily. As a result the third 
baby had no strength to combat its first infant 
illness. A poor little wailing mite, it struggled 
along for three months and then found merci- 
ful release. The mother did not mourn. How 
could she? This taking away was a relief to 
her, a blessing to the child. Already a fourth 
was coming to fillthe vacant arms. This, too, 
had been maintained on beer. It was born: it 
cried and protested and could not be comforted. 
Forced into an existence and into a struggle 
for which it was in nowise fitted, it neverthe- 
less fought valiantly for its little life. In the 
eleventh month the decisive moment arrived to 
test its powers. The family physician labored 
valiantly and skillfully, but in eight hours the 
little voice was forever still. Two victims in 





one house, and another lives to testify by her 
ill health how much kinder death would have 
been. Is this anything short of an actual crime 
against a child, a sin against natural law, a 
transgression against divine love and trust? 

In the case of this mother, as in most others, 
the mother not only resorted to beer before 
her last three children were born, but she also 
continued its use while nursing her babies. 
As a further result the two now living, both 
little girls, aged five and four, like the stuff and 
take their glasses along with their parents. 
What chance have these children brought up 
in an environment so saturated with alcohol? 
We talk much about making people better in 
this world, but the real way to make them 
better is to have them born better. 

Of what earthly use is all this temperance 
and prohibition agitation if we women are going 
on with the practice of tainting the milk that 
we give our children at our breasts with the 
poison that afterward makes the children 
undesirable citizens? 

It is not to be understood that all victims of 
the drink habit become such through prenatal 
influence; but there is the strongest reason 
to believe that a large proportion, an ever- 
increasing proportion in the last two or three 
generations, is the direct result of this per- 
nicious custom among women. Investigation 
has disclosed the fact, says Professor Cutler, of 
Yale, that the drinking of the father affects 
the moral nature of the child, and that of the 
mother the brain and nerves. Naturally the 
mother’s influence is the more powerful. 

Nor does it excuse a prospective mother 
to be able to say that she takes alcoholic 
beverages by medical advice. The risks, the 
consequences, are unaffected by motives or 
accomplices. Common-sense is a good doctor: 
the best all-around adviser that I know of. 


Z@zx My friends, these are not theories nor 
fancies that you have been reading. The 
cases referred to are only a few out of dozens 
I have known of, and by no means the most 
extreme of their kind. They represent what 
is being done in your neighborhood, possibly 
in your family, perhaps by yourself. They are 
done generally without intent to do evil, but 
to escape unpleasant or irksome conditions; 
done often with very little thought, or with 
a callous indifference, or with a recognition 
that they are common enough customs—with 
almost no realization that they lead to wrongs 
monstrous and farreaching. 

Now are these things right? Answer from 
the truest depths of your being, with the high- 
est intelligence of your mind, in the broadest 
benevolence to humanity, for the greatest 
good of the race. And, having answered, act. 


Mrs. Van IRRumble 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 20) 


“<«There he is!’ yells Mrs. Struthers to Mrs. 
Van Rumble. ‘There he is, the representative 
of man’s villainy! But he can’t arrest us this 
time.’ 

““*Tho your worst, officer,’ said Mrs. Van 
Rumble. ‘Take us to prison if you will. We 
shall make no resistance.’ 

“**Great Scott!’ says I, ‘I don’t want to 
arrest youwomen. Show me the cuss who tied 
you up, though, and I’ll make it hot for him.’ 

“*‘He doesn’t dare try to arrest us!’ yelled 
Mrs. Van Rumble. 

“«He is shirking his duty!’ shrieked little 
Mrs. Struthers. ‘Coward!’ 

“The big fools stood around and snickered. 
Ek Haines yelled: ‘Take ’em right along, 
Mark. You ain’t a bit accommodating.’ 

“‘Arrest us! Arrest us!’ yelled Mrs. Van 
Rumble. 

“All -right,’ said I, feeling cheaper than 
usual, ‘where’s the key to the padlock?’ 

“Ha, ha!’ said Mrs. Van Rumble. 

‘*¢Tt’s behind my house in our well!’ shrieked 
Mrs. Struthers. ‘Arrest us, you great big hulk- 
ing bulwark of tyranny. Votes for women!’ 

“Honest, I thought that female would come 
apart while she was saying this. A little more 
hoss-power in that last yell would have torn 
her in two.” 


ZO “The crowd laughed and guffawed and 
made funny cracks. I was getting madder 
every minute. I’d run up against fool jobs as 
city police, but this was the worst. Filing two 
women away from a hitching-post, with the 
whole town standing on and advising, was 
about the limit of foolishness. Next I went 
over to Simms’s hardware store and borrowed 
a file. Then I came back and started in. 

“*Don’t you worry, ladies,’ said I, peaceable 
asIcould. ‘I'll get this chain in two in about 
two jiffies, and if some one’ll kindly hold an 
umbrella over you you won’t be so uncomfort- 
able. Anybody got an umbrella to loan here?’ 

“Bing! I hadn’t any more than touched 
that chain when I got a slap on the cheek from 
little Mrs. Struthers that almost keeled me 
over. The crowd went crazy. She was look- 
ing ten times fiercer than ever when I turned 
around and seen her. 

“*That’s for your skulking, dishonorable 
meanness,’ said she, 

“*Ffurrah!’ yelled the crowd. 
again.’ 

ry = I thought you wanted to get loose,’ 
Salc ° 

“© Officer,’ said Mrs. Van Rumble, ‘I demand 
that you take us to prison at once.’ 

“T threw that file clean over the crowd and 
picked up my cap. ‘That settles me,’ said I. 
*You’re crazy, an’ it’s none of my business. 
I’m going home to bed.’ 

“T got Sarah and started home, the crowd 
joshing me pretty hard. But, land! You 
couldn’t stay away. In less than an hour I 
was downtown again. It was getting hotter 
every minute. *Most everybody had gone 
home to dinner, but there was them two 


‘Hit him 


lunatics chained up and sort of leaning against 
each other for support. 

“Tt was a sin to leave them women there, 
and everybody knew it. By three o’clock it 
was ’most a hundred in the shade. There 
wasn’t a soul in the streets ’cept them two 
martyrs, as they called themselves. But they 
kept getting less and less fierce, and finally 
Jimmy Slagle come running over to meand says 
the ladies is willing to compromise. They'll 
consent to being unchained if I’ll arrest them.”’ 


TOY “By that time they couldn't ask any- 
thing crazy enough to feaze me, so I s2y:: ‘Al 
right, jest wait a minute.’ Irunover to Mount’s 
furniture store and grabbed Ek Haines on 
the way and told ’em what to do and whai 
would happen if they didn’t hustle. ‘Then 
I hunted up that file and went over—sort of 
gingery-like, with one arm in front of me—and 
began to file off that chain. 

“Well, sir, if them women had hunted a 
month they couldn’t have found a better chain 
for keeping them to that post. It was chilled 
steel. I couldn’t have filed it in two in a week. 
I seen that right away. So I had Jimmy 
Slagle hold a big grocery-wagon umbrella over 
them, and I went and borrowed a spade. In 
about ten minutes I had the post up. Then we 
started for the lockup, me carrying the post, 
and them two sunburned martyrs—one on 
each side—meek as stewed lions. 

“As we stepped inside the calaboose little 
Mrs. Struthers got up spunk enough to say 
‘Votesfor women!’ again, kind of sobby-like. I 
led ’em inside the cell. Mount had done a good 
job for the time he’d had. He had a nice rug 
and two rocking-chairs in the cell, and a bunch 
of flowers on a table in the corner, and when 
we came in he was spraying the walls with 
bug-powder. 

‘Mrs. Van Rumble took one look around, 
and then turned to me and said ‘BRUTE!’ 
louder than all the rest put together. Then 
she sat down on the floor, hitching-post and 
all, with little Mrs. Struthers on the top of the 
pile, and they both began to cry like Niagara 
Falls in high water. 

“No, sir, I can’t understand it. They 
weren't crazy. Least, Doc Simms says Mrs. 
Van Rumble wasn’t any crazier than usual. 
I just stood and let my jaw wag sort of loose 
until they got up and demanded to be taken 
home. I says, ‘Which home?’ for they were 
sort of Siamese twins, you know. Finally they 
chose Mrs. Van Rumble’s, and we went up the 
street, me lugging that darned iron hitching- 
post, and them two women closer to me than 
they wanted to be on account of the chain. 
When I got ’em home I got up spunk enough 
to drop that hitching-post in front of Mr. Van 
Rumble and tell him to file his wife loose himself. 

** Now what do you think of the whole per- 
formance?” demanded the officer as he got up 
off the truck and stretched himself. “‘If those 
women wasn’t crazy what’s the use of locking 
up folks who only imagine they are kings or 
hard-boiled eggs?” 
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Is it a long time between 
Mince Pie in your home? 
Noreason for it— not when 
10 cents buys a.2-pie 
package of 


NONE SUCH 
MINCEMEAT 


“LIKE MOTHER USED TO MAKE” 


5 cents a pie—how’s that for economy? And 
such a pie! Better than the kind that took all 
day to make and cost like sixty. Better, because 
None Such Mince Meat is made from the 
choicest products the market affords; made by 
cooks who have been mak- 
ing Mince Meat 300 days a 
year for 27 years; made ina 
modern kitchen where clean- 
liness is a science and made 
under a system of inspection 
that is simply perfect. 


ag | 
MERRELL-SOULE fi! 
( J 


Just try None Such. Every |NONE SUCH 
grocer sells it. MINCEMEAT, 


MERRELL-SOULE CO., SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Member of Association for Promotion of Purity in Foods 

















QUALITY 


Sev enty ‘Five 


ALL WOOL DRESS SERGE 
SUITS AND SKIRTS 


DRESSMAKERS’ WIDTH FOR FAMILY USE 


44 { peo ‘or fancy white selvage ) 75c 


a number 75 stamped 
INCHES (| thereon every few yards, f per yard 


All the Popular Shades. Made by the well-known 
HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 
Which also makes the famous 

The Best Staple 


Half-Wool Dress Fabric 
25cts. per yard 


This cloth has a poplin weave and is 
made in a fuil line of shades, of which 
Black, Cream and Navy Blue are fast 
and will not crock. Launders well. 








HALF WOOL 











If youcannot secure these Jabrics from your home retailer, 
write us andwewtel tell you how andwhere toget the goods. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 











Bornot-cleaning re- 
moves travel-stains 


table-stains, grease and dirt thor- 
oughly, permanently. From 
Milady’s gowns, laces, wraps, 
feathers; from men’s clothes; 
from rugs, robes, upholstery, dra- 
peries. It cannot harm fabrics 
ordinary methods ruin. 

Ample space and scientific equipment 
insure sanitation. Articles are returned 
like new — absolutely purified. 

On orders of §5 or over we pay 

transportation both ways. Writefor 

booklet and shipping instructions. 


A. F. BORNOT BRO. CO. 
French Cleaners and Dyers 
17th and Fairmount Ave. 

1535 Chestnut 8t. 12thand Walnut Sts. 
1714 N. Broad St. Broadand Tasker Sts. 

PHILADELPHIA 
Wilmington,Del. W: ton, 
716 Market St. 1224F 8t.,N 


Irish Crochet Yoke 
SPECIAL $1.00 
Genuine hand crochet yoke 
with attached collar to be 
worn separately or as finish 
to round neck dress. A sample of our wonderful 
values in laces and neckwear. Send for our catalog. 
Address Dept, LL. The Lace Shop, 1228 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


125-Egg Incubator and Brooder 
Freight Paid os; 2, Both for 
Hot water ; double walls ; copper 








D.C. 
-W. 

















tank, Calif. Redwood—best con- 
Struction. Guaranteed. Orderdirect 


or write for Free Catalog. Wisconsin incubator Co.,Bex81,Racine, © Wis. 
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I 


Naples is like no other Italian 

city. Indeed elsewhere in Italy 
they will tell you that the Neapolitans 
arenoteven Italians. Acityof dreams, 
of indolence, of lawless emotion, with 
the Latin love for women and song. And 
before your first evening there is spent, you 
will hear somewhere the caressing, tuneful 
air of ““O sole mio”. And how De Gogorza 
sings it, with its perfect blend of pathos and 
gaiety! To hear this piece will make you 
want to go to Naples and feel the magic 
atmosphere of which this song is a part. 


Victor Red Seal Record 64136 10-inch $1.00 


I Blanche Ring is Lady President 
of the Joy Trust. 

She breaks world’s records for 
buoyancy, spirits, and vivacity. Of 
all her songs “Yip! | Adee! I Aye!” 
gives the best chance for her sky-rocket 
temperament and most stimulates audi- 
ences with gaiety-bubbles. If you have 
ever heard her sing it you will want the 
record as an “encore”; if you haven’t 
heard it you had better hurry! 

Some vaudeville hits have only tempo- 
rary success, but this song has qualities which 


Ba: B54 ad \ Photo 


Can Command |4s Performance 


A " 
F] ™, 


. ) Sykes 


iil 


will make it always good, always a musical 
“pick-me-up”; and no Victor collection 
should be without it. 


Victor Purple Label Record 60017 10-inch 75 cents 


il The Fourth Symphony of 

Tschaikowsky is, of course, in 
slang phrase, “high brow” music. It 
must be heard several times in order 
to be understood and appreciated. 
But real music lovers will enjoy the ren- 
dition of the Finale by Arthur Pryor’s Band; 
and the way to become a “ real music lover” 
is to hear good music frequently. This sym- 
phony was dedicated by the composer “To 
my best friend”, meaning Mme. Von Meck, 
and he wrote further: “I believe you will 
find in it echoes of your deepest feelings”’. 


Victor Single-faced Record 31839 12-inch $1.00 


IV No vaudeville artist has ever 

made so great a stir in this 
country as Harry Lauder. The big- 
gest success of all his songs was “She 


is my Daisy’’. Not only are the words 
bright and the music catchy, but there is 
included also some of Lauder’s inimitable 
Scotch talk, describing the conversation 


iam 











Photo Photo 
y ae White Nicholson 


IV 


between “me and the gineral”. This record 
is worth a good deal more than the “ price 
of admission”. 





Victor Single-faced Record 70006 12-inch $1.25 


The wonderful voices of Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler are brought 
out so perfectly by the Victor that 
just to hear them sing a religious piece 
is like going to a revival meeting. (A 
soprano who can give a song the proper 
expression and yet pronounce the words 
distinctly is a very rare phenomenon.) Mr. 
and Mrs. Wheeler sing “I’ve found a 
friend”, the well-known gospel hymn, in 
the way that gets to the heart. If you 
hear this record, you will wish that Mr. and 
Mrs. Wheeler sang in your church. 
And on the other side of this record is 
another religious number, “The Lord is my 
Shepherd” (Smart), rendered by Miller 


and Werrenrath. 
Victor Double-faced Record 16869 10-inch 75 cents 





You would be interested in the Victor 
bulletin. It tells in detail about our latest 
records and is illustrated with many pictures. 
We will send it to you free and gladly if you 
will furnish us with your address. 


New Victor Records now on sale throughout America 


> 2 | »§ Rolli t . William F. ica Z 
Victor Single-faced Records | 16982 f a Se on Hooley and American Quartet | 


e fe . | 
10-inch, 60 cents; 12-inch, $1 | seein: 
31833 Gems from “The Spring Maid”........... 

3 ect ee wo ee pt we Vt Liem Opes Company 12 
5865 En Bateau (In the Boat) (Pianoforte). . ....... 16983 
: a Gre er a ee eB ge ae 
31845 Gems from “A Runaway Girl” 
31846 Bridal Chorus from “Lohengrin”. ........ 

= a s+ en Bae 6 oy ae Oe Ce Re 1h 
31847 Gems from “ The Quaker Girl”. .......... 

PR PPPs ee Victor Light Opera Company 12 
31848 Song Medley, No. 1, “Snyder Successes”... . 


Bra 16996 
. « Victor Mixed Chorus 


Victor Purple Label Records 


60059 Melody of Love (from ‘‘Gypsy I.ove’’) Lucy Isabelle Marsh 10 


(Butterfly’s Air in Act I). . ... . .. . Agnes Kimball 12 
7005S Madame Butterfly Selection—Fantasie.. . 


70056 Rose of Algeria—Entrance of the Sultana .... 

ce ee a . .. « «Victor Herbert’s Orchestra 12 
60057 Within a Mile of Edinboro’ Town Lucy Isabelle Marsh 10 
70057 Scenes from “A Fool There Was”. . Robert Hilliard 12 1697 


= (Clivette Selection. . .... . . . Arthur Pryor's Band 10 Herbert Witherspoon, Bass 

Victor Double-faced Records (Hm ! She is the One Girl (from “‘The Siren”)... : . 64212 Le Muletier de Tarragone (The Muleteer of 

1 h 35203 pre Me cle (6 kveuh ate ore a.s c.0 66 «se epee Diem 12 Tarragona) (Paul Henrion). . . . 10-inch, $1. In French 

-i : -i “““) Gypsy Love Waltzes (from ‘“Gypsy Love’). ..... “| 
0-inch, 75 cents; 12-inch, $1.25 Lu: Sica co deve Cele tannatisbaueng Vico Concent Orckesten | John McCormack, Tenor 
( There’s a Girl in Havana (from ‘‘The Never Homes'’) (Gount of Sexemboure Waites Victor a Band | 64205 Macushla(Rowe-MacMurrough) . 10-inch, $1. In English 
16985 ba a» Eh ee OE Gk) 0's 2 aces « SA aeeitet «(10 | 06 Saree altzes (On Motives from ‘The Siren’*)..... 12 ato 

ispring Maid Waltzes ...... Victor Military Band r a Sa . Victor Concert Orchestra Evan Williams, Tenor 


16078 § 1B the Shadows.......... . . Victor Orchestra 10 
? Kiss Waltzes (from ‘‘The Kiss Waltz"’) Victor Orchestra 





| |(> That Navajo Rag 
(On the ‘Bosphorus—Intermezzo (Whistiing) . 
(pDoliar Princess Medley (Whistling) | | Guido Gialdini 
ictor Light Opera Company 12 16992 { ho Are You ae ene. pcs - Billy Murray 
2| 1699; 528 the Golden Afterwhile ..... 

~*’ Don't Blame Me for Lovin’ You .. . Peerless Quartet 
(Oo Come All Ye Faithful (Christmas Hymn). . . 


(a Back My Lena to Me (irom ‘‘He Came From 
<3 ° 2 a, i Se ae eee Maurice Burkhardt | 
10 inch, 75 cents; 12 inch, $1.25 ere Schneider, Does Your Mother Know You’re Out? ” 
Oye EE! 60a) a Sas sf} 6 

70054 Madame Butterfly—Some Day He'll Com Don Juan’s Serenade ... .. . . Reinald Werrenrath 
; (Mr af = 16981 } pig All thatr Can Say... . |... 
Ne 1609 § Marche Héroique....... 
Victor Herbert's Orchestra 12 ™ ? Dead March from “Saul” . . 
16995 (Schubert’s Serenade (Violin, flute, harp) Neapolitan Trio 
? Titl’s Serenade (Violin, flute, harp). . . Neapolitan Trio 
,§All That I Ask of Youis Love .... 
‘’ You Are the Ideal of My Dreams . Raymond Dixon 
16993 § Mascotte Selection ....... 


35207 § Way Down Indiana—T wo-Step Victor DanceOrchestra 
~“ (Joytul Sounds Waltzes .. . 


ee ie ee American Quartet 


Down by the Old Mill Stream. . | 


. . Harry Macdonough and Chorus 10 | 
e % Billy Murray and American Quartet 


. . Guido Gialdini 10 


. . Peerless Quartet 


_ 
°o 


- Trinity Choir with Chimes 


Victor Red Seal Records 


Jan Kubelik, Violinist | 
| 74256 Pierrot’s Serenade (Alberto Randegger, Jr.)12-inch, $1.50 : 

74255 Zapateado (Pablo de Sarasate). . . .. 12-inch, $1.50 Needles—there is no other 
A 74257 Perpetuum Mobile (Suite No. 3—Op. 34, 
No. 5) (Franz Ries). . 


(Verdl) . «6s swiss 


Always use Victor Rec- 
ords played with Victor 


emp erigeilie w2-inch, $1.50, Way to get the unequaled 


Janet Spencer, Contralto 
. . Billy Murray 74253 Don Carlos—O don fatale (Oh, Fatal Gift!) | 
- . + « 12-inch, $1.50. In Italian 
Albert Reiss, Tenor 

Pe eC roe eee 64214 Nord-Express (from ‘‘Schon war’s doch’’) 
igoy to the World (Christmas Hymn) .. . Trinity Choir (Hollaender) 

I Want a Regular Pal for a Gal. . Walter Van Brunt 
16990/ Make Me Love You Like I Never Loved Before 10 


Victor tone. 


Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J., U.S. A. 


eee 10-inch, $1. In German 


Otto Goritz and Albert Reiss 


. . “That Girl” Quartet 64215 Siegfried — Wohin schleichest du? (Whither 


. George P. Watson 
. Reed Miller 


. . Arthur Pryor’s Band 
. . Arthur Pryor’s Band 


. Reed Miller 


. Arthur Pryor’s Band 


. Victor Dance Orchestra 


Slinkest Thou?) (Wagner) . . . 10-inch, $1, In German 
Emilio de Gogorza, Baritone 
74229. Patrie—Air du Sonneur (My Native Land!) 
. .. . 12-inch, $1.50. In French 
Alma Gluck, Soprano 


10 | 64213 Bohemian Cradle Song (from ‘‘ Hibicka"’) 
Bi sah sae hee 10-inch, $1. In English 


(Paladilhe). ..... 


(Smetana). ..... 


Jeanne Gerville-Réache, Contralto 
10 | 87085 Ich grolle nicht (I'll Not Complain) (Schumann) 
Sowers 10-inch, $2. In German 


12 | 74254 My Pretty Jane (The Bloom is on the Rye 


) 
a ae ere 12-inch, $1.50. In English | 


Berliner Gramophone Co., Montreal 
Canadian Distributors 
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“ASK THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL” 


The Journal’s Popular Questions and Answers Departments 














Piano Questions 
Answered b H 








Playing Alternating Notes 


How does one determine the number of times 
the notes of a tremolo should be struck? What 
value have the notes in Example 2, and why are 
half notes written with the stems of thirty- 
second notes? Dotty. 
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The half notes are to be regarded as if they 
stood like this: They indicate the length 
of time to be 2 filled out by repetitions. 
They are written with separate 
stems to show ——— that the time is to be filled 
by “alternations.” Since a half note contains 
16 thirty-seconds, that many notes should be 
played for each half note. Not 16 of the lower 
and 16 of the higher, but 8 of each in alternation. 
The first example does not convey any meaning 
beyond its face values. 


, 


The Best Method of Restudy 


After I have studied a selection for a while it 
frequently becomes more difficult for me to exe- 
cute. This is particularly true of compositions 
of great brilliancy. What causes this? When I 
reach such a stage is it better to restudy it or to 
lay it aside for a while? M.S. 


Both. Play it through a few times very slowly 
and with the utmost clearness, and then put it 
away for about ten days. By your quick play- 
ing you have gradually blurred the mental im- 
pressions of the notes and figures. Slow playing 
will remove the blurs, and the pause of ten days 
suffices to make the newly cleaned impres- 
sions “sink in” or ‘‘soak in.” After a while you 
return gradually to quicker tempo, and repeat 
the operation whenever necessary. 


When to Begin the Finishing Touches 


In learning a composition should it be played 
in “final style’’—by this I mean shadings, etc.— 
from the first, or is it best to learn the notes 
first, and, when you are sure of them, add the 
phrasing, nuances, etc.? SELF-TAUGHT. 

That depends upon your reading. If you 
have difficulty in reading you should, of course, 
read the notes and their values first; but you 
should not delay longer than absolutely neces- 
sary to put life and motion into the notes. For 
if you delay too long it might be too late, because 
your ear might have become accustomed to a 
lifeless rendition; and habit, as you know, can 
grow so strong as to become ‘‘second nature.” 


Dots From One Clef to Another 


What do the dots from a note in one clef 
to a note in another mean, as in the following 
Owasso. 


example? 





They mean that the middle voice or part is 
after the first three notes to be played by the left 
hand, and in such a manner that the change of 
hand does not become noticeable. The second 
measure contains a grave error. If it was not 
committed by you in the copying I should advise 
you to select better music. 


“I Do Not Like Classical Music” 


I am often asked to play for friends who “do 
not like classical music.”” Can you give me a 
short list of good musical compositions which do 
not require a knowledge of form, key relation- 
ship, etc., to understand and appreciate? 

E. M. M. B. 


“T do not like classical music” is usually only 
a euphemism, the real meaning of which is: “I 
do not like good music.”” In making concessions 
in this matter do not go farther than you would 
go if it related to books, pictures or statuary. 
A knowledge of form, key relations, etc., should 
not be expected from all listeners, and it is not 
necessary for an appreciation of even the best 
music. It is just possible, however, that your 
friends may have a preference for such music as 
speaks the musical language of the present time; 
if so I should recommend such,pieces as Schiitt, 
Valse Lente, Etude Mignonne, A la Bien Aimée; 
B. O. Klein, Poéme d’Amour, Angelus; Stern- 
berg, Concert Etude in C minor; Rachmani- 
noff, Barcarole and similar works; also Liszt’s 
transcriptions of operatic things, especially of 
those by Wagner, such as “Evening Star,’ or 
“Elsa’s Dream.” 


What Musical “Spelling” Signifies 


Of what use are the double flat and the double 
sharp when a natural would answer the purpose 
just as well? M. M. 

Do you not use three different spellings to 
indicate ‘‘to,” ‘‘too” and “two”? And does 
not each spelling impart a different meaning to 
the same sound? Does it, besides, not have a 
different effect upon the surrounding words? 
It is precisely the same in music. If you had 
studied harmony I could have answered your 
question without resorting to illustration, but 
in that case you would not have asked the 
question. 


The Correct Way to Play a Trill 


In these examples in the Barcarole from “The 
Tales of Hoffmann” should any definite number 
of notes be played in the trills, or should they be 
played as fast as they can be executed? Also, 
should the pedal be used in the second example? 

C.F. 
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Trilling with a definite number of notes be- 


longs to preliminary study; in free rendition we ° 


do not count the number of shakes. The trill to 
which you refer should be rapid enough to sound 
like a trill, but not too rapid, in order not to inter- 
fere with the quiet, dreamy character of the 
piece. The pedal must be treated with great 
care, so that those notes of the melody which do 
not belong to the harmony may not disturb 
the purity of the prevailing simple harmonies; 
though some little sixteenth notes need not be 
too rigorously considered in this respect, as they 
will vanish without disturbing the totality. 


Subdividing a Measure 


How can four quarter notes and five quarter 
notes be played in }? time, as in Chopin’s 
Scherzo in B flat minor? PIaNno STUDENT. 

By regarding the measure and not its compo- 
nent parts as an entity. Whether you divide an 
apple into three, four or five parts, the apple 
is the same; only the size of the part changes. 
The apple here is the measure. Four measures 
are, in this piece, really one larger measure in 
C=common time. 


Some Effective Music, Not Too Difficult 


Please give me the names of about six compo- 
sitions of about the difficulty and effectiveness 
of Sinding’s ‘ Friihlingsrauschen.”’ ANNA. 


A. Whiting, Fileuse; MacDowell, Polonaise; 
Sternberg, La Ballerina; Raff, Tannhaeuser Sex- 
tet Transcription; Sinding, Marche Grotesque. 


Some Physical Exercises for Pianists 


What exercises would you recommend for the 
strengthening of the arm and shoulder muscles? 
Also, what exercise for relaxing do you consider 
the best? M. E. P. 

Octaves, at first slowly, and gradually quick- 
ening the tempo, will strengthen the arm and 
shoulder muscles if, in playing them, you keep 
your wrist loose. Dumbbell exercises without 
dumbbells and with comfortably opened hands 
have a good effect too. As for relaxing, raise 
your arms with the hands hanging loosely; then 
raise the hands and drop them again—not by 
“putting” them down, but by letting them fall— 
and then drop the arms. You will soon gain an 
inward realization of the process of “letting 
go,”’ and, this point gained, you will have little 
or no difficulty in playing with relaxed arm and 
shoulder muscles. 


How Breathing Affects Piano-Playing 


I have been told that proper breathing is a 
factor in good piano-playing. Is this true? 
If it is how does it affect either execution or 
interpretation? As dee. Wow 


Normal breathing should always be done 
through the nose. There is undoubtedly an 
interrelation between piano-playing and breath- 
ing. If, under the stress of some technical diffi- 
culty, you hold your breath it was the difficulty 
which caused the interruption of your regular 
breathing; but by holding your breath you 
influence the action of the heart, and this in 
turn will make your playing restless, lacking 
repose or poise; and it will soon deprive you of 
mechanical as well as mental control. Try to 
keep up your regular breathing, no matter what 
difficulties you have to master, and remember 
that it is always best and most healthful to 
breathe through the nose. 


A Freakish Physical Exercise 


What is the so-called “pencil practicing” on 
the piano? I understand that a stick of wood 
about the size of a pencil is held in the fingers 
while playing scales. How does this benefit 
any one? Mrs. L. W. B. 

Do not pay any attention to such freak meth- 
ods. Learn music from a musician, and physical 
culture from a gymnast, but do not get the 
two mixed. 


Giving Titles to Compositions 


Is the Liszt Etude in D flat (with the arpeggio 
accompaniment) called the “Waldesrauschen 
Etude” or the ‘Wave Etude’? If not can you 
tell me something of the meaning that the music 
is supposed to express? 

The “Etude in D flat” and the “ Waldes- 
rauschen”’ are two separate compositions. The 

rst has no other name. To call it “Wave 
“tude” is an unwarrantable trespass upon the 
composer’s authority. Liszt was one of the fore- 
most champions of what is called ‘program 
music,” or, as we sometimes say, ‘‘descriptive” 
music. If in the ‘‘Etude in D flat” he had 
intended to convey anything besides a purely 
and absolutely musical thought and mood he 
could have found a title for it as easily as he 
found titles for so many other Etudes. I advise 
you to adhere to the designations the composers 
give their works. This applies also ,to the 
“Moonlight Sonata,” the ‘Revolution Etude,” 
and all other works bearing titles of which the 
composers were innocent. 


Distinguishing Between Slurs and Ties 


These measures occur in the Fantasia in Hel- 
ler’s “Art of Phrasing.”’? Are the ‘“‘A’s”’ in the 
left hand intended to be tied over the interven- 
ing chord, or is the mark only a slur over the 
entire group? H. M. 


—_ 





Since the A flat moves to C, and only returns 
to A flat after having been elsewhere, the curved 
line underneath cannot be a tie, for this can but 
connect two similar notes that follow each other 
immediately —that is, without interruption. 
You can never misunderstand the distinction 
between a slur and a tie if you sing the part 
where it is marked. 


The Pedal When Playing Bach 


Should Bach’s preludes and fugues from the 
“Well-Tempered Clavichord”’ be played with or 
without the pedal? L. L. A. 


If you put Bach to no better use than finger- 
training, which would be a great pity, abstain 
from pedaling; but if you wish to bring out the 
musical contents of his compositions judicious 
pedaling is often necessary. Great moderation, 
of course, is recommended, because of the many 
passing tones and the frequent changes of 
harmonies. 








ASKING QUESTIONS OF MR. HOFMANN 


R. HOFMANN will, during the current year, continue to answer any questions that piano students 
may wish to ask of him. These facts, however, should be borne in mind: Answers to questions 
already printed cannot be repeated. Mr. Hofmann has said all he can say on the question of the number 
of hours to practice daily; he has given lists of compositions or books for beginners; he has several times 
answered questions as to the best methods to facilitate memorizing, sight reading, the playing of 
octaves; correct fingering or pedaling; the age at which to begin piano playing. And it should be 
remembered that he cannot, obviously, express opinions of pianos or pianists, nor, under any circum- 
stances, answer questions by mail. Any questions not already answered by him, dealing with piano study, 
he will be glad to receive if directed to Josef Hofmann, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia. 
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The Use of the “Practice Clavier” 


Do you recommend the use of the practice 
clavier? What are its special advantages or 
disadvantages? QUESTIONER. 

If you mean by a “practice clavier” one that 
is totally mute or soundless I must refer you to 
Schumann’s dictum: ‘You cannot learn speak- 
ing from the dumb.” Are you aware that music 
is a language? 


The Playing of Embellishments 


In Chopin’s Impromptu in A flat, opus 29, the 
following embellishments occur. Should they 
be played after the completion of the fourth 
beat or during it? i, Bs x 
oe 
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Such ornamental passages should always be 
played with a certain nonchalance, and in case 
of recurrences they should be varied sufficiently 
to make them freshly attractive. You must first 
estimate the speed which would best fit the 
general character of the place where the passage 
occurs; next you must gauge the time you will 
need to play the figure at such speed as you have 
decided upon, and then begin the passage early 
enough to get through it without extending 
the regular time-beats more than a reasonable 
amount. 


The Real Value of Absolute Pitch 


What is the use of the so-called “absolute 

pitch,’’ and can this faculty be cultivated? 
CRAWFORD. 

Absolute pitch is a very much overestimated 
faculty which the majority of the great masters 
did not possess, for the obvious reason that 
pitch, until recent times, varied in different 
localities. That this faculty can be cultivated, 
and in a short time, I have no doubt; but I do 
not see of what possible use it can be. Relative 
pitch is indispensable to any good musician, but 
absolute pitch is hardly more than auditory 
sport. 


Fast Reading and its Results 


My chief failing in playing the piano is that I 
can read faster than I can play. What studies 
would it be beneficial for me to take up to 
correct this? Joun W., Jr. 

There are no special studies for your ailment, 
for its seat is not in your fingers, but in your 
character and disposition. In believing that you 
read faster than you can play you labor under 
self-deception; the fact is probably that you 
read too superficially to receive a definite pic- 
ture in your mind. Indefinite visual impressions 
cannot act definitely upon the motoric nerves. 
Hence, if your fingers refuse to act it is because 
they do not receive sufficiently definite orders 
from the mind. I do not say: ‘‘ Read slower!” 
I say: ‘Read more exactly!” 


What a Dot May Mean 


How should this measure from Chopin’s 
Nocturne, opus 15, No. 2, be played? My copy 
is marked staccato, but I prefer to play it in 
legato style. 





I do not think that this dot means an actual 
staccato. A mere brief breathing spell is all 
that seems implied here, and your idea is very 
nearly right, though I would not make it a 
downright legato. 


A Question of Interval 


What are the intervals from B flat to E and 
from B flat to E sharp? N. G. 

The interval from B flat to E is an augmented 
fourth, while E sharp, if not a mere passing tone 
leading to F sharp, would have to be called a 
superaugmented fourth. 
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HE Old Year is dead! With it have passed 

ali the follies and mistakes committed. Let 
us leave them there, and carry with us into 
the New Year the lessons learned, the good 
accomplished. 

Dear girl readers, I wish you all “‘A Happy 
New Year,” and I implore you to press on to the 
high calling of your womanhood, leaving behind 
you all those things which have hampered and 
prevented you from living up to your ideals of 
purity and beauty. Make your lives beautiful 
and keep yourselves and your bodies fit temples 
for your souls to dwell in. Speak wisely, care- 
fully, without haste. Walk circumspectly, so 
that all who see you may say: ‘There is a 
woman, ‘nobly planned’!” Exact truth and 
respect from your man friends. Watch your- 
selves lest you fail in leading them to higher 
purposes. Teach them to exalt woman and to 
feel that they must make themselves fit com- 
panions for her, and to long to be themselves 
noble—and so may the sweet chimes this New 
Year’s morning 


Ring out the old, ring in the new, 
Ring out the false, ring in the true. 


When Mother is Selfish 


AM thirty-six years old, and since I was six- 

teen I have been the main support of my 
mother. In all these years I have devoted my- 
self to her and tried to be a good daughter, but 
have never had any happy young life. My 
mother has been very exacting and I have will- 
ingly given my time and strength to her. Now 
there has come into my life a man, suitable in 
years and in position and for whom I care very 
much, who wishes to marry me. My mother 
objects to him, as she always has to any one 
paying me the slightest attention. Mother is no 
longer dependent upon me, and I feel that I 
should be free to marry and make a home as she 
did in her day. Am I wrong to insist on having 
my own way now? Should I give up all these 
hopes and longings for a newer and a different 
life with the man I love? A.B 

It seems to me that, as you present your case, 
you have earned the right to your happiness. 
You certainly have reached years of maturity, 
and should be free to choose, as far as possible, 
your course in life. You have faithfully and 
lovingly done your duty as a daughter, and now 
you have come to the crossways. Your owt 
future happiness is at stake as well as that of 
another. Mothers, as a rule, are unselfish, and 
consider above all else the good of their children, 
suffering often long and deeply from loneliness 
of heart when the children take their flight, but 
always keeping self in the background. Unfor- 
tunately this is not always true, for it happens 
now and then that the nature of the parent is 
small, and then comes the conflict between self- 
love and love for the child. When the self-love 
wins and the parent becomes unjust and hard 
the child must quietly, but firmly, assert her 
womanhood and insist upon her right to live the 
life God intended she should. It is not easy for 
one to draw the line between inclination and 
justice, therefore decisions such as you are now 
trying to make must be formed in fear and 
trembling, with stern searching of the heart and 
mind in order to be sure that there is no lack 
of filial love or duty. 


An Intolerable Weakness 


YEAR ago I met a young man, to whom I 

became engaged about three weeks ago. 
As he is not in a position to marry we shall be 
obliged to wait about six years. Now I do not 
mind the long engagement, but the thing that 
troubles me is this: he does not wish to ask the 
consent of my parents. He seems to feel that, 
having nothing with which to make a home, he 
had no right to propose to me, and so refuses 
to talk with my father. A. 5. Bs. 

I should say that there was a lack of manli- 
ness and courage in your friend. Surely no man 
can expect or desire the woman he loves to ignore 
the rights of her parents. The young man is 
quite right in feeling that he should not have 
proposed until he had established himself. He 
cannot expect your parents to tolerate anything 
short of manliness and straightforwardness in a 
would-be son-in-law. He will surely fail in both 
these qualities unless he can ask for you. If 
he cannot take this much of a cross upon his 
shoulders now he will not be strong enough in 
the years to come to care for a wife and 
family. This may seem a small thing to many, 
but it is significant of great weakness—and 
weakness in a man is intolerable to a strong 
woman. 











Is Not This Selfishness? 


HERE is a boy here in this neighborhood, 
a brother of one of my girl friends. He is 
just seventeen, and I was twenty-three a few 
days ago, so I feel old enough and wise enough 
to be his mother. The truth is I am engaged, 
and I find life very dull separated from my 
fiancé, who lives many miles away. I like this 
young fellow and enjoy his car in the afternoons 
when he takes me for a spin. It is just because 
he is such a boy that I have enjoyed myself as I 
have, and I feel perfectly secure in going with 
him. But people are beginning to talk about us. 
They say we care too much for one another. It 
hurts me a little and makes me angry every 
time I hear this. He is too young a fellow to be 
mentioned in that way, and I only like him as 
I do my girl friends. What can I do to stop 
such nonsense? K. H. 
All you say, my dear young friend, about 
your part in this affair I am sure is true. ‘‘ Peo- 
ple” will talk; you know they always do if 
one does not walk circumspectly. Mrs. Grundy 
lives in every town and will not be defied. 
Therefore it behooves one to put off all ‘‘appear- 
ance of evil.’”” Now I want to ask you a ques- 
tion: How about the boy? You say you feel 
old enough to be his mother, and yet, in order 
that he may enjoy your society, you must adapt 
yourself to him; therefore he considers you 
quite as young as himself, and I doubt not that 
you seem quite as young and childish as he. 
Are you very sure that you are not fanning into 
a flame an affection which may not end in a 
simple brotherly love or a boyish friendship? 
How will you feel if some day he tells you he 
loves you, and you will have to confess that 
you love and are bound to another, and have 
only been amusing yourself? How will you 
feel if you find you have destroyed his faith in 
the sweetness and unselfishness of woman? 
This is no trifling matter, and I counsel you to 
put aside your own selfishness for the sake of 
this boy, and for the sake of your future 
husband as well. Love of pleasure and personal 
comfort have destroyed the happiness of many 
in the past and will in the future. 


The False and the True 


AM seriously perplexed. Having no parents 

I am supporting a number of small sisters, 
making life difficult enough without worrying 
over my engagement. The man to whom I am 
engaged was called suddenly to the Philippines 
—on business, so he said. He expected to be 
gone a few weeks only. Nine months have 
passed, and in all this time I have not heard 
from him, nor have I been able to get any clew 
to his whereabouts. The loneliness and anxiety 
have preyed upon my health, and some weeks 
ago I broke down utterly and was taken to the 
hospital. A friend of long standing was very 
good and kind to me and my four little sisters, 
doing everything he could to make life endura- 
ble. I had not confided the fact of my engage- 
ment to him, for I thought it unnecessary 
since I regarded his attentions only as friendly. 
But now he tells me he loves me and wants me 
to marry him and let him carry all my burdens. 
What canI do? Iam very fond of him, but I do 
not love him as I did the other man, who seems 
to have become indifferent to me. My friend 
will wait no longer for an answer. What shall 
I say? i ye 

Yours is one more of the sad stories I hear so 
often of misplaced love and confidence. The 
man to whom you gave your promise has cer- 
tainly forfeited all right to your love and respect 
by his selfish lack of interest in your welfare, 
and by his neglect of you. In these days there 
is little or no excuse for not communicating with 
absent friends, no matter how great the distance 
which separates. Only a post card will suffice 
to give information. If the man really loved 
you his thoughts would be with and for you. 
He would know that you must suffer. Evi- 
dently he has intended to pass out of your life. 
Can you not conquer this love for one so entirely 
unworthy? Incontrast, this other friend stands 
out boldly and finely—a man strong and help- 
ful. You say you care for him as a dear friend. 
Tell him so frankly, tell him"of your engage- 
ment, keeping nothing back. If he truly loves 
you, and I believe he does, he will try to win you 
and turn your friendship into love. This man 
proved his love by helping you over the rough 
places, and by his willingness to make your bur- 
dens his own. The first has proved his falseness 
by leaving you, with unfulfilled promises, to 
battle alone with cares and burdens too heavy 
for such young shoulders. 
do you think is the nobler, and which deserves 
your love? 


Which of the two" 





Intimate Little Chats With Girls: By Mrs. Stickney Parks 


To My Girt READERS: 
that come to you in your relations to the other sex. If you will write to me I will answer you on this page, or by mail if you will be 
so good as to inclose a stamped, addressed envelope. For obvious reasons I must ask to be excused from answering queries where 
any religious question is involved. Address me, please, in care of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


As a mother myself, and as a friend of girls, I will gladly do what I can to make clear some perplexities 


A Year of Waiting 


HAVE been engaged to a young man for 

some time, but on account of family differ- 
ences I asked him to wait a year. Meantime 
he is taking out another girl steadily. What 
shall I do? A SUBSCRIBER. 


Are you still engaged to the young man, only 
postponing your marriage for one year? Or did 
you break the engagement, meaning, if all mat- 
ters could be comfortably adjusted, to resume 
the engagement? If you consider yourself still 
engaged you have the right to question the 
young man’s conduct, but, as I take it, you 
made him and yourself free by asking him to 
wait a year; therefore, if he chooses to devote 
himself to another girl during that time you 
have only to decide whether or not he was true 
in his love for you. It is possible that by the 
end of the year of probation you both may see 
life from a new viewpoint. Waiting is some- 
times a very salutary test, and you may find 
that you were acting more wisely than you 
intended. Make no criticisms, exact nothing 
from your friend until the end of the year, when 
you will be able to judge more correctly the 
young man’s character from having critically 
observed him. He also will be better able to 
decide whether, after all, you are the one 
woman in the world for him. The test is a good 
one, and I advise you to walk so carefully that 
when the decisive hour arrives you may be 
without reproach. 


Friendship—Not Love 


AM only nineteen years of age, but I have 

been engaged for two years to a young man of 
twenty-two. From childhood we grew side by 
side into manhood and womanhood, always 
companions in our sports as well as studies. 
One day it suddenly dawned upon us that we 
loved each other, and we promised that when 
the time should come we would marry. To this 
our parents consented, and we had two years of 
happiness, until he went away to college. At 
first the separation was almost unbearable. 
His letters at first came often and were full of 
a dear, manly love; by degrees, however, they 
grew fewer and fewer, and the tone changed. 
The holidays came and with them his return. 
He seemed restless and hardiy able to breathe 
freely in the old home. While he was always 
the gentleman his manners had lost the old 
eagerness. He was not contented with me as in 
the past. I fear the love is gone, and yet I care 
just the same. Whyisit? WhatcanIdo? My 
life is utterly spoiled, and I am so unhappy. 
Must I let him go? fA 


Only nineteen! Think of how_many years of 
youth and beautiful things you have before 
you. I bid you not to feel that “‘life is utterly 
spoiled.” I am about to say something to 
which you will not now subscribe, but I think 
if you will tuck it away in the corner of your 
mind you will recall it and later in life come to 
my way of thinking. You have had a foretaste 
of a wonderful love, but I do not think it was 
the best or the greatest that can and may come 
to you. This boy and you have been most sym- 
pathetic in your sports and youthful tastes; 
this has cast a glamour over your friendship, and 
you have both mistaken it for a deeper love. 
A boy of twenty, you know, is not as mature as 
a girl of seventeen; so when he went out to col- 
lege and into the world, away from the influ- 
ence of your constant companionship, he found 
that you were not necessary to his happiness; 
and so he became careless in his attentions, 
hardly realizing the change in himself. Had he 
loved you with the deeper, truer love of a man 
this could not have happened. You want me 
to tell you what I think you should do. I ad- 
vise you to write a kindly letter to the young 
man, tell him that you realize that you are no 
longer necessary to him, except as friends are 
always necessary to each other. Tell him that 
for the good of both you would better resume 
the old relationship of comrades, and put aside 
all thought of love and marriage. You have 
evidently had more in your life to deepen and 
broaden your character than he, and so you 
need a strong man, with a strong heart and will, 
to lean on. If you are patient all this will come. 
At seventeen one falls in love with “love,” but 
at twenty-five love is founded on character and 
respect; then it becomes true, great and last- 
ing—‘‘a love that suffereth long and is kind,” 
higher and holier than that first love which is 
so sweet and yet so deceiving. So do not lose 
courage. Life holds much sweeter blessings for 
you if only you will open your heart and your 
mind to receive them. 
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Holiday Books ’ 
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One or more Slobe- ; 


“Wirnicke Bookcase units, 
and the youthful pride of their | 
ownership, have many times 
inspired habits of neatness and x 
order in the minds of growing Ly 
children as well as stimulating : 
a love for good books. 
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which they may be set up, \ 
added to, arranged and re-arranged, kN 
are admirably adapted to the gradual, if 
natural growth and development of 5s 
Individual Libraries —in any room F 
in the home. 4 


They are made in a wide 
diversity of styles and finishes, to fit 
in and harmonize perfectly with any | 
decorations or furniture of any room. 
Exact duplicates can always be ob- j 
tained without delay —upon demand. e| 


4) , 

Sold by 1500 authorized agencies. y 
Where not represented, goods will be “ {| 
Hi shipped on approval, freight prepaid. } 


i) This Guide to Good Fiction / 
NY Mailed FREE on Request | 


N 
5 The“‘Blue Book of Fiction” ‘dl 
y. contains a comprehensive list of 
i good, wholesome novels, published [Y 
iW ~6p in English, selected from the | 
ri world’s greatest writers of fiction, 
NS by Hamilton W. Mabie. / | 
t 
A copy of this helpful, 
a instructive booklet, together with j 
the Glube*Wernicke Bookcase Cata- “a 
logue, containing many beautiful sug- 
gestions for Individual and Home 


Libraries, will be mailed free on re- 5 | 
quest. Address Dept. A. 


Ml The Globe Weenicke @o., [J 


Cincinnati i 
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Branch Stores: 7 


New York, 380-382 Broadway ‘| 
Boston, 91-93 Federal St. N 
Philadelphia, 1012-1014 Chestnut St. i 
Chicago, 231-235 So. Wabash Ave. : 
Washington, 1218-1220 F St., N. W. : 
Cincinnati, 128-134 Fourth Ave., East 2 
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Friendships and Heart Affairs 


|S ogg ploy oe of the prints shown on this page 
have been forwarded by mail to their own- 
ers. Butso many palmistry students have asked 
me to write more of “‘influences,”’ of friendships 
and of ‘‘ affairs of the heart” that I have chosen 
three representative prints. 

The most famous Friendship Lines are those 
on the Mount of Venus, running parallel to the 
Life Line, or, rather, parallel to the Life Line’s 
sister line, the Line of Mars. The closer they 
are to the line the closer the friendship, the 
stronger the influence. 

Such lines as ‘J. A.S.’s’’ print records tell of 
deep and lasting friendships. Little branches 
from the Heart Line also mean friendships— 
not necessarily close or lasting, but marked. 
Lines that cut across the Life Line are friendship 
or “influence” lines too. 

Affairs of the heart are recorded on the 
Mount of Mercury (under the little finger), and 
are cross lines extending from far around the 
percussion well on to the mount. Each cross 
line is said to record an “affair,” which may be 
an engagement or a “declaration”’ or the merest 
“* passing fancy,’’ depending upon the depth and 
length. The degree of distance between the 
Heart Line and the little finger is said to record 
the age when the affair occurred. 

A chained Heart Line indicates the element 
of coquetry, latent or otherwise. The print 
published over the initials “C. L. C.” is a 
splendid example of the chaining that, ceases to 
“chain,” the line running up to the place of 
idealism. Probably some great, fine influence 
in her early teens transformed the girl to an 
idealist of the finest, highest sort. Incidentally 
an exception to the usual meaning of ‘“chain- 
ing’? may be recorded: a chained Heart Line 
rising toward the finger of Saturn (instead of 
toward Jupiter or between Jupiter and Saturn) 
is the sign, in a man’s hand, of a dislike of 
women; in a woman’s, of a dislike of men. 

A “forked”? Heart Line—when neither fork 
touches another line—usually means a capacity 











for fine devotion. Of course that means forked 
at the start, toward the thumb side of the hand. 

The sister line to the Heart Line (the print 
marked ‘‘H. M. C.” furnishes the best example 
I ever saw) shows that the affections dominate 
the character. 





How to Make Impressions 


i ives ordinary white paper sheets big enough 
to receive the print of the whole palm and 
fingers. Ordinary typewriting paper is best— 
the unglazed sort, with no apparent texture of 
its own to blot out the texture of the skin. 

Get a bit of gum camphor from your drug- 
gist; the average five-cent piece will smoke 
eight or ten sheets. Burn a bit about the size 
of a bean in a narrow, deep receptacle, so as to 
make the dense smoke pour Out, aS through a 
funnel. 

Hold the paper as close to the flame as pos- 
sible, shifting it every moment, not only to 
avoid scorching it, but also to smoke it as evenly 
as possible. Get it as dark as possible. And 
smoke only one side of each sheet. 

Lay one hand down in its most natural posi- 
tion—the fingers together or apart, aS from 
habit they happen to fall. Press lightly upon 
it with the other hand, and with any dull-pointed 
instrument make the outline clear around. 
Keep the marker as straight up and down as 
possible: truer outlines are got in that way. 
Take a separate impression of the other hand: 
both right and left hands are necessary for com- 
paring possible contradictory characteristics. 

Then spray the print thoroughly with a fixa- 
tive composed of as much white shellac as a little 
alcohol will take up, using an artist’s blowpipe 
or an old atomizer. Do not stand too close, or 
the spraying will blot out the delicate little lines, 
or “speckle”’ the print. Use only the clearest 
part of the liquid for the spraying. Fixatives 
come already prepared in the big art and 
photographic supply stores. The ordinary 
fifteen-cent bottle is enough to spray a dozen 
or more sets of prints. Spray thoroughly; dry 
as thoroughly before wrapping in a perfectly 
flat package for mailing. 

Mail only as first-class matter. Do not mail 
the prints in a separate package from your letter 
and the stamped, addressed envelope for reply; 
but inclose all communications with the prints. 
THIS IS MOST IMPORTANT. 


Readings of Some Hands: Examples for Students 


“Please Compare and Contrast Us” 


C.H. You are as unlike your friend, P. B., as 
unlike can be. You leap to conclusions; she 
reasons her way tothem. You are all intensity; 
she is all matter-of-fact. You ride hobbies; she 
has little patience with them. You have atemper 
that is like a flash in the pan and is soon over; 
hers is very slow to rise, but she virtually does 
not know how to forgive. You change your in- 
terests constantly and change your admirers 
with as little compunction; she, I fancy, is less 
of an idealist, but more of a loyalist. She has 
more of the attacking courage; yours is more of 
the emergency type. She is better at long, sus- 
tained doings; you are better at times of crises. 
She has little patience with nerves; you know 
how to quiet nervous people. You are all spon- 
taneity; she is all reason. You are all ideals; 
you should love fiction and poetry and the more 
imaginative forms of 
music; you should have 
keen interest in all 
spiritual sciences—and 
particularly in occult- 
ism itself. P.B. prefers 
facts. She tries to re- 
press her emotions; 
yours are your greatest 
delight, for you live 
intensely every moment. 
Yet your tastes are 
singularly alike. You 
should like the same sort 
of people—the same sort 
of men—the same plays, 
the same books, the 
same sort of affairs. 
You think in utterly 
unlike fashions, yet 
arrive at the same con- 
clusions so surely that 
I should think each of 
you would be a positive 
delight to the other’s 
mentality. 


““My Mother and I” 


Moruer. Your palm- 
prints are very beauti- 
ful to a palmist, because 
they record a personal- 
ity that has retained its magnetism through a 
life of ups and downs. You have known change, 
chance; loss, success; happiness, grief; broken 
friendships, but great loyaity too. You are one 
of the women to whom self-sacrifice is almost a 
delight. Yet you have lovable inconsistencies 
too—you are just a little sensitive, a little apt 
to imagine slights. You have a strong will, a 
shrewd mind, kindly judgment, both pride and 
humor. You listen; you respond; you have 
always some one’s else problem at heart. Young 
people are your delight; you have as young 
a heart as any. There are flirtations and 
flirtations, and more flirtations recorded in 
your early girlhood! 


DavucGHTER. You have energy, force, decision, 
endurance, pride, pluck; yet you have a wealth of 
high romance, of fine sentiment. You get at 
things: you carry them through. You dislike 
responsibility, yet you bear it admirably. I 
don’t think many women like a love story better 
than do you whether you find it in a book or 
in life. You are original, versatile, ingenious, 
clever—clever enough to appear less so than you 
are. Yet you have impulse; you judge from 
first impressions; you “‘feel” things. I think it 
is just a little hard to surprise you with news. 
A word or a look tells you a great deal. You 
have definite, positive ideas about what you 
want to do. You resent restraint. You want 
a great, radical change to transform your life. 
As to “‘affairs of the heart’’—like mother, like 
daughter! 


H. M. C.—The Rare Sister Line to 
the Heart Line: the Sign That the 
Affections Dominate 
























J. A. S.—“‘Lines of Influ- 
ence.” Each Line Records 
a Remarkable Friendship 


“Himself” and “ Herself” 


Two delightful people who ask why they’ve 
been ‘“‘such wonderful good chums through all 
the years of sunshine and storm.” 


“HIMSELF ”’ has great individuality, plenty of 
quiet, resistless force, endurance. He is one of 
those lovable characters who make mistakes, but 
are not too proud to admit it. He has a dash of 
egotism, tangled up in a curious way with some 
one he loves—probably the wife who wrote such 
a wonderful letter. He fights hard for principle, 
cause or friend; he lacks incentive if the strug- 
gle is just for himself. He wants money—big 
money. He likes risks and chance, yet he has 
learned caution. He is cautious, thorough, 
strong. He loves few, but those few devotedly. 


“HERSELF” has system and is brave in time 
of trouble—doesn’t know how to whine or com- 
plain. She is aggressive, earnest, ambitious. 
She spurs on other people. She is vigorous, 
assertive, ready to take a hand in anything; 
ready to bear half a burden—or all of it. She 
loves luxury, yet can deny herself; she detests 
“‘nerves,” yet is kind to nervous people. She 
glories in success, yet has patience with failures. 
Altogether a gloriously inconsistent, thoroughly 
human individual. 


As to “‘the attraction,” these two do disagree 
so delightfully! They argue and discuss; first 
one wins, then the other scores a victory. 
There’s no “‘boss” in that household! One is 
strong where the other is weak. 


Cc. L.C.—The Born Flirt, Who, 
Through Idealism, Has Ceased 
to be a Flirt 


“My Boy Chum” 


Such a wise sixteen-year-old says her boy 
chum is going to college next year—that he 
wants to decide what he is fitted for—so she 
asks ‘‘enlightenment”’ and sends his prints: 

He, “L. L.,” is positive, energetic. He goes 
directly after what he wants. His type sifts 
through masses of detailed evidence and picks 
from it just what he needs; discards useless 
evidence as unerringly. That quality points to 
law. Yet his greatest aptitude is in a more 
mechanical direction. He could be a civil or 
a mechanical engineer. He could be an archi- 
tect or a contractor. He is interested in inven- 
tion. He is practical, definite. Reason means 
more to him than does feeling; intellect than 
idealism. He is vigor personified. He is tire- 
less, concentrated, egotistical, self-willed. He 
has, too, the rare Saint Andrew’s Cross—the 
sign of a beliefin a “great 
and only” love. 


Youth and Age 


Two more ‘‘chums’’! 
A devoted grandmother 
and the dearest, newest 
grandchild: 

J. M. Another tiny 
genius, whose pointed 
fingers and “line of the 
sun”? proclaim her “born 
for art.’ The inherent 
qualities recorded in her 
tiny prints are splendid 
mentality, the ‘‘seeds” 
of a marvelous memory, 
a strong will, the warring 
elements of pride and 
diffidence, a quick, furi- 
ous temper, a big, warm 
heart, love of adventure 
and of risk; sincerity, 
frankness, enthusiasm, a 
vivid imagination, love 
of melody, of color, ideal- 
ism, honor, conscience, 
jealousy, humor and wit. 


GraNpmMA M. One of 
the sunny-hearted, strong- 
minded, astute women 
who are abject slaves to just such tiny despots 
as J.M. She has remarkable vigor; is shrewd 
and farseeing. She reads character like a book; 
sees through shams, hypocrisies, deceit; puts 
her finger upon the weak place in an argument; 
sees the point of a story more quickly even 
than do the younger minds; is remarkably 
“present”; has humor, sympathy, courage, 
enthusiasm. And she can outdo the younger 
generation—is never too tired to do one thing 
more for some one. She has a will and a mind 
of her own. She will give freely, lavishly— 
but just so long as she is not exacted from. 
She stands upon her rights. She loves music— 
it rests her as few persons do. She has that 
most famous “triangle of politics” — what 
diplomacy she has! 

A Man of Affairs 

A. R. M. Brilliant, changeable, tempera- 
mental as temperamental can be. He is ambi- 
tious, yet diffident—usually walks around the 
square before he can get up Courage to eNter an 
office for an interview. He has the famous 
** circle of brilliancy.” It could be in the direc- 
tion of law; it is more apt to bein finance. He 
has the “circle of tenacity’? too. These two 
are rarely seen in conjunction; they make for 
triumphs. He is a fatalist; has firm faith in 
runs of luck. He resents details; is at his best 
with things that can be railroaded through. 
He is an absolute partisan, yet whimsical— 
could have his bitterest enemy at his mercy 
and let him go without exacting vengeance. 
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You cannot begin too 
early to shampoo system- 
atically with 


Packers 
Tar Soap 


(Pure as the Pines) 


Begin its use now for your 
children and for yourself. 


Not only is it cleansing and mildly anti- 
septic, but the character of its ingredi- 
ents—pine-tar, glycerine and sweet 
vegetable oils—gives it the power of 
stimulating the scalp tissues to increased 
activity. 

The action of Packer’s Tar Soap aids 
and reinforces the xatural processes. 
It exerts a pronounced influence in 
maintaining the health, lustre and beauty 
of the hair. 


Send 10 cents for sample half-cake of 
Packer’s Tar Soapand booklet, ‘‘How 
to Care for the Hair and Scalp.”* 


The Packer Mfg. Co., Suite 86 C, 81 Fulton St., N.Y. 





Sturdy boys need 
sturdy stockings. 


Ipswich 
Children’s Stockings 


No. 33 (narrow ribs) 
No. 35 (wide ribs) 


are stockings of real service for ‘‘Our 
Little Men.’? Made of selected yarn 
with a long strong fibre, and specially 
dyed fast black. 1214c to 15c a pair. 
Ask your dealer for them. If he can’t 
suPply you, write us. 
IPSWICH MILLS IPSWICH MASS 














Invisible 
Hooks and Eyes 


Doric and Argos Hooks ae 
and Eyes lay peffectly flat, 
giving the appeafance of a 
seWed seam, Hold securely 
without becoming exposed. 
Very easy to hook. Guar- 


peste anteed not to rust. 
Doric - 















Doric is used where edges 
4 lap; Argos where edges FARGOS | 
} meet but do not Jap. ARGOS 4 


sar 
Patented Feb. 11, 2908. Trade Mark Registered, 











Ask your dealer. If he hasn't them, send 10 cent for 
saMple card of 24 (state Which kind wanted), Sizes 1, 2, 3, 
4; black and white. 


THE STERLING PIN CO., 115 Third St., DERBY, CONN. 
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In Place of Lace Curtains 

In a recent issue of THE JOURNAL 
you say that lace curtains are going 
out of use. Please tell me what to 
use in place of them. EDITH. 


Curtains made of a fine quality of 
white or écru scrim, with insertion 
and edge of Cluny or some other 
linen lace, make a charming substi- 
tute for lace curtains. There are 
also to be found in the shops a large 
variety of fancy scrims and nets, 
with striped and crossbarred effects 
in drawn-work or hemstitching, 
which can be bought in ready-made 
curtains or by the yard. Curtains 
of this description are far more 
dignified and appropriate in the 
reception-room or living-room than 
the ornate and frequently cheap effect 
of all-over lace. 


The Necessity for a Card-Tray 


Is it good form to have a card- 
receiver on a stand near the front 
door? E. L. B. 

Yes, indeed; not only good form, 
but also very desirable. The card- 
tray should stand in a convenient 
place very near the front door, so 
that the waitress may pick it up upon 
opening the door, and thus keep the 
visitor waiting for entrance no 
longer than necessary. Do not have 
a large or ornate receptacle for this 
purpose, but a small silver, brass, 
lacquer or wicker tray which will be 
an inconspicuous but decorative 
addition to the hall table. This tray 
should, of course, be used only to 
convey the visitor’s card from the 
front door to the member of the 
family upon whom the call is being 
made. Do not allow the cards to re- 
main there; they merely collect dust 
and do not look neat, and any that 
you wish to preserve may be trans- 
ferred to another receptacle or to 
a desk drawer. 


Different Draperies Advisable 


In my apartment the dining-room 
and living-room connect and face the 
north. The woodwork in the living- 
room is white, in the dining-room 
light hardwood. The walls in both 
rooms are covered with yellow oat- 
meal paper. The furniture in the 
living-room is mahogany, in the 
dining-room oak. Should the dra- 
peries be the same for both rooms? 
I have scrim curtains to hang next to 
the pane, but I would like you to 
suggest material for the side draperies 
and valances. Mrs. A. D. G. 


You will obtain a less monotonous 
and a more pleasing effect by using 
different hangings in these two 
rooms, and since you have scrim 
curtains next to the pane the side 
draperies will be hidden from the 
street and the exterior effect of 
the windows will be uniform. In the 
living-room make your side curtains 
and valances of cretonne or figured 
linen in tones of tan, green and dull 
blue; and in the dining-room use 
mercerized, sun-fast material in a 
gold or yellow tone harmonizing 
with the wall, with a woven figure in 
the same tone. 


Furnishing a Small Hall 


In a hall eight feet by six I have 
a combination mirror and rack in 
Mission finish. What other furniture 
is necessary here? A BEGINNER. 

Ina hall of this size I advise you to 
have very little furniture. A small, 
oblong table which can stand against 
the wall, containing one or two 
drawers in which gloves, etc., can be 
kept, would be convenient and at- 
tractive, but aside from this and 
your mirror and rack there will 
hardly be room for anything except 
one straight chair, A simple model— 
one of the old-fashioned, slat-back 
chairs, for example—would look 
well, and both this and the table 
should have a brown stain and flat 
finish to be in keeping with the mirror 
and rack. 


To Improve Marred Furniture 

Will you tell me how I can remove 
from my oak dining-table scars left 
by hot dishes, and also if there is any 
way of making smooth a mahogany 
chair that has become rough with 
lint from clothing? The chair has 
a dull finish. a a 

There is no way of removing scars 
from the dining-table except by hav- 
ing the table refinished. The old 
finish can be removed by the appli- 
cation of a good varnish remover 
which should be applied freely with 
a brush and allowed to remain for 
from five to ten minutes, when the 
old finish can easily be scraped off 
with a putty-knife, after which the 
wood should be wiped clean with a 
cloth dipped in benzine. You can 
then apply the new finish. Oak, 
being an open-grained wood, wil! 
require first a coat of paste wood- 
filler (of the desired color), and 
should then either be oiled or given 
a wax finish. The lint can be re- 
moved from the chair by a vigorous 
rubbing with equal parts of sweet 
oil and alcohol. 
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The Woman in the Little House 


Her Problems and What is New for Her in the Shops 








Little House Problems 
By the Editors 


HE Editors of this department will gladly try to answer any question that may 

be sent to them relating to the interior decoration of small houses, apartments or 
flats. Answers by mail will be cheerfully given, but only where a stamped, addressed 
envelope is inclosed. Address all questions to The Editors of The Little House, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


A Pretty Fireplace 


Weare building a bungalow, and 
although fireplaces are rather un- 
usual in this part of the country 
where almost everybody uses stoves, 
I feel that I must have at least one. 
This will have to be a corner one, 
and I am rather puzzled to know 
what style of tiling to use, if any. 
The woodwork of the room is to be 
dull oak—early English I guess it 
would be called—and a perfectly 
plain mantel to match. I had 
thought of red cement lined off with 
black, or gray with black or white 
lines. [somehow don’t think tiling 
just the thing to use. OKLAHOMA, 

Why not use red brick with the 
mortar showing between about a 
quarter of an inch or less? The 
rather rough surface of the brick 
makes the red a soft and attractive 
color, and it will harmonize with 
your dull-brown woodwork. This 
is better than using painted lines on 
cement, which is, after all, merely 
an imitation of mortar. 


What to Do With Ugly Furniture 


I am forced to have my bedroom 
furnished as a library, and to have 
a large leather davenport, a fumed- 
oak bookcase, a desk and a table in 
it. There is also, however, a station- 
ary wardrobe and dresser, a com- 
bination affair, which is just about 
the ugliest thing imaginable. It is 
of light oak, the rest of the wood- 
work being maple. Will you please 
tell me if you think I could treat or 
arrange it inany way to make it less 
prominent? OcTOBER, 

If you can possibly get along with- 
out the combination wardrobe and 
dresser I advise you to have it re- 
moved, as an empty space is infin- 
itely better than an objectionable 
piece of furniture, and you can, 
whenever it becomes possible, re- 
place it with some built-in book- 
shelves, or a chest of drawers that 
you care for. If, however, it is nec- 
essary to keep it the best thing to do, 
since it cannot be made to match the 
light woodwork, will be to remove 
the present finish and stain it to 
match the fumed-oak furniture, after 
which it may be finished with a coat 
of flat varnish. 


Delft-Blue Walls Inadvisable 


Would Delft-blue be a good color 
for tinting the walls of a northeast 
dining-room with white woodwork 
and mahogany furniture? M.R.T. 


Do not make the mistake of hay- 
ing a Delft-blue wall in your dining- 
room. Blue absorbs the light and 
has a tendency to make a room dark 
and gloomy, and in a northeast room 
this is especially to be avoided. In 
fact I do not advise plain blue as 
a wall color in any case. Figured 
papers in old-fashioned designs 
(dark blue On a white ground) are 
charming, and so also are the tiny 
blue-and-white striped effects in 
bedroom papers, especially in com- 
bination with flowered cretonnes; 
but the solid blue wall is never 
good. Dark blue introduced in 
hangings and furnishings, however, 
would be most attractive in your 
room, and a light, clear yellow wall 
would be an excellent background 
for blue-and-white hangings and 
mahogany furniture, and also for 
blue-and-white china, if you have it. 


Place for the Family Portrait 


Will you please tell me in what 
room shouid a life-sized family por- 
trait hang? BLANCHARD. 


A good portrait would be perfectly 
appropriatein any of theliving-rooms 
of a house, provided the room is large 
enough to allow the picture plenty of 
wall space and to enable it to be seen. 
If, however, the interest in the por- 
trait is a personal one in its subject 
rather than in the excellence of its 
workmanship it would be better to 
hang it in a den or family sitting- 
room rather than in the more formal 
hall or dining-room. The surround- 
ings in which such a picture looks 
best must also be considered. Do 
not ruin the effect of a good painting 
by hanging it against a conspicuously 
figured or brightly colored wall- 
Paper. Plain, subdued tones—grays, 
tans, browns and greens—are the 
best backgrounds for all pictures and 
especially for paintings. Take care 
also not to hang a number of small, 
trivial pictures on the same wall with 
the portrait. 


Napkin and Tablecloth Hems 


I have a linen tablecloth bordered 
all around. Will you tell me if it is 
proper to make a narrow hem on it, 
or is the border sufficient as a finish? 
Also, in hemming napkins should I 
hem the selvedge? Dortlk. 

If the tablecloth has a selvedge all 
around it will not be necessary to 
hem it; if not make a very narrow 
hem on the sides which have no sel- 
vedge. Napkins should be treated in 
just the same way, a very narrow 
hem on the sides with raw edges. 





What is New in the Shops 
By Nelly Snead Macdonald 


WANT to bring you in touch with the New York shops, and then if you care to 
know more details, or the directions for buying what I tell you about, pray write 
me, only please send a stamped, addressed envelope fora reply. It is impossible for 


me to make purchases or send samples. 


Address Miss Nelly Snead Macdonald, in 


care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Tie-Hanzers 


Tie-hangers come in several shapes. 
The stirrup, ring and triangular 
hangers are all of heavy polished 
brass, suspended by straps of seal, 
morocco or pigskin. Some also have 
little velvet cushions at the top for 
stickpins. They are priced at sixty 
cents, one dollar, and one dollar and 
seventy-five cents. A small leather 
case for collar-buttons and stickpins 
costs one dollar, 


Stone-China Bowls 


Turquoise-green bowls in heavy 
stone china have queer decorations 
in the deep Chinese pink and green, 
with here and there touches of yel- 
low. The smaller sizes are used for 
mayonnaise bowls, the larger for 
salads or for porridge or rice bowls, 
or for flowers, or merely as decorative 
bits of color in a room. They come 
in nests of graduated sizes, but are 
sold separately, the smallest—about 
four inches—being twenty cents, the 


next size thirty cents, and so on up 


to seventy cents. The Japanese rice 
bowls are of finer china. Some at 
sixty cents each have the peacock 
designs in green. Others larger, in 
the Canton blue-and-white ware, are 
one dollar and fifty cents. Any of 
these bowls, with a few bulbs of the 
Chinese lilies started in water, makes 
a lovely and appropriate New Year’s 
remembrance. 


Medicine Cases 


Small medicine cases for the trav- 
eling-bag are useful, and may be had 
for various prices from one dollar up. 
The one-dollar case is of seal leather 
and has compartments containing 
five bottles, three with glass stoppers 
and two with screw tops. 


White Metal Boxes and Frames 


White metal boxes and frames are 
especially pretty in the Japanese de- 
signs. This ware is much cheaper 
than silver and easier to take care 
of, for it remains bright indefinitely 
without polishing. A round box in- 
tended as a jewel-case has a peacock 
with tail full spread on the cover, and 
it costs one dollar and seventy-five 
cents. Other smaller boxes, both 
square and round, are from sixty-five 
centsup. Among the picture frames 
a chrysanthemum pattern on a larger 
sized frame is a favorite. It costs 
one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
Another at the same price is square, 
with a round opening, and is deco- 
rated with the full-spread peacock. 
A small one—about three inches by 
six—has a scaly dragon on it, and is 
only twenty-five cents; a larger size 
at thirty-five cents shows stately iris 
flowers, and one at fifty cents the 
imperial chrysanthemums. All of 
the designs are in relief, with the 
details carefully worked out. Backs 
and rests are leather-covered. 


Handing Vases 


Cornucopia-shaped flower-vases in 
yellow or green china, incased in 
wicker, are meant to hang on the 
wall. They come in two sizes at fifty 
and seventy-five cents. 


Laces and Trimmings 


These are shown in the Cluny, an- 
tique and filet meshes. All of the 
insertions have edgings to match, 
and many of them go with the dif- 
ferent medallions. Large triangular 
medallions used in the corners of 
luncheon-squares and _table-covers 
are forty-five, fifty, fifty-five and 
sixty cents apiece, according to the 
quality of lace. Insets in circles, dia- 
monds, ovals, half-moons and irregu- 
lar shapes are from seventeen to forty 
cents, and smaller squares in the 
Venetian and Cluny patterns are from 
twenty to forty cents each. The 
edgings are priced at from ten to 
forty-five cents, according to width 
and pattern, and insertions about 
the same prices. Real filet laces, very 
wide, cost as much as seven dollars. 


Fern Dishes for the Table 


There are many pretty fern dishes 
for the winter table. The bottom of 
the newest of these is of mahogany, 
as is also the little railing around the 
top. The sides are of thin, narrow 
strips of cream-white bone which 
contrasts effectively with the dark 
rich wood and the green of the ferns. 
These ferneries come in nests of three 
sizes: about four inches square, 
seventy-five cents; six inches square, 
one dollar; eight inches square, one 
dollar and twenty-five cents. Larger 
nests, in round or oval shapes, are 
one dollar, one dollar and twenty- 
five cents and One dollar and sixty- 
five cents, respectively. Fern dishes 
in the dull mat-green Weller pottery 
are ornamental and appropriate. A 
five-inch dish is thirty-five cents; 
the seven and nine inch sizes are fifty 
cents and eighty-five cents, respect- 
ively. Small individual fern dishes 
in this same pottery—very pretty for 
place-favors—have raised patterns 
of fruit or flowers in = color, and 
are forty cents each. A fernery in 
the Clifton pottery of terra-cotta 
color, with Indian decorations in 
black, has the outside stand in dull 
finish while the inside fern crock is 
glazed. The price for the two pieces 
is one dollar. 


Linen Dower Chests 


The bride of this winter will appre- 
ciate the gift of a linen dower chest. 
These chests are made of cedar and 
are well finished inside and out. The 
outside is finely polished, but not 
varnished, and the ornamental brass 
hinges and lock further add to its 
appearance. One, eighteen inches 
deep, thirty-six inches long and four- 
teen inches high, costs ten dollars 
and seventy-five cents. One of the 
same depth and width but a foot 
longer is eleven dollars and seventy- 
five cents. This has a sliding tray 
which does not run more than half 
the length of the chest, and which 
makes it possible to get at things 
stored underneath without lifting 
out the tray. Smaller chests are 
four dollars and fifty cents and seven 
dollars. The fragrant cedar gives 
the linen a fresh, wholesome smell, 
besides keeping out moths. 


Novelties in Rugs 


Attractive rugs for the nursery 
come in an all-wool ingrain, with 
a solid center, and a wide border in 
which appear gay little Dutch figures 
in the body color on a cream ground 
relieved by touches of contrasting 
color. A nine-by-twelve size is 
twenty-five dollars. The rag Shikii 
rugs have been popular for the last 
season. The mixed ground with its 
light and dark shades of one color 
looks like the Shikii silks, hence its 
name. The ends are finished with 
a deep cotton fringe. A nine-by- 
twelve size is twenty-seven dollars 
and fifty cents. Tuxedo rugs, also on 
the rag-rug order, have three broad 
white stripes at each end and, finished 
with a fringe, are in great demand. 
The nine-by-twelve size of this rug 
is nine dollars. Smaller sizes of 
all these rugs may be had at corre- 
spondingly lower prices. 


Embroidered Mats 


Small round mats with bands of 
fine embroidery in the Chinese blues 
and purples, and with a medallion in 
the center, are fifty and seventy-five 
cents each in several sizes. They are 
used to put under vases, etc., or are 
mounted for trays. Larger ones are 
oblong in shape and are sold for one 
= and one dollar and fifty cents 
each. 


Gimps and Fringes 


A pretty silk-and-cotton tassel 
fringe, in all colors, is offered at 
twelve cents a yard, and is mainly 
used for trimming silk sash side- 
curtains. A heavy ‘moss edging,” 
very thick and fluffy, for pillows of 
all silk is sixty cents a yard, while 
cotton ball fringe, both plain and 
fancy, comes in various colors at five 
centsa yard. The popularity of cre- 
tonne is shown by pretty ball fringes 
at five cents, made up in colors to 
match the new cretonnes, as well as 
cotton edgings at eight cents, which 
have both delicate and showy designs 
in harmonizing colors and patterns. 
These make an excellent finish for 
valances, curtains, draperies and up- 
holsteries of all sorts. The fancy 
imported fringes are lovely. They 
are about three inches deep and have 
a heavy silk fringe over which hang 
knots and garlands of the dainty 
ribbon flowers now so much used. 
These fringes are shown on many of 
the new lamp-shades and are priced 
at from one dollar and eighty-five 
cents to two dollars and seventy-five 
centsa yard. Plain all-silk fringes in 
all shades, four inches deep, come at 
seventy-five cents. Handsome metal 
galloons, extra heavy, are used to trim 
portiéres, sofa-cushions, piano-scarfs 
and table-covers, and are most effect- 
ive. Some of these, two to four 
inches wide, have a kind of lattice 
work between two bands and are a 
novelty. The prices range from one 
dollar to a dollar and ninety cents 
a yard. Simpler metal borders, hav- 
ing a design in a color which may be 
chosen to match the material, are 
fifty cents. 


Children’s Tea-Sets 


The large tea-sets in Japanese 
green and yellow china have been so 
popular that smaller sets are brought 
out for the children. These contain 
eight pieces: round tray of either 
wicker or china to match the set, tea- 
pot with wicker handle, sugar-bowl, 
cream-pitcher, and two cups and 
saucers. The smallest size is sixty 
cents for the set; one more than twice 
as large is one dollar and fifty cents. 


For the Traveler 


A practical and inexpensive little 
article which has just made its ap- 
pearance would be a welcome gift to 
any traveler. It is a small folding 
stove which burns solid alcohol. The 
fuel comes in small cubes, without 
wick, and each cube burns four min- 
utes. It isnon-explosive and may be 
bought in bulk, or in twenty-five- 
cent cans. Those who have occasion 
to heat water or milk at night, or who 
have suffered from leaky bottles in 
bags or trunks, will appreciate this 
convenience. One cube will burn 
long enough to poach an egg, boil a 
cup of water, or heat a pair of tongs. 
The little stoves are of nickel and 
cost thirty cents each. 











Old Dutch 


Cleansel 





Removes 
even the 
dirt you 
cant see 





is especially useful in 
cleaning Food Utensils, 
because it removes 
from every corner and 
crevice, both the seen 
and the unseen dirt, 
leaving your utensils 
practically sterilized. 
Besides being so sani- 
tary, Old Dutch 
Cleanser is the surest, 
quickest and easiest 


way to clean all things 
economically. 


Just a little Cleanser—a 
few rubs and ail the grease, 
dirt and stains entirely disap- 
pear. Contains no caustic 
or acid to endanger your 
health or injure your hands. 


Many other uses 
and full direc- 
tions on large 
sifter-can— 1Oc 









































The Housewife Who is Successful 


Her Economies, and Other Housewives’ Best Recipes 





How Can I Economize? 
Edited by Marion N. Godkin 


RS. GODKIN has had a peculiarly wide experience in practical home economics 

and will gladly try to help other housewives to solve the question of reducing 
their domestic expenses so far as it may be possible for her to do so, either by giving 
the answers on this page, or sending them by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope 
is inclosed for a reply. Please address all inquiries to Mrs. Marion N. Godkin in 
care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Uses for Candle Ends 


Can you suggest a use for odd ends 
of candles? EtsiE BUCHANAN. 


Never throw away candle ends. 
Keep some until washday comes 
around, and add a little to the starch; 
it helps to make the linen glossy. 
Pieces of candle are very useful for 
helping to kindle fires, also. Always 
purchase candles made in winter, as 
they are the best—and buy a good 
stock of them at once, as they im- 
prove if kept for some time in a cool 
place. Never trouble to shave down 
the end of atoo thick candle, for there 
is a better and quicker plan: Get 
a little hot water and hold the end of 
the candle in it till the wax softens, 
then press it into the candlestick and 
it will fit firmly directly. 


To Keep Parsley Fresh 


Please tell me how parsley can be 
kept fresh. I keep mine in water 
and it turns yellow. COUNTRY. 


Instead of keeping parsley in 
water, which makes it turn yellow, 
put it in an air-tight jar in a cool 
place. This will keep it fresh for 
some time. To restore the color to 
parsley that has drooped place it in 
a basin with a small piece of cooking 
soda, pour boiling water over it, and 
instantly the parsley will look as 
though just picked. 


To Test Oven Heat 


Will you please give me a simple 
test for finding the heat of an oven 
at any time? CurRIous. 


It is not every one who can gauge 
the degree of an oven’s heat at 
any moment with even approximate 
accuracy. A useful and simple test 
is to try the oven every five min- 
utes with a piece of white paper. If 
too hot the paper will blaze up or 
blacken. When the paper becomes 
dark brown—that is, rather darker 
than ordinary meat-pie crust—the 
oven is fit for small pastry. When 
light brown—for example, the color of 
real nice pastry—the oven is ready 
for pies, vol-au-vent, etc. When the 
paper turns dark yellow you can 
bake bread, large meat pies or large 
pound cakes; while if the paper is 
just tinged the oven is right for sponge 

cakes and meringues. The tempera- 
ture of anoven may be easily reduced, 
while cooking, by placing a bowl of 
water in it. 
Using Up Pickles 

Will you please tell me what, if 
anything, can be done with left-over 
pickles? ANNA G. 

Small left-overs of piccalilli and 
other thick pickles, finely chopped 
and mixed with their liquor, will be 
a most tasty addition to all kinds of 
made dishes, besides greatly improv- 
ing the gravies of hashes and stews. 
The vinegar remaining at the bot- 
tom of a jar of clear pickle, when 
the spices are strained from it, also 
proves exceedingly useful for flavor- 
ing purposes. 


What to Do With Old Corks 


We have a great many old corks 
on hand. Do you consider them 
worthless? AuntT BETTY. 


Old corks should never be thrown 
away as worthless, because, when 
they are too cracked or broken to be 
of use in any capacity where sound- 
ness is essential, they are excellent 
fire lighters; and, although they are 
very combustible, when a sufficient 
number have been collected to make 
it worth while they may be rendered 
additionally combustible by steeping 
them in kerosene before storing them 
away incans. A suitably sized cork 
with a pin driven through it con- 
stitutes a capital and absolutely 
immovable “‘save-all’”’ for candle- 
sticks, permitting the tiniest pieces 
of candle to be used to the last. 
If a looking-glass loses its “‘grip”’ 
nothing answers more satisfactorily 
to keep it in position than a small 
cork fastened, by a ribbon or cord, 
to the support and inserted between 
it and the glass at a point which 
will insure the right tilt. A slice of 
cork glued to each of the back lower 
corners of picture-frames on a wall 
that is liable to be damp at times 
keeps the frames from actual contact 
with the wall, and prevents damage 
to valuable paintings or engravings. 


Cleaning Curtain Pins 


My curtain pins and hooks have 


become black with use. Must I 
throw them away or can they be 
cleaned? Miss J. B. 


Instead of throwing away curtain 
pins and hooks, when they get black, 
boil for a few minutes in half a cupful 
of vinegar and the same quantity of 
water. Take them out and rinse 
them well in cold water, and rub 
them dry with a clean duster. They 
will then be as good asnew. Curtain 
rings sometimes run with great diffi- 
culty and seem to stick to the pole. 
To remedy this take off all the rings 
and rub the pole well with kerosene 
until it is quite smooth, when the 
rings will be found to slip along with 
the greatest ease. 


To Keep Suet Sweet 


Will you please tell me how to keep 
suet sweet ? LizziE R. 


Suet may be kept sweet for some 
time by removing the skin or mem- 
brane from it while it is fresh, sprin- 
kling salt upon it, tying it up ina 
bag and hanging it in a cold, dry 
place. Suet that has become hard 
and stale can be made fresh and 
usable by placing it in boiling water. 


To Clarify Fat 


Please tell how to clarify fat, so 
that scraps of raw-beef fat or of 
mutton fat may be used up from 
time to time. HELEN BROOKs. 


It is not worth while to clarify less 
than one pound of fat. Scraps of 
raw-beef fat or mutton fat, or beef or 
mutton suet may be used. It must 
all be cut down into neat, equal-sized 
pieces, and all bits of red meat, 
blood and glands removed. Use a 
thick, unlined iron saucepan without 
a lid. Place the fat in it and cover 
with plenty of cold water, the more 
water the better. Bring to the boil 
on a good fire, and when it has boiled 
for ten or fifteen minutes remove 
every particle of scum with an iron 
spoon; then draw it to one side and 
allow it to simmer gently, stirring it 
frequently. If the water boils away 
during the first two or three hours 
add more water, but do not add 
water after the fat becomes oily. 
The fat will require six or eight hours 
to clarify, and it may have to remain 
in the pan over night, but this will 
not harm it. When ready the pieces 
of fat will be shriveled and brown, the 
liquid fat being clear and pale. When 
finished stand the pan aside to cool 
for half an hour, and if cool by that 
time strain it through a fine cloth or 
wire sieve into a tin or enamel basin. 
When set and cold this fat is ready 
for use for deep frying. 


Dampness in Flour 


Dampness collects at the bettom 
of my flour barrel. How can it be 
prevented? Mrs. H.H.S. 


Keep a barrel of flour elevated at 
least two inches from the floor on a 
rack, to allow a current of fresh air 
to pass under it and to prevent 
dampness from collecting at the bot- 
tom. Never keep flour near fish, 
vegetables or anything of that kind, 
for it very easily absorbs odors, and 
may thus be spoiled for cakes or 
bread-baking. Neither should flour 
be kept in a damp place. Flour for 
cakes and pastry should be well dried 
and passed through a sieve. 


How to Use Surplus Milk 


Will you please tell me if there are 
any profitable ways of using surplus 
milk? A YounG BAKER. 


Surplus milk may be used in many 
ways. Skimmed milk answers as 
well as full milk for soups and doughs 
when fat is also used. Even if other- 
wise likely to curdle in heating the 
addition of a little cooking soda 
makes it possible to scald milk, and 
then it may be used for custards, 
puddings, etc. Sour milk is avail- 
able for doughs and cheese, and 
cream may be substituted for butter 
and milk in simpler cakes and cook- 
ies. Another method of using sour 
milk is to strain it, when it is quite 
thick, into a small muslin bag; tie 
a piece of string around the top of 
the bag and hang it in the air in the 
shade to drip. At the end of three or 
more days, according to the quan- 
tity of milk used, an uncommonly 
dainty cheese will have been pro- 
duced without effort. 


New Enameled Dishes 


I would be grateful if you will tell 
me how to care for new enameled 
cooking utensils and how to purify 
saucepans. KITCHEN Mal. 


Before using a new enameled cook- 
ing utensil grease the inside with 
butter. This prevents the enamel 
cracking and chipping. Sometimes 
the most careful washing will not 
remove the flavor and odor of food 
from the utensil in which it was 
cooked. This is frequently the case 
with fish, onions, cabbage, etc., but 
there is a remedy which, while it may 
be a little trouble, is well worth try- 
ing. After any of these articles have 
been cooked wash the dish well with 
soap and water. Then nearly fill it 
with cold water, and for each quart of 
water add about one tablespoonful 
of dissolved washing soda. Place the 
saucepan on the fire and let the water 
get boiling hot. Now pour the water 
into the sink. Rinse the utensil with 
clean water, and on wiping it dry it 
will be found perfectly sweet. 


Removing Cakes From Pans 


My cakes stick to the pans and 
often crumble to pieces and are 
wasted. Can you tell me what todo 
to prevent it? Mrs. G. W. 


A sure way out of the trouble is to 
turn the pan upside down and lay on 
the bottom of it a cloth wrung out 
of water. After about five minutes 
the cake can be removed without 
crumbling to pieces. 














“My Best Nut Recipe” 
Selected by Marion N. Godkin 


ACH recipe here given has been often tried by the housewife who contributed 


it. This page is open to every Journal housewife. 


Have you not a recipe that 


would be good for use on a page like this? Any kind for any dish, but, please, 


send just one: your best. 


If we like it we will send you a dollar, but we cannot 


return what we cannot use}; all such will be carefully destroyed. Address The * Best 
Recipe’’ Editor, The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsyivania. 


Walnut and Hominy Croquettes 
1 Cupful of Walnut Meats 
1 Cupful of Hominy 
1 Teaspoonful of Salt 
uart of Milk 


2 Eggs 
1 Saltspoonful of Pepper 


Cook the milk, hominy and salt 
very slowly in a double boiler for 
three hours. Remove from the fire; 
add the pepper and one well-beaten 
egg; mix well; set aside to cool. 
Moid into neat croquettes, brush 
over with the second egg well beaten, 
then dip into the nut meats, which 
have been crushed. Fry in smoking- 
hot fat. Drain and serve hot. 


Chocolate Nut Puddin& 
1 Cupful of Chopped Nuts 
1 Cupful of Soft Breadcrumbs 
2 Cupfuls of Scalded Milk 
— of Salt 
3 
% Cupful of Sugar 
Juice and Grated Rind of 1 Lemon 
2 Squares of Chocolate 
1 Tablespoonful of Cream 
Some Whipped Cream 
Mix the breadcrumbs with the 
scalded milk, then add the nuts, salt, 
well-beaten yolks of the eggs, sugar, 
strained lemon juice and grated 
rind, melted chocolate, stiffly beaten 
whites of the eggs, and cream. Mix 
carefully, pour into a well-buttered 
mold and bake in a moderate oven 
for half an hour. Serve with whipped 
and sweetened cream. 


Tasty Nut Float 


1 Teacupful of —— Nuts 
I Quart. of Milk 


? Teacuptul of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Cornstarch 
A Few Slices of Stale Cake 

1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla Extract 

'9 Pint of Whipping Cream 

1 Teacupful of Fruit Juice 

Heat the milk, but do not let it 
boil; beat up the eggs and sugar 
very light, add;them to the milk and 
then add the cornstarch dissolved in 
three tablespoonfuls of cold milk; 
stir over the fire till thick. Place 
some slices of stale cake in a glass 
dish and pour the fruit juice over 
them. Add the vanilla extract to the 
custard and pour it over the cake. 
Beat up the cream, then stir the nuts 
into it and spread it over the top of 
the custard. Garnish the top with 
English-walnut meats or bits of 
fruit jelly. 


Pecan Custard 
34 Cupful of Chopped Pecans 
» hgegs 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
2 Cupfuls of Sugar 
4 Tablespoonfuls of Flour 
t Tablespoonful of Butter 
First mix the flour with one cup- 
ful of sugar. Cream the butter with 
the second cupful of sugar, then add 
the eggs, well beaten, the flour, 
sugar and nuts. Beat the whole for 
three minutes. Pour into a buttered 
dish and bake in a slow oven. This 
mixture may also be baked in a crust 
as for pies. 


German Nut Loaf 


1 Cupful of Chopped Walnuts 
1 Cupful of Sultana Raisins 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

4 Cupfuls of Flour 


4 Heaping Teaspoonfuls of Baking 
Powder 
4g Cupful of Sugar 
I beg 
2 Cupfuls of Milk 
Sift together the flour, baking 
powder, sugar and salt, add the 


nuts, raisins, the egg, well beaten, 
and the milk. Mix well together, put 
into well-buttered pans, and allow 
to stand for twenty minutes. Bake 
in a slow oven for fifty-five minutes. 
Cut in thin slices and spread with 
butter. This makes delicious sand- 
wiches for luncheons or parties. 


Hickorynut Cake 
1 Cupful of Broken Hickorynut 
eats 
1% Cupfuls of Sugar 
4 Cupful of Butter 
2 Cupfuls of Flour 
34 Cupful of Milk 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 
Whites of 4 Eggs, Well Beaten 
1 Teaspoonful of Vanilla Extract 


The butter and sugar are creamed 
together, then add the milk, flour, 
baking powder, whites of eggs, the 
vanilla extract and the nut meats. 
Mix carefully and turn into a but- 
tered and floured cake-tin. Bake 
in a moderate oven till ready. 


Russian Nut Rocks 


1 Cupful of Chopped Walnut Meats 

1 Cupful of Chopped Cocoanut 

1% Cupfuls of Seeded Raisins 

% Cupful of Butter 
1% Cupfuls of Brown Sugar 

” ae of Warm Water or Milk 

Cupfuls of Flour 

: Teaspoonful of Powdered Cinnamon 

3 Teaspoonfuls of Powdered Cloves 

it Teaspoonful of Baking Powder 

¢ Teaspoonful of Baking Soda 

‘ Eggs 

Cream the butter and sugar, beat 
in the yolks of the eggs, then add the 
nuts, spices and the raisins. Dis- 
solve the soda in the warm water. 
Sift the flour and baking powder to- 
gether. Add the water and flour 
alternately to the butter and sugar. 
Stir in the well-beaten whites of the 
eggs. Drop, several inches apart, 
from a spoon on to a greased pan. 
Bake in a quick oven. 


Cocoanut Cream and Bananas 
4 Juicy Cocoanuts 
? Cupful of Warm Water 

6 Ripe Bananas 

% Cupful of Sugar 

% Cupful of Cold Water 

Peel the bananas and lay them in 

a shallow baking-dish, then add the 
sugar ahd the cold water. Bake for 
about an hour in a moderate oven 
until they are a rich golden brown, 
occasionally adding a little more 
water, so that when done there will 
be a rich, banana-flavored syrup 
around them. Grate the cocoanuts 
(desiccated cocoanut will not do, as 
it is too dry), add the warm water, 
and press through a cloth. Press as 
hard as possible to get out all the 
cocoanut juice. Strain, set on ice to 
chill, and serve on the baked bananas 
instead of cream. The amount of 
water to be added to the cocoanuts 
depends very much upon the juici- 
ness of the nuts. If the nuts are dry 
it will require a greater number of 
them, for the cocoanut cream is not 
good if it is weak and watery. 


Savory Walnut Loaf 
1 Cupful of Chopped Walnut Meats 
4 Cupfuls of Breadcrumbs 
1 Chopped Hard-Boiled Egg 
1 Beaten Egg 
% Teaspoonful of Salt 
% Teaspoonful of Pulverized Sage 
edium-Sized Grated Onion 
Sufficient Milk or Water to Moisten 
the Mixture 
This walnut loaf is a good substi- 
tute for meat, and it may be served 
either hot or cold. When the mixt- 
ure is made into croquettes, fried 
in smoking-hot fat and served with 
green peas it makes an attractive, 
appetizing luncheon dish. Mix all 
the ingredients and form them into 
a loaf, or, better still, put the mix- 
ture into a well-buttered, individual 
bread-pan. Bake ina moderate oven 
for half an hour. 


Nut and Celery Sandwiches 

3% Cupful of Wainut Meats 

1 Bunch of Celery 

2 Yolks of Eggs 

2 Tablespoonfuls of Sugar 

1 Teaspoonful of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of Mustard 

4 Cupful of Vinegar 

Red Pepper 

Put the nuts and celery into a 
bowl and chop them fine. Mix the 
yolks of the eggs with the sugar, 
salt, mustard and red pepper to taste, 
and add the vinegar gradually. Add 
enough of this dressing to the nuts 
and celery to moisten them. . Spread 
between thin slices of bread and 
butter. If the salad dressing does 
not thicken, like cream, a pinch of 
cornstarch may be added. 


Nut Jumbles are Good 

34 Cupful of Coarsely Chopped Nut 

Meats 

4% Cupful of Butter 

I Cupful of Sugar 

I Kee 

Pinch of Salt 

1 Teaspoonful of Baking Powder 

2 Cupfuls of Flour 

4% Cupful of Milk 

Cream the butter and sugar to- 
gether, add the egg, well beaten, the 
milk, salt, flour, baking powder and 
nut meats. Mix well and drop in 
spoonfuls on a buttered tin. Bake 
quickly. Either pecans or hickory- 
nuts are best. 


Almond Cookies 
1 Pound of Ground Almonds 
1 Pound of Sugar 
1 Tablespoonful of Powdered Cinna- 
mon 
1 Tablespoonful of Powdered Cloves 
1 Tablespoonful of Allspice 
5 a Worth of Anise Seed 
4 
2 Teaspoonfuls of Baking Powder 


Mix the sugar with the almonds, 
add the spices, yolks of eggs, bak- 
ing powder, the whites of eggs, beaten 
stifly, and flour to make a stiff 
dough. Roll out, cut into diamonds, 
and bake in a moderate oven. 


Nut Mince Pie 
1 Cupful of Walnut Meats 
2 Cupfuls of Apples, Cut Fine 
4 Cupful of Vinegar 
lg Cupful of Water or Fruit Juice 
44 Cupful of Sugar 
1 Cupful of Raisins 
4 Teaspoonful of Cinnamon 
lg Teaspoonful of Allspice 
i ¢ Teaspoonful of Cloves 
3 Teaspoonful of Salt 


The spices and the sugar are 
mixed, then add all the other ingre- 
dients. Divide into two pie-plates 
lined with pastry, cover with a top 
crust and bake in a hot oven. 


Peanuts and Rice 

2 Cupfuls of Cooked Rice 

1 Cupful of Peanut Butter 

1 Cupful of Cracker Crumbs 

4% Cupful of Milk 

2 Eggs 

Have the rice well cooked and 
salted, and while hot stir in the 
peanut butter, stirring until all is 
well mixed. Then add the milk, the 
eggs, well beaten, and lastly nearly 
all the cracker crumbs, leaving some 
to spread over the top. Shape into 
a rounding loaf, place in a buttered 
pan and spread the remainder of the 
cracker crumbs over the top. Bake 
till a nice brown, and serve on a hot 
plate garnished with parsley. This 
is delicious when made right. 


























“When do we eat?” 


HAT?’S the question 


which agitates the nor- 
mal healthy youngster 
three times a day—at least. 
And if you are his mother, 
thank your lucky stars for 
this ravenous appetite of his. 
Give him the wholesome 
simple foods that build up 
a vigorous body and wide- 
awake brain. 
Start off his dinner or 


supper every day with one 
of the 21 kinds of 


Cambell. 
SOUPS 


It will make the whole 
meal relish better and di- 
gest better. And he will 
never grow tired of them. 

Pure, full-Alavored nour- 
ishing, ‘these perfect soups 
include ample variety for 
every taste and every 
occasion. 

Order them by the dozen. 
Keepan assortmenton hand. 
That saves time and bother 
and makes you always 
ready for the unexpected. 


21 kinds 10c a can 


Asparagus Julienne 
Beef Mock Turtle 
Bouillon Mulligatawny 
Celery Mutton Broth 
Chicken Ox Tail 
Chicken-Gumbo Pea 

(Okra) Pepper Pot 


Clam Bouillon  Printanier 


Clam Chowder Tomato 
Consommé Tomato-Okra 
Vegetable 


Vermicelli-Tomato 


CAMPBELL oe 
MOEN. NM “4 


NN J US Bs 


Just add hot water, bring = 


to a boil, and serve. 


Look for the emer nee label 


JosepH CAMPBELL CoMPANY 
Camden N J 





Slumber sweetly and 
completely 
Little lass so fair 
If through your dreams 
that label gleams 
You’ll wake to find 
it there. 
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What Girls Ask 


About Their siisisciiesansoat and Their Deportment 





Pretty Gir! Questions 
By Emma E. Walker, M. D. 


AM ALWAYS glad to be of service to any girl who feels she may need any little 


help or advice about the care of her person if she will write to me. 


But won’t 


girls kindly do this: Inclose stamped, addressed envelopes if they want to be 
answered by mail? And may I ask them to write briefly and not ask an immoderate 
number of questions? Please address me in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 


Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Pride in Personal Appearance 


Do you think it wrong to take pride 
in one’s personal appearance? I have 
heard so much discussion about the 
subject that I am beginning to feel 
a little uncertain as to the right 
attitude. EpITH. 

It has been said that girls who take 
pride in their personal appearance 
are at the very least one-fifth less in 
danger of infection by disease, and 
are better able in the same pro- 
portion successfully to resist sick- 
ness, than are those who are untidy 
and careless. 


Bubble-Blowing Aids Lungs 


Every winter I suffer with colds on 
my chest. Will you please tell me 
if there is anything I can do to 
strengthen sensitive lungs? L. D. 

Yes. Blow soap bubbles. This 
exercise is considered such a fine 
lung developer that in one of the 
large tuberculosis camps the patients 
are under orders to spend an hour 
each day blowing bubbles. Soap- 
bubble contests are really a most 
hygienic pastimy. 


Position Affects Complexion 


Somewhere I have heard that the 
complexion is affected by position of 
the body. Will you please tell me if 
this can be true? CLI0o. 

Naturally if in sitting or standing 
the attitude is such as to cramp the 
organs of digestion the complexion is 
likely to suffer. An erect but uncon- 
strained position that allows ample 
room for the proper working of all 
the organs has a direct influence on 
the appearance of the skin. 


Remedy for Chapped Lips 


Weare living far froma drug store. 
Besides I have little money to spend 
on toilet articles. Please tell me 
what I can make at home that will 
heal chapped lips. SARAH. 

You could use hardly anything 
better for your lips than camphor ice. 
This is made of two ounces of re- 
fined mutton or lamb tallow and a 
piece of gum camphor the size of an 
English walnut. These ingredients 
are slowly melted together and then 
allowed to cool. 


Adapt Clothing to Temperature 

This winter I plan to be in the city, 
living in a steam-heated house. But 
I shall take a daily music lesson and 
so shall be out in all kinds of weather. 
Please tell me how I can manage to 
dress hygienically. VELMA. 

I think that you will find it wise 
to wear comparatively light-weight 
clothing in the house. When you go 
out you can easily slip on a woolen 
garment under your outside coat. 
In this way you will run little risk of 
catching cold. 


Hair-Fluffing Shampoo 

My hair naturally lies close to my 
head. Will you please give me a 
formula for fluffing it? HARRIET. 

Here is a good recipe for your 
purpose: 
White soap . 
Soft water 
Toilet water. 
Three eggs 


lg bar 
‘ I pint 
. I teaspoonful 


Shave the soap and boil in water to 
the consistence of jelly. When cool 
stir in the toilet water and the eggs 
well beaten. 


How to Prevent Red Hands 
Will you please tell me what I can 

do for my hands? They are so red 

they embarrass me. JUSTINE. 


In the first place prevention is 
your best friend. Never expose the 
hands to extremes of temperature 
either summer or winter. Never 
wear tight gloves. Woolen gloves 
tend to make the hands rough. Do 
not wash the hands too often; and 
use moderately warm, not cold, 
water forthem. After partly drying 
them rub thoroughly into the skin a 
solution of equal parts of bay rum 
and glycerin, or rose water and 
glycerin. 


The Cheer of an Open Fire 


I feel so depressed and irritable on 
cloudy mornings. Will you please 
suggest a remedy? GRIZELLA. 

If you have the opportunity to try 
the experiment just light an open 
fire on the first dullday. You cannot 
feel grouchy or depressed in sight of 
the leaping, dancing, cheer-inspiring 
flames. 


An Emergency Ice-Baz 

For frequent headache I have 
found cold applications helpful. As 
I travel a great deal I would be glad 
to know how to make an ice-bag 
for an emergency. TRAVELER. 

By mixing ice and salt in the pro- 
portion of one to one-half an emer- 
gency ice- bag i is easily made. Tie the 


mixture up in a small cloth and apply 
as desired. 


A “Slush Bath” is a Fine Tonic 


For two years I suffered from a 
nervous breakdown. Now, although 
I am at work again five days in the 
week, I am often irritable and feel 
constantly that my head will ache 
in just a minute. Can you tell me 
how I can keep at work and still 
improve my health? EBBA. 

Another girl who had an experi- 
ence similar to yours, at the end of a 
year found herself practically well, 
and this is what she did: Every 
morning she took a ‘‘slush bath.”” A 
bowlful of salt moistened with cold 
water was used, the wet salt being 
taken up in handfuls and_ rubbed 
over the body. A rinsing with clear 
cold water and vigorous rubbing 
with a coarse towel followed. On 
Saturday she stayed in bed until 
afternoon. After this rest in bed and 
a quiet Sunday she was fresh and 
ready for work on Monday morning. 


To Make Acacia Sachet 


Will you please suggest something 
for me to use with orris-root for 
sachets? MINNA. 

If you wish to make acacia sachet 
try this: 


Cassia flowers 


4 ounces avoirdupois 
Orris-root 


4 ounces avoirdupois 

These should be reduced to a fairly 
fine powder by passing each sepa- 
rately through a mill. They should 
then be mixed and reduced to a 
finer powder by passing the mixture 
through the mill again. 


Moisture of the Hands 


Even in.cold weather my hands 
are often moist. As I am a stenog- 
rapher this is very annoying. Will 
you please help me? READER, 

Fuller’s earth used as a dusting 
powder often greatly relieves this 
uncomfortable condition. 


A Cause of Stooped Shoulders 


My shoulders are very rapidly 
becoming stooped. I use large pil- 
lows. Do you think this could be 
the cause? OLIVIA. 

It is not hard to guess, from your 
description of the pillows you use, 
the probable cause of your bent 
shoulders. Banish your big, pudgy 
pillows, substituting a thin hair pil- 
low. Then do not lie curled up 
like ‘‘Tabby”’ before the fire. You 
will cramp your lungs and round 
your shoulders by such an ungainly 
posture. 


Deafness Goes With Debility 


Since I have had nervous exhaus- 
tion I notice that I cannot hear as 
well as formerly. Can you account 
for this? A. VAN R. 

Ves. ‘‘Dullness of hearing’’ may 
occur as a symptom of general debil- 
ity oranemia. This condition passes 
off when the general health improves. 


To Arrest Whitening Hair 


Although I am only twenty years 
old I can see here and there a hair 
that is turning. Will you please tell 
me what to do, if there is anything to 
restore it? GERTRUDE. 

I know of nothing to restore color 
to whitening hair: I only wish I did. 
An English physician who writes on 
the prolongation of life states that he 
has seen premature grayness greatly 
corrected by mountain climbing. 
When the blanching is not due to 
‘“*the essence of time’’ the best way 
to attack the trouble, I believe, is by 
forming the habit of deep breathing. 


Odors From the Feet 


Disagreeable perspiration of the 
feet is one of my trials. How can 
this be avoided? GIGI. 

In this trouble it is helpful to put 
the stockings to soak daily in a satu- 
rated solution of boric acid. A fresh 
pair of stockings should be put on 
every morning. At night a quick 
bath of the feet should be followed by 
thorough drying and an alcohol rub. 


Formula for Oily Hair 
Will you please give me a formula 
for oily hair? F. M.F. 


A good formula for oily hair con- 
sists of: 


Witch hazel 


2 ounces 
Alcohol. . 2 ounces 
Distilled water : I ounce 
Resorcin (resublimed) . - 10 grains 


This resorcin is the only kind that 
should be used. The ordinary com- 
mercial resorcin sometimes causes 
discoloration of the hair. This prep- 
aration may be rubbed well into the 
scalp, once a day, for a time. 

Warm Water for the Teeth 

Will you please state which is pref- 
erable for cleansing the teeth, warm 
water or cold water? A. M.D. 

Warm water, being a better sol- 
vent than cold, is better for washing 
the teeth. A tooth-paste is necessary 


to produce friction and should be 
used at least once a day. 








Good Manners and Good Form 
By Eleanor Huntworth Phillips 


SHALL be glad to help any girl who may be puzzled about any perplexing little 
problem in deportment, either personal or as applied to any occasion, if she will 


write me. 


But if she wishes an answer by mail will she kindly inclose a stamped, 


addressed envelope? And may I ask her to be considerate in the number of questions 
she asks, and also to write very briefly? Please address Mrs. Eleanor H. Phillips, 
in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


Removing an Opera Cloak 


If I do not wish to put my opera 
cloak in the cloakroom at a theater 
should it be removed in the lobby 
and carried over my arm? Or may 
it be worn until I reach my seat, and 
a few moments afterward if I am 
cold? PUZZLED. 


Opera or evening cloaks are made 
very pretty and attractive now be- 
cause they are not removed till the 
lady reaches her seat. Then, if she is 
cold, she may unfasten and loosen 
the cloak at the throat and wear it 
in that way for a few moments. As 
soon as possible, however, she will 
allow it to fall away from her shoul- 
ders over the back of her seat. 


Precedence in Restaurant 


Will you please tell me if, in enter- 
ing a restaurant, the lady should 
precede the gentleman? Also, who 
orders first? DOUBTFUL. 


The gentleman should precede the 
lady and see that a suitable table 
is procured. After consulting with 
Hee lady he should give the order for 

th. 


Announcing an Engagement 


Is it necessary to have an an- 
nouncement party, or is the wearing 
of the engagement ring sufficient 
announcement? | as 


It is not necessary to announce 
an engagement formally through a 
social gathering, although it is of- 
ten done. Informal notes from the 
young lady and her mother, carrying 
the news to their intimate friends 
with permission to speak of it, and 
the wearing of the engagement ring 
are ways preferred by many. 


Bride Removes Her Glove 

Will you please state how a maid 
of honor should remove the bride’s 
glove? ADA. 

The maid of honor does not remove 
the bride’s glove. The bride herself 
will do that, and hand it to the maid 
of honor to hold during the plighting- 
of-the-troth ceremony. Suggest to 
the bride that if she will rip up the 
third finger of her left-hand glove 
it may be slipped off easily when it is 
time to place the ring there, and the 
glove need not be removed at all. 


How to Talk Interestingly 

Will you please tell me how I can 
please people with my conversation? 
What is considered good form in this 
matter? EUNICE. 


The secret of being successful in 
making yourself agreeable to people 
is not only to be a very good talker 
but also a very good listener. Try to 
find out what is an interesting topic 
to the one you are conversing with. 
Ask interested questions about it, 
and get the person to tell you his or 
her experiences in that line, remem- 
bering that even if you are not inter- 
ested yourself you are unselfishly 
giving a very pleasant quarter of an 
hour to some one else. Good form in 
conversation is an elusive quality. 
It can be felt more than described; 
it is in brief, perhaps, to say nothing 
which can offend. 


Widow’s Calling Cards 

Please tell me how a widow's cards 
should be engraved, and what should 
be her signature. Mary. 

A widow's visiting cards should 
bear her husband’s name. Her sig- 
nature in all business as well as social 
matters would be her maiden name 
with the married surname added. 
That is her iegal signature, and busi- 
ness letters may be, and frequently 
will be, addressed to her thus because 
of this reason. In social life, how- 
ever, the name she will be known by 
will be the one she has borne during 
her husband’s lifetime. 


Etiquette of Introduction 


Will you please tell me how I 
should introduce my mother to a 
stranger? Epna L. 

You should not introduce your 
mother to any one. You should 
introduce others to her. You may 
say: ‘‘Mother, may I present Mr. 
Smith to you?” or, ‘“‘Mr. Smith, 
allow me to introduce you to my 
mother.” 


Music at a Small Wedding 


I am a working girl and have not 
had time to keep up with social cus- 
toms, but I wish to have everything 
done correctly at my wedding. Is 
music proper at a small home wed- 
ding? We have a piano and my 
sister can play it. EmI_Ly C. 

Music to suit the occasion is 
proper atany time. It is the one art 
expression which belongs alike to the 
rich and the poor. Ask your sister 
to play a wedding march as the 
bridal party enters the room. Itisa 
great help to a dignified entrance to 
be able to keep step to the even 
measure of the music. Moreover, it 
gives a welcome festive touch to the 
happy event. 


Customs of Restaurants 


Are there any restaurants where 
one is handed an order blank and 
pencil with the menu and expected to 
write the order instead of the waiter 
writing it? THEODORA. 

Yes, this is done in certain excel- 
lent restaurants when an @ la carte 
meal is to be ordered. In the same 
restaurants a table d’héte meal is gen- 
erally ordered by making a pencil 
mark on the menu against each course 
desired. 


A Bride and Her New Relatives 


What should be my attitude 
toward the parents of my husband? 
They have never been cordial, yet I 
do not wish to have a breach in our 
relations. 


You have only to see that in your 
relations with them you are always 
courteous, polite and considerate; to 
let your manners be of the best— 
for an honest desire to please is at 
the bottom of all good manners; to 
remember the old French saying, 
‘* Noblesse oblige,’’ and keep a certain 
dignity with your good manners be- 
cause you respect yourself. Your 
husband’s relatives will soon be 
proud of you. 


Etiquette of the Ballroom 


At a select dance should a girl 
extend her hand when introduced to 
a man, and if the room is crowded 
should she help a partner to find her 
by stepping forward so that he can 
see her? RIETTE. 

You should simply bow and smile 
pleasantly when introduced. If the 
gentleman extends his hand you may 
shake hands with him, but this is 
rarely done on a first introduction. 
As the lady should always be sought 
by the gentleman you should let him 
look until he finds you, even if he has 
some difficulty in doing so. 


When Thanks are Necessary 


When a young man has taken a 
girl to some entertainment should 
she thank him? Or is it sufficient 
for her to let it be understood from 
her manner that she enjoyed the 
occasion ? E if Om 

She should express her thanks to 
him when he leaves her. An easy 
way to do this is to say: ‘‘ Thank you 
for a very pleasant evening.”’ 


Wear Only One Wedding Ring 


Will you please tell me if I may 
properly wear two wedding rings? I 
am a widow about to be married 
again. I wish to retain my first ring 
if it is proper. M.C. W. 

No, only one wedding ring may 
be worn. Your first one should be 
taken off before the second is placed 
on your finger. 


Size of Dinner Napkins 


Kindly inform me of the proper 
size for a dinner napkin, also whether 
it is proper to launder it so that it is 
in three folds. ELIZABETH C. 


The correct size for a dinner nap- 
kin is twenty-seven inches by twenty- 
seven. The French prefer a larger 
size, and at very formal dinners 
here the napkin may be twenty- 
eight, or even thirty-one or thirty- 
two inches square; but twenty-seven 
by twenty-seven is correct for all 
ordinary purposes, and is considered 
the standard size in this country. It 
should be laundered so that it will 
lie in three folds. 


“At Home” Cards 
Please state whether it is better to 


have separate ‘‘At Home”’ cards or 
to have ‘‘At Home”’ engraved on 
wedding announcements. I. W. 


If you expect to be “At Home”’ 
for one or two or more days, and 
give the dates, a separate card is 
advisable; but if the ‘At Home” 
signifies simply that you will be 
ready to receive your friends after 
a given date it is in better form to 
have it engraved with the date in 
the left-hand lower corner of the 
announcement. 


Should be Chaperoned 

I went on a large sleighing party 
last week where there was no chap- 
eron. Ought there not to have been 
one? Isit not considered the proper 
thing to have a chaperon for such an 
occasion? PEGGY. 

There should certainly be a chap- 
eron on every sleighing party. It is 
not correct for any such party to be 
without one. Tell this to your girl 
friends, and get them to join you in 
insisting that your next party shall 
be properly chaperoned. 


When Askin to be Escort 

Will you please state what is the 
proper thing to say when asking per- 
mission to escort a girl home from a 
party? A SUBSCRIBER. 


“May I have the pleasure of seeing 
you home, Miss Black?” 


. 











A Child of Ten 
Can Order from the 

“‘NATIONAL”’ as Safely as a 

Merchandise Expert. 


There is no necessity for expertness in 
buying or knowledge of merchandise when 
ordering from the ‘‘ NATIONAL. ”’ 

Because everything you buy is sent with 
the understanding that you are to be sat- 
isfied, you and you alone are to be the 
judge. Thus everything is really sent you 
upon approval. 

Each article we sell has attached to it the 
‘“ NATIONAL”? Guarantee Tag pictured above. 
This tag is our signed guarantee of your satisfac- 
tion. It guarantees you the privilege of return- 
ing any article not satisfactory, of getting your 


money back promptly — we to pay all expressage 
both ways. 


This Guarantee Tag is the pledge of the 
‘“ NATIONAL’S” foundation idea 


‘*Always to Please the Customer ’’ 


We work with this one idea in view—‘‘ Always 
to please the customer.”” And we conscientiously 
do not wish to keep a single dollar of any cus- 
tomer’s money unless she Foals she has received 
a full dollar’s worth of satisfactory merchandise. 


The “NATIONAL” 
Spring Style Book 


Will be ready about January 30th. But it is 
just as well to look forward, and therefore we 
invite you to write for your free copy to be re- 
served for you. A request sent NOW will be one 
of the first filled on January 30th. 


NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 


221 West 24th Street, New York City 
Mail Orders Only—No Agents or Branches 














LET US SEND YOU 


HAIR 


ON APPROVAL 


Wewillsend you this switch 
or any article you may select 
from our large new catalog 
without a cent in advance. Our 
immense business,the largest of 
its kind in the world, 
enables us to quote 
surprisingly low 
prices. Goodslist- 
ed below are ex- 
tra short stem, 
made of splen- 
did quality se- 
lected human 
















The "Double 8" 
Coiffure 


This very popular 
new piece is made from 
2% oz. of 26 in. Double 
Strand Selected Wavy 


hair and to 
Hair. match any or- 
Price $5.95 dinary shade. 
STRAIGHT SWITCHES Loi SWITCHES 
13% 0z.18in.$ .95 20 in. $1.95 
2 ‘oz. 260i... 1.55 33m... &: 
20z. 22in..1.75 24in.... 
214 oz.24in. 2.75 26in... . 
3 oz. 24in.. 3.45 30in.... 
Featherweight Stemless “ne, 
22 in. NaturalWavy. . . 
Psyche Biscuit Coils, = low head 
dress, Wavy Hair 


Coronet Braid, 314 oz., Ware 
200 other —_ and Grades of 

Switches . + » + 5Oc, to $50.00 
Wigs, Ladies’ ‘as Men’s $5 to $50.00 

Send long sample of your hair and de- 
scribe article you want. We will send 
prepaid On Approval. If you find it 
pertectly satisfactory and a bargain, remit 
the price, If not, returntous. Rare, pecul- 
iar and gray shades are a little more ex- 
pensive; ask for estimate. 


Write for our HAIR BOOK, 
just off the press—illustrates all the latest 
PARIS FASHIONS IN HAIR 
and quotes lowest prices. This book also contains valuable in- 
structions on ‘‘Beauty Culture by Self-Treatment,’’ profusely illus- 

trated, which every woman wants. Write to-day. 
PARIS FASHION CO., Dept. 11, 209 State St., Chicago 
Largest Mati Order Hair Merchants in the World. 








Throw away your Silver 
Paste, Powder, or 
Bh Polish 
() sna bey place of 
and outlasts other 

cre silver polishes. 
Daynglo 0: does not injure any 

surtace of Gold and Silverware. 
Daynglo Cloth eliminates 
dirt and drudgery and the 
necessity of assembling the sil- 
ver in one place to be cleaned. 
Daynglo Cloth does not injure 
the hands. 
Can you say the same for the 
Polish you are now using 

At all Department Stores or sent on 
receipt of 25c and your dealer's name by 
Cary Dane Mfg. Co., 100-102 West 101st St, N.Y. 
Agents Wanted 












































































































wearing- quality, a, o 
_ reputation t origina 
by the Rogers Bros. in 1847. 


1847 
ROGERS BROS. stv: 


is the mark that assures to 
you genuine worth and 
beauty in silver-plated 
spoons, forks, fancy 
serving pieces, etc.—the 
heaviest grade of triple- 
plate— 
"Silver Plate 
that Wears” 
backed by the guarantee of 
the largest makers of silver- 
ware, 
Sold by leading dealers. 
Send for illustrated cata- 
logue “N.28? 


PP vnc BRITANNIA =, 


nter Silver Co.,8 


Meriden, Conn. 


Now York 
Chicago 
San Francisco 
Hamilton 
Canada 




















Albrecht Furs 
Is Ready for bait 


We are waiting for your instructions 
to send them. 


There is still at least two months 
good cold weather ahead. Right now 
is the opportunity you’ve been wait- 
ing for to get your Aivrecht Furs. 


20% Discount 


off Catalog Prices on 
all goods in stock be- 
tween Dec. 26th, 1911, 
and Jan. 20th, 1912. 


Make your selection of 
whatever you may desire 
from our1911-12catalog ::t 
a bona-fide saving of one 
fifth (20%) off regular prices. 


Our guarantee of quality 
and satisfaction goes with 
these furs just as though 
you p aid the full, regular 
price. In wearing ’Albrecht Furs you 
are assured of the delightful satisfac- 
tion of knowing that your furs are 
absolutely correct. 

If you are not pleased in every way, 
your money will be promptly refunded. 
You are always safe in ordering f }) 
Albrecht Furs. i 

Write for acopy of our large, complete 1911-12 \ H 
catalog (tllustrated in colors) ii you haven’ta ‘\ 
copy already and take advantage of this big saving 
opportunity. Ask for Catalog No, 10. Any Albrecht 
dealer will order for you or you can send direct to us. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON 
Founded 1855 
Sixth and Minnesota Sts. Station ‘‘A,’’ Saint Paul 















—Your Set of —— 











Our beautiful, extra heavy plate 


PREMIUM SPOONS AND FORKS 


Send a metal cap from Liebig jar and 
10 cents for tea or bouillon spoon 


or 20 cents for fork or tablespoon. 
Address, CORNEILLE DAVID & CO., 
Dept. M,9 North Moore St., New York. 
Be sure and buy the genuine (with blue signature) 


LIEBIG 





Company's 
Extract of Beef 





(PRACTICALLY FREE | 












two profits. 


> Use the furniture for 
30 days; if unsatisfactory, 


we return money. 


By shipping in sections 
| in compact box direct 
to you reduces freight 
two-thirds, eliminates 
wrapping and avoids 


Weredacet the cost of furniture over half 


BROOKS MFG. CO., 4001 Rust Ave. , Saginaw, Mich. 





“Building A Home” 


Gives 30 years’ experietice of a successful builder. No plans. Will 
give pleasure and profit to one intending to build or buy a home. 
By mail $1.00 or information of value and particulars for stamp. 


The Home Architectural Pub. Co., Box A 318, Bartlett, Tex. 





“I Belong to 
Roland — 


Ww ILL y you please give 
me suggestions for a 
birthday party for a 
child? The ages of 
the little guests will 
range from about 
three to six years. I do not want any game 
that will be a tax upon them. Ss. L. 

OU can scarcely go astray in your effort to 

please little children if you give an Animal 
Party. Cut pictures of animals from post cards, 
lay each animal on heavy white paper as a 
pattern, and cut out on the lines marked, then 
write your invitations on these animal- shaped 
sheets. The pictures from which you have 
made the drawings may be hidden with animal 
crackers for an animal hunt. A little woolly 
sheep will make a fine prize for the greatest 
number captured. - The sliced animal puzzles 
which come at ten cents each will be enjoyed 
by the children. Invite a few of your friends 
to assist you so that you will have one older 
person for each group of children to help 
them put their puzzles together. If at the 
refreshment-table you have some of the 
name-cards illustrated at the top of this page 
the children will be delighted. A procession of 
animal crackers and milk-chocolate animals 
on the table will also be amusing. These little 
animals may be made to stand on cardboard 
circles by the use of a little white icing. 
Cookies cut in animal shapes may be mounted 
upright on flat round cookies. These with 
plain ice cream will be sufficient to serve. 





PLEASE give me some ideas for interest- 
ing a party of thirty boys. No paper- 
and-pencil games, as I do not think boys 
take kindly to them. May P 


NE thing that will provide fun for the boys 

will be to send a request with each invita- 
tion for the boy to wear a necktie that he 
would like to ‘‘swap”’; the exchanging will 
cause a great deal of merriment. The cld cob- 
web idea is still good if you put a new idea on 
the end of the string. If I were you I would 
tell each boy as he comes in that he must first 
find which chair belongs to him before he takes 
a seat. I would start all the strings from a 
center point and have each string end at a dif- 
ferent seat. On the end of a string tie one of 
the funny little jumping-jacks that will pin 
on the lapel of his coat, one of the interesting 
ten-cent puzzles, like Indoor Golf, one of the 
comic faces with the blow-out tongue, and so 
on. Then each boy, as he takes his seat, will 
have something to do, and he will know what 
to do with his hands. It is better to give a boy 
a favor in this way than at the refreshment- 
table. At that time some of the harmless table 
fireworks are great fun, as the contents of the 
magic fruits scatter all about the room when 
the explosions occur. Boys are always inter- 
ested in tricks, and I can send you some that are 
not new, but are always enjoyable, if you will 
send me a stamped, addressed envelope. 


I WOULD appreciate it very much if 

you would give me a few suggestions for 

entertaining. We are not a society 

crowd at all and just want some novel 

amusements that will be enjoyable—just 

a few interesting games or contests. 

VIOLA W. 

| cog Towa a reader writes me of a novel 

form of amusement. She calls it ‘‘A Fair 
Exchange.” The guests were requested each 
to bring something which was begun, for some 
one else to finish. Also to write and inclose in 
the parcel directions for what they wished done, 
and to wrap the parcel so the contents could 
not beseen. As each guest arrived her parcel 
was taken and put in a clothes-basket. After 
all had arrived the basket was passed and each 
guest selected a package. There was great fun 
in opening the packages. One found a tangled 
bunch of embroidery silk to be untangled and 
sorted, another a stocking to darn, another a 
turban to trim. One found a book of three 
hundred pages. An inclosed note read, “I have 
perused this book to page seven; please finish 
reading and tell the story.”” There was a love 
story to be finished and some poetry to be com- 
pleted. Several bars of music were written, 
and the air was to be finished and played on 
the piano. 

Later, when the hostess requested those 
whose Christian names began with A to group 
and display their work and carry out directions, 
there was no hesitation. Each entered into the 
fun and did what was asked for. The others 
were called for alphabetically. The finished 
music was played on the piano—and such har- 
mony and such an original style! A funny 
story was told from the three-hundred-page 
book. A classic poem was read and a thrilling 
love story recited. 


TO THE JOURNAL GIRLS: 





Animal Name-Cards Will Delight Children 


“I Belong to 
Katharine Woods” 


CAN you suggest an 
original way to enter- 
tain a young engaged 
couple and their 
friends? Iwant to have 
some forms of enter- 
tainment that are different from the guessing 
contests so many hostesses use. ANXIOUS. 


HERE your guests are engaged or newly 

married couples, who are naturally inter- 
ested in home-making, an Architects’ Contest 
will be enjoyed. Each guest is given a small 
box of wooden toothpicks and asked to make 
a plan of the first floor of a house. This will 
bring out for discussion a number of pet 
theories and ideas of what is what in house- 
building. One of the charming colored prints 
of quaint Colonial doorways would make a suit- 
able prize that would grace the newly made 
home. 

Naturally, too, engaged and newly married 
couples’ thoughts turn to the high cost of 
living, and this also suggests some entertain- 
ing amusement. Each guest is given a card 
to which are attached a pencil and an imitation 
or picture of some of the household necessities, 
such as vegetables, groceries, coal, wood, ice, 
milk and a number of other things. These 
cards have been prepared in pairs, which will 
divide the company into couples when the cards 
are mated. 

On each card are written a question and an 
answer, and the question applies to the article 
which is attached to that particular card, as, 
for instance, a card to which is attached a 
potato will read, ‘If coal is $10 a ton how much 
are potatoes?”? That player must then hunt 
out the one who holds the card which reads, 
“‘If potatoes are 80 cents a peck how much is 
coal?” And in this way each card bears the 
answer to the question of its mate. 

When the couples are thus formed each 
couple must compose a humorous rhyme of at 
least four lines, using names of the two articles 
which are attached to their two cards, and in 
a given time. The more ridiculous the com- 
bination of articles the more laughable the 
rhymes, and prizes should be given to the 
couple who compose the funniest rhyme. 


WE GIRLS have had so many parties 
and luncheons that we are quite at our 
wits’ ends to know what todo next. Can 
you suggest something? LAURA. 
&. SILENCE PARTY is really a great para- 
dox. A young girl bent on doing the 
unusual invited some of her most intimate 
friends to come to luncheon at one o’clock 
and bring with them a “great fund of silence 
and a small supply of pennies.” 

It was fully explained when the guests arrived 
and the hostess told them to do all of their 
talking before luncheon was announced, be- 
cause it was planned to eat the meal in absolute 
silence, and whoever broke the rule would be 
fined a penny. 

The table was simply laid, without any at- 
tempt at decoration and with as much smooth 
white cloth visible as possible. The girls were 
scarcely seated when from under the shelter of 
the hostess’s hand a little mechanical mouse 
glided across the table. There was a chorus of 
exclamations, shrieks and laughter, and a box 
was passed for pennies. As soon as order was 
restored it seemed that luncheon was about 
to be served, but to half of the girls were given 
empty plates and the others were served with 
artificial fruit, eggs, etc. Under the table was 
fastened a loud gong that was rung occasion- 
ally, ostensibly to call the maid, but really to 
startle the girls into breaking the silence. For 
the first fifteen or twenty minutes everything 
possible was done to surprise a laugh or excla- 
mation, and then the ban was lifted and a 
dainty meal served. The place-cards, which 
also served as favors, were printed mottoes 
praising silence and with the guests’ names 
written on the margins. An inexpensive edi- 
tion of Elbert Hubbard’s ‘‘ Essay on Silence” 
was given as a reward to the girl who had 
done least to disturb the peace. The fines 
were donated to a charitable institution. 

After such a luncheon a guessing contest 
would afford much amusement. Arrange in 
pairs articles which are dissimilar and decep- 
tive in appearance. No one can touch any 
article. Each guest records which she thinks 
heavier—a hat or a vase, a coin or a letter, a 
pen or a postal, a shoe or a book, a newspaper 
or a bottle, a bunch of keys or a picture. 
Have scales at hand, and after all have finished 
guessing weigh the articles, letting each person 
keep track how many of his guesses were correct. 

A prize of a pair of scales (any size from 
kitchen scales to those suitable for weighing 
letters and small packages) may be awarded 
to the one with the most correct list. 


I shall be pores to have you write to me about your good times or to help you 
plan your home parties if you would like me to make some suggestions. 


If I can tell other girls through this 


page what you have done I should be glad to send a new dollar bill—or maybe a check for a larger amount — 


in return, 


TO PRIZE GAME CONTESTANTS: Our last prize offer for games brought us 2400 manuscripts. 


_ VIRGINIA HUNT. 
It has 


taken some time to reach a decision on so many, but I take pleasure now in making the following awards: 
FIRST PRIZE, $50—F. Ursula Payne, New York 
SECOND PRIZE, $30— Marie B. Kirschner, Pennsylvania 
THIRD PRIZE, $20—Elizabeth Barnhart, California 
OTHER PRIZES: $10 each—Fannie Kimzey, Mississippi; Nannie Brown, Missouri; Esther Harrison, District 


of Columbia; Mrs, Edwin A. Whiting, Maine; L. A. Buzbee, Massachusetts. 


$5 each —Gertrude M. Crook, 


New Jersey; Hattie Summerfield, Illinois; Mrs. A. J. Taylor, California; Mrs. J. P. Roger, North Carolina; 


N. Cleary, Georgia; M. M. Andrews, 
F. G. Beatty, Georgia; Mrs. E. B. Erb, Canada. 


New Jersey; Martha H. Brown, Oklahoma; Mrs. B. R. Grimes, Kansas; 


PRIZE GAME EDITOR. 





























Bonbons and 
Chocolates 


The word eéy4-7 on a 


box of candy means more 
than that it was made by 
CAiylrs. It has come to 
mean a standard of good- 
ness and delicacy that 
every candy lover uses 
when thinking of confec- 
tionery. 

The quality of any prod- 
uct that bears the name 


Aaylrs is sufficiently de- 
scribed. If it is chéy4r 


it is already well known, 
vouched for, sure to please 
and always in good taste. 


This Booklet will 


Interest You! 


A little book has just been published 
that is a modern business romance. 

It’s the story of a young man who 
started in business for himself, making 
candy in the back of his father’s bake- 
shop. Facing the difficulty of where 
to find a market for his product, he de- 
termined to make his candy so good that 
it would sell itself. The book tells how 
he first distributed samples from house 
to house, and later, when he set out to 
sell his candy from a wagon, the demand 
its quality produced was so great that 
he could not supply it. 

This is but a hint of the fascinating 
story of the beginning in 1874 of what 
is today the great Huyler business — 
governed now, as in the beginning, by 
the same principle—to make every 
Huyler product so good that it will 
sell itself. 








Booklet Mailed You 


on Request 


To get the name of the Huyler 
agent nearest you and the inter- 
esting Huyler story —how purity 
and quality are assured in all 
Huyler products—write us today. 


% 64 IRVING PLACE 
NEW YORK 


F. DeKLYN HUYLER 
President 
DAVID HUYLER 
Treasurer and Manager of Manufacturing 
COULTER D. HUYLER 
Secretary and Manager of Stores 


54 Huyler Stores in the United States 
and Canada 


SALES AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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The Leading American 
Seed Catalog for 1912 
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A Bricut New Book or 178 Paces,—it 
is known as ‘‘ THE SILENT SALESMAN” of the 
World’s Largest Mail-Order Seed Trade. 
It tells the plain truth about the Best Seeds 
that can be grown,—as proved at our famous 
FORDHOOK FARMs,—the largest, most com- 
plete Trial Grounds in America. Handsomely 
bound with covers lithographed in nine col- 
ors it shows, with the colored plates (also in 
nine colors) Six Novelties and Specialties in 
unequaled Vegetables, and Nine Beautiful 
New Flowers, including the most Superb 
““SPENCER’ SWEET PEAs. We now first 
introduce a distinct new type of Sweet Peas 
for 1912, which will surely create a furore 
among Sweet Pea Lovers everywhere! 


With hundreds of illustrations from 
photographs and carefully written descrip- 
tions it is a SAFE GUIDE to success in the 
garden and should be consulted by every 
one who plants seeds, whether for pleasure 
or profit. It is mailed FREE to all who 
appreciate QUALITY IN SEEDs. Shall we 
mail You a copy? If so, kindly name The 
Ladies’ Home Journal and write TO-DAY! 


W. Atlee Burpee & Co. 
Burpee Buildings, Philadelphia 


FERRYS 


To grow the finest 
flowers and most 


luscious vegeta- 

bles, plant the best seeds. 
Ferry’s Seeds are best because 
Bay never failin yield or quality. 
Ihe best gardeners and farmers 
everywhere know Ferry’s seeds 
to be the highest standard of 
quality yet attained. For sale 
every where. 


FERRY’S 1912 Seed Annual 


Free on request 
D. M. FERRY & CO., 
Detroit, Mich. 


$120 ‘ive SEEDS 
FerOnly LOS 


1Pkt. Asters, Floral Park Mixture 
1 Pkt. Pansies, Extra Giant Mixed 
1 Pkt. Carnations, Finest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Star Flower, a Novelty 

1 Pkt. Mignonette, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Alyssum, Carpet of Snow 
1 Pkt. Poppy, Double Carnation Fld. 
1 Pkt. Candytuft, Sweet Scented 
1 Pkt. Petunia, Finest Mixed 

1 Pkt. Portulacca, Choicest Mixed 
1 Pkt. Summer Cypress (Burning 

Bush) 

1 Pkt. Sweet Pea, Large Fld. Mixed 
We will send the above 12 packets of 
First Class tlower seeds, our new illus- 
trated Garden Anoual, andaduebill giving 
you your moneyback, all for} 0c postpaid. 


J. ROSCOE FULLER & CO., Box 405, Floral Park, N.Y. 




























bloom for everybody. They 
grow well in poorest soil, 
bloom all season, require 
> little petting. Our new Giant 
Flowering Sorts never disappoint. 


We will send 
or 10c 5 large packets 


all different colors. 


SWEET PEAS 


are everybody’s favorite. We will 
send 5 packets, differ- 
ent eam and colors For 10c 
FREE: Our beautiful 130-page catalogue. 
* Contains hundreds of pictures 
from photographs, colored plate and many 
‘ helpful cultural directions. Offers quality 
seeds, bulbs, plants, shrubs, trees, etc. 
Write for your free copy to-day. 


LIVINGSTON SEED CO. 
120 High St., Columbus, Ohio 















ay I Trim Your Hat? 


By Ida Cleve Van Auken 


RE you in doubt which kind of a hat to wear with a particular dress, or have you a hat which 
you cannot decide how to trim? If so write to me telling me just what you would like to know, 
inclosing a stamped, addressed envelope, and I shall be glad to help you out with suggestions. 
Address Miss Ida Cleve Van Auken, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





























This Hat, When Finished, Cost $4.60 


WANT a hat suitable for every-day office wear. AS 

I must go out in all kinds of weather neither the hat 
nor the materials can be of a perishable nature, I 
have a crushable velours and do not want a severe, 
tailored hat, but something more dressy in character, 
as occasionally I stay in town for the theater or a 
lecture. I am of medium height, have chestnut hair 
and gray eyes. What kind of hat would you advise 
me to wear with an Oxford-gray cheviot suit and a 
dark greentopcoat? I cannot afford tospend more than 
five dollars. BuSY BOOKKEEPER. 


HIS is the kind of hat that we all need, 
evidently, for many letters of the same 
nature have come to me this month. It is 
an important thing, in buying a hat of this 
character, to see that the material of the hat 
is substantial. A scratch felt in one of the 
blocked forms makes a good wearing hat. Do 
not be tempted by the cheap velvet and silk 
covered forms, for while this kind of hat may 
have a better appearance while new it soon 
loses its shape and seldom wears satisfactorily. 
The hat which is illustrated here is sug- 
gestive of the old-fashioned poke, but with 
more gracefully modified lines. The crown is 
smaller and the brim turns slightly upward in 
the back, to give a pretty glimpse of the hair. 
By-the-way, have you noticed, girls, how all of 
the hats are lifted higher on the head—not 
off the head, mind you, but fitting the crown 
of the head— instead of falling down over our 
ears? Itis a pleasing change, and how much 
more becoming our hats are with soft waves of 
hair showing all around underneath than when 
scarcely a wisp was visible. If you find that 
the crown of your hat is too large to fit the head 
in this way .set in a halo band, or often a 
narrow strip of velvet folded several times and 
sewed around the inner head size will prevent 
the hat from slipping down on the head. 


| LACK is always best taste for a hat that 

is to be worn with different colored suits, 
withthe trimmings in all black ora combination 
of black and white. Many girls have quills or 
flowers of different colors to wear with differ- 
ent colored dresses, and this changing of the 
trimming is an easy matter when a hat is 
trimmed simply. Flowers, as you know, are 
always lovely, but the really good quality 
flowers of silk or velvet are too expensive for 
most of us, and the cheaper ones are not worth 
buying for constant wear in wintry weather. 
Fortunately we can all wear flowers now, for 
among the newest conceits in millinery this 
year are worsted roses, happily suiied for 
trimming felt or velvet hats, and made of thick, 
soft eiderdown wool in various colors. They 
are made in the simplest stitches, which any 
one can follow. 

The hat illustrated here is trimmed with a 
large rose and a small bud made of white 
eiderdown wool, although any other color 
could be substituted. Only one skein of eider- 
down wool is required. This will cost thirty- 
five cents. A spray of leaves may be bought 
for seventy-five cents, and the hat for three 
dollars and fifty cents, leaving more than 
enough out of five dollars for the hat lining. 
For the heart of the rose use yellow wool cut 
in short pieces tied tightly through the center, 
or draw the stem and center from an old rose. 
I will be glad to send you the directions for 
crocheting the roses if you wish them. 





























Worsted Rose, Bud and Center 


Questions About Hats 


Not Too Old for a Feathered Hat 

I am forty-five years of age and my daughter 
wants me toget a large, black, feather-trimmed 
hat for best, to wear with my plum-colored 
tailored suit. Am I too old, or would you 
advise a toque? Mrs. W. E. SmitH. 

There is no reason why you should not wear 
a medium-sized hat, with the brim rolling 
slightly on the left side, trimmed with feathers. 
Arrange the feathers flat around the base of 
the crown, with asingle standing plume sweep- 
ing toward the back. I am mailing you an 
illustration. 


Pattern for a Plush School Hat 

Mother gave me an old plush cape. Could 
I use it for a school hat, and have you a 
pattern? MARJORIE. 

Yes, indeed, your mother’s plush cape would 
make a charming as well as a useful hat for 
school wear. We can supply you with a pat- 
tern (No. 6394) fora small hat with rolled brim 
and melon-shaped crown, or with a pattern 
(No. 6396) for a wide-brim sombrero hat. The 
price of each pattern is ten cents. 


How to Make a Fur Toque 


I have an old-fashioned mink-fur scarf, short 
and very narrow. Howcan [ use it in making 
a toque? EvizABetH F.M. 

Combine velveteen or corduroy with your 
fur for the crown and facings. A bowl-shaped 
or dome frame without a standing brim is most 
desirable for a fur hat. Make a full tam-o’- 
shanter crown large enough to extend within 
a couple of inches of the edge of the brim. 
Sew a narrow bias muslin binding around the 
edge of the toque, and then finish with a deep 
facing of velvet. Rip your mink scarf and lay 
the skin out flat. If the fur is matted comb 
gently with an iron or a nickel comb and beat 
with a thin cane-stick to make the fur fluffy. 
Sew it on the hat around the lower part, cover- 
ing the raw edges of the velvet. Join the fur 
where it will be least noticed, or where the 
trimming is to be placed. You may use a sin- 
gle ostrich plume, feather fantasie or a cluster 
of small roses as a trimming. I will gladly 
send you a pattern for the tam-o’-shanter 
crown. 


To Prevent Fingers Marking Velvet 


In covering a hat with velvet how can I pre- 
vent finger-marks on the pile? MILLINER. 

V elvet must be handled very carefully, as 
the pile is easily marked. Where it is possible 
lay another piece of velvet face downward 
under the fingers in holding the hat. In this 
way the velvet will be unmarked. 

Wire Support for a Broken Feather 

The stem of my lovely ostrich plume is 
broken. Will you please tell me what I 
can do? Mary M. M. 

Sew a wire support along the under side of 


the stem, with buttonhole stitches taken a 
couple of inches apart. 


Cleanin2 a White Velours Hat 

My white veiours hat is soiled. Will you 
please tell me how to clean it? IsaBEL M. 

Make a mixture of French chalk and pow- 
dered magnesia and rub well into the felt. Put 
the hat away for several days in a dark place, 
and then brush it thoroughly. If the hat is 
not perfectly clean repeat the process. 
Warm Wool Cap for Baby 

I want to knit my year-old baby a warm 
hood out of Angorawool. Please give me direc- 
tions for knitting a plain cap with a turned- 
over front band. Mrs. GERALD G. R. 

If you will send me a stamped, addressed 
envelope I will send you the directions you 
wish, as I cannot spare the space to print them 
in this column. 


How to Willow an Ostrich Plume 

I have several old feathers. Could I use 
them for a willow plume, and if so will you 
please tell me how? YouTHFut MILLINER. 


Yes, any one can willow an ostrich plume, 
but it is a very tedious process. At least three 
extra feathers are required. The flues are 
pulled from the stems of the extra feathers and 
tied to each frond of the feather to be willowed. 
The more sections you knot to a single feather 
the more handsome the finished plume will be. 


The Way to Make a French Fold 

Will you please tell me howI can make a 
French fold to use on my velvet hat? I have 
tried without success. Mrs. C. R. S. 

To make a French fold cut the velvet or silk 
three times the width of the desired fold. Fold 
one-third of this width up on the wrong side, 
then fold down over this the remaining side, 
after turning in its raw edge. Slip-stitch this 
to the under thickness, being careful not to 
stitch through. 


To Freshen Black Moiré Ribbon 

I have some lovely black moiré ribbon 
which is rain-spotted and creased. Please 
tell me how I can clean it, as I want to use it 
in retrimming a hat. BLANCHE S. 

Brush the ribbon thoroughly and then 
sponge it with a solution made of a quart of 
coffee and a teaspoonful of ammonia. Roll 
the ribbon over a bottle, and, while still damp, 
press iton the wrong side with a hot iron over 
a white muslin cloth. 
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| PHILIPSBORN’S 
Spring Fashion Book 


Absolutely FREE To You « 


Send your name and 
address today for your 
copy of this splendid 
style publication which 
contains a host of won- 
derfullybeautiful new “ 
Spring styles at very 
moderate prices. ad 


Be sure to re- 4 
serve yourcopy 4 
today. Ask for ; 
Book No. 901, 


The Underwear ¥ 
offer shown here §{ 
is an example of 
the very attract- 
ive values offered 
throughout this 
catalog. 


5317 An Ideal 


Combination 
Suit for you—Corset 
Cover and Drawers } 
of all over very new | 
and dainty floral and 


eyelet embroid- 
ery. Price . - 98c 
5318 pope =! Cover | 
an rt. 
Pricé. 2 8. “98 
Postage 10c extra. 
Send Your 
Order Today 
Money refunded 
if you don’t say this 
is the most won- 


derful bargain ever 
offered. 































Have you 
bought all your 


THIS > "a Sa 

Was, Ae COMBINATION p bs 
tet oe send yous I/F 
ea 
PHILIPSBORN 











| The Outer Garment House—212-216 W. Adams St., Chicago | 


ABLAC 


face PowveR 
6 PERFECT BEAUTY } 
a 








ssures the poise which comes from knowing 
youappear at your best. Thousands of women 
gain that confidence by using LABLACHE. 
It beautifies the delicate tissues 
and gives the skin that velvety 


appearance which imparts the 
desired touch of refinement. 


Refuse substitutes. 


They may be dangerous. Flesh, 
White, Pink or Cream, 50c. a 
box of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10 cts. fora sample box. 


BEN. LEVY Co., 
French Perfumers 
Dept. A, 125 Kingston Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 














Perfection 
in Fitting 
when you use an 


ACME 
Automatic 
Adjustable Dress Form 


Simplicity of Adjustment the Keynote 


By a twist of the wrist the three 
little wheels, located at the top of the 
Form, AUTOMATICALLY ADJUST 
the Form to the desired shape, style or 
size, and there is no woman’s figure that 
the ACME AUTOMATIC ADJ UST- 
ABLE DRESS FORM cannot adjust 
itself to, 

Write to-day for latest catalogue and 
price list, showing all styles, and sizes of 
ACME DRESS FORMS. 


Ellanam Adjustable Dress Form Co. 
Suite 638, 500 Fifth Ave, New York City 


 Vium’’ 


takes all the odor 
out of perspiration 


25c at drug- and department-stores. 
If your dealer hasn’t “ Mum,” send us his 
nameand 25cents, and we’ll send it postpaid. 


MUM MFG CO i106 Chestnut St Philadelphia 



























are the best. On"their own roots. Express paid 
under a special plan. Growing plants delivered 
REE, anywhere. Satisfaction and safe arrival 
guaranteed. 61 years’ experience. Write for1912 
. * ” 
“Dingee Guide to Rose Culture 
Mostreliable Rose Catalogue-106 pages. Mailed 
FREE. Describesand prices nearly 1,000 Rosesand 
other plants; tells how to grow them; best flower 
and vegetable seeds. Estab. 1850. 70 greenhouses. 


The Dingee & Conard Co., Box 28, West Grove, Pa. 








Candy Recipes Free 
Send for this Home Recipe Book today-.Gives 
recipes of favorite candies and new wayto avoid 
““failures.’” Book free for asking. Send postal. 
TAYLOR INSTRUMENT COMPANIES 
Avenue D Rochester, New York 
-40 Beautifully 


WEDDING 100m ce. 


including envelopes. Express Paid. Each additional 50, $1.10. 
100 finest engraved calling cards $1.00. Write for Free Samples 
and club rates, Royal Engraving Co., $14 Walnut St., Phila. 
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Test of the Tub 


leaves Burson Stockings as it found 
them—perfect in shape and style— 
the only stockings knit to cling to the 
figure and fit without a seam. 


BURSON 
Fashioned Hose 


are knit by the only machines in the 
world that weave the fit into the 
stocking and shape it with every 
stitch. The ordinary ‘‘seamless’’ kind 
is just pressed into shape which comes 
out in the first wash. 

In addition to regular sizes and the 
extra sizes for stout women, the Bur- 
son line includes a stocking called the 
“SYLPH.” Thiscomesinall lengths of 
foot, but both the foot and the 
leg are knit narrower to suit 
the slender figure. 









Burson stockings 
are the only ones in * 
the world that give 
perfect fit and style 
without the uncom- 
fortable seam. 


Prices: In fine 
mercerized, lisle 
or cotton, 75, 50, 
35, 25 and 19 
cents. At all deal- 
ers, Or write us. 


BURSON KNITTING COMPANY 
Rockford, Illinois 


THE BURSON 


THE OTHERS 





FOR INFANTS AND CHILDREN 


Puts on like a coat. 
No Pins—No Buttons. 
Double - breasted 
over Abdomen— 


| IT WON’T WORK UP 





Because 


It Ties Below Curve 
| <—€K of Abdomen 


Smooth in back—no 
bands or buttons—only 
twistless tape used. 


Packed in Purity Package 


Ask your Dealer or send 
Postal for Booklet with 
sizes and prices. 


EARNSHAW KNITTING CO. 
1201 Jackson Blvd., Chicago 








en Sy — 
PROTECT BABY’S MATTRESS 


with Stork Sheeting. Will not sweat or irritate 
the tenderest skin. Contains no rubber. White, 
dainty, pliable. Easily cleansed. Per yard 36 
inches wide, $1.00; 54 inches wide, $1.50. 

t+ the Genuine. STORK is our registered 
trade-mark and exclusive property. Insist on seeing 
it on the goods you buy. If your dealer hasn't 
STORK goods we will mail them on receipt of price, 
FREE for your dealer’s name, a baby sponge bag 
made of Stork Sheeting. Also booklet. 

THE STORK CO., Dept. 1-E, Boston, Mass. 
Pt Also makers of Stork Pants, Stork Baby Shoes and 


STORK SHEETING 


50 CALLING CARDS FROM ENGRAVED PLATE $1 00 
Money with order. Latest and most approved e 
style of engraving; a gift amy one would appreciate. Also wed- 
ding invitations and announcements. Dept. 16. 

UNION BANE NOTE COMPANY 
10th & Central F. D. CRABBS, Prest. Kansas City, Mo. 


o 






















must be registered before they are six months old. 


The Young Mothers’ Guide 


. By Emelyn Lincoln Coolidge, M.D. 


HE Young Mothers’ Registry gives monthly instruction to mothers about the care of their babies. 


Babies 
On receipt of a stamped, addressed envelope Doctor 


Coolidge will forward registry blanks, which must be filled out and returned. Advice on the care, feeding, etc., 


of the babies will then be mailed every month, 


Questions about older babies will be answered in The Journal, or by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is 


The Young 
Mothers’ Registry 


cr E of the first members 
of the Young Mothers’ 
Registry is the boy repre- 
sented in the photograph 
below. He is now two years 
old and must be discharged 
from membership, but I 
shall always be glad to hear 
about him. His mother 
entered him in the Registry 
when he was four months 
old, and every month she 
sent in a neat report until 
the child was one year old; 
then she sent a report every 
three months, until at the 
age of two the final diet list 
was sent to her and the little 
boy was discharged. 


inclosed. Address all letters to Doctor Coolidge in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 





What Youngs 
Mothers Ask Me 


Woolen Tights or Leggings ? 


Please tell me if my little 
girl of eight needs to wear 
leggings when she plays in 
the snow this winter. 

A Country MOTHER. 

I think knit woolen tights 
would be better than regular 
leggings, as these would keep 
the upper part of her legs 
warmer, 


What is Best for Croup? 
My three-year-old girl has 
croup quite often during the 
winter. I give her medicine 
prescribed by our doctor, 





There are now more than 
two thousand Registry 
babies. The Registry will be 
continued on the same plan 
during 1912, but it is grow- 
ing so rapidly that I must 
insist On all its rules being 
carefully complied with. 
Here are the rules: 

Only babies under the age 
of six months will be ad- 
mitted; this is necessary in 


she is. 


household,” 





From a Registry Mother 


“This is a snapshot of our 
baby Bessie, who was under 
your care all of last year. 
She is now 23 months old, 
weighs 32 pounds, and is 34 
inches tall, Youwill see ata 


glance what a ‘ 
She is just our fat, 
jolly, curly-headed daughter, 
and the pet of the whole 


but it often takes some time 
toact. Kindly tell me what 
you advise should be done 
in such cases. Mrs. L. 


Inhalations of steam are 
best to use in a case of croup. 
If you have not a regular 
croup-kettle a tea-kettle with 
the spout elongated by stiff 
paper or cardboard may be 
used. A tent should be 


little Jumbo’ 








order to give them a fair start 
in life; the younger they 
are admitted the better for the babies. They 
may remain in the Registry until they are two 
years old. When a mother wishes to have her 
baby belong to the Registry she must send in 
his name, age and address, and ask for Registry 
blanks. This request must always be accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope; if 
this is omitted the blanks will not be sent. 
The mother must fill out the blank sent to 
her, asking any questions she may desire 
about the baby, and return the blank at once, 
accompanied by another stamped, addressed 
envelope. Onreceipt of this the questions will 
be answered and general advice or formulas 
sent. Until the blank is filled out completely 
questions cannot be answered. 

Each month when the questions are an- 
swered a monthly report blank will be mailed 
with the answers, so that the mother will have 
a blank form on which to report the next 
month. If these regular monthly reports are 
not sentin each month by the mother the baby’s 
namé cannot be kept in the Registry. The 
monthly reports should be sent as near the 
baby’s monthly birthday as possible, and 
always addressed to the Young Mothers’ Reg- 
istry, in care of THE LaApres’ HoME JouRNAL, 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

All these rules must be conformed with 
every month until the baby is one year old. A 
diet list will then be sent to the mother when 
she makes the report for the twelfth month, 
and during the second year a report only every 
three months is required. 


What the Registry Aims to Do 


S TO the advice given in the Registry, it 
consists of the general care and feeding 
of the baby and the hygiene of the nursery. 
The Registry does not give advice about medi- 
cines nor does it assume the care of really sick 
babies. To the best of my ability I try to keep 
the baby well. When any acute illness requiring 
medical treatment arises a physician must 
be called in. It is impossible to undertake 
the grave responsibility of a sick baby by mail. 
Hundreds of mothers have found this general 
guidance a great help, as the grateful letters 
and the photographs of plump, happy babies 
that come with every mail prove. Many 
mothers have found the Registry so great a 
help with the first baby that they have already 
entered the second child, and thus in num- 
bers of cases two members 
of one family are enrolled. 
The young mother is fast 
becoming educated, being no 
longer satisfied to follow the 
advice of well-meaning but 
inexperienced neighbors, but 
preferring to turn to a 
higher authority for help in 
solving nursery problems. 
Aphotograph ofeach baby 
when he joins the Registry 
and also photographs at dif- 
ferent stages of his develop- 
ment will be appreciated. 
Prospective mothers, 
while waiting for the little 
strangers, are advised to 
write Marianna Wheeler, in 
care of THe Lapres’ Home 
JOURNAL, as to their general 
care and clothing during this 
waiting period. The baby 
that comes into the world 
will be in better condition to 
join the Registry and have 
a really fair start in life. 





A Registry Boy 


made by draping sheets over 
the child’s crib, or letting her 
lie on a large bed with an open umbrella over 
her head and a sheet thrown over this. 


The Soft Spot on the Baby’s Head 


At what age does the soft spot on top of a 
baby’s head generally close? Is there cause for 
worry if-it remains open too long or closes too 
soonP Mrs. L. M. B. 

The average age for the fontanel to close is 
eighteen months, but there is quite a wide 
range in either direction. If it is wide open 
at the age of two, however, rickets is often 
present, and if it closes entirely before the 
baby is nine or ten months old there is a pos- 
sibility of some brain disorder, but no one can 
tell exactly about this without examining the 
individual child. 

To Keep Baby’s Chest and Arms Warm 

If a child sleeps in a sleeping-bag made from 
old crib blankets what can be done to keep 
the upper part of the chest and arms warm 
enough? Mrs. T. K. 

A sweater with very long sleeves, or a wool 
sack with long sleeves closed at the ends, so 
that the hands are covered, may be used. 
Adenoids Sometimes Return 


If adenoids have been removed do they ever 
grow again? My ten-year-old boy had his 
removed when three years old, but now he is 
breathing with his mouth open again and has 
so many colds that we fear the adenoids have 
returned. Mas. KB. 5. 

It is possible for adenoids to grow again, 
especially if the removal was not quite as com- 
plete as it might have been. I would advise 
you to have the boy examined by a nose and 
throat specialist as soon as possible. 

Young Children Often Stutter 

My little two-year-old boy has suddenly 
begun to stutter very badly. He talked for 
some months very well, and I do not see why 
he should begin to stutter now. What shall 
I do about it? WorRIED. 

I do not think you need be alarmed, as this 
is a common occurrence in children the age of 
your little boy. The speech is not very well 
established yet and is quite easily upset. Try 
to make him take deep breaths and repeat 
his sentences slowly, 2nd I 
think he will then outgrow 
the trouble. 


Veils Not Good for Babies 
Do you believe in veils for 
babies? Mrs. P. 
No, I do not. They get 
wet and are then cold and 
uncomfortable. 


Length of a Baby’s Dress 

Please tell me the length 
of dresses for a new baby 
that is expected in April, 
and give mea diet list for 
myself during the waiting 
period. EXPECTANT. 

The baby’s dresses should 
be twenty-six incheslong. If 
you will send Miss Wheeler 
a stamped, addressed envel- 
ope, with a request for a 
diet list for yourself, she will 
be glad to mail you one, as 
per note below. 





Advice to Prospective Mothers 


By Marianna Wheeler 
bers from prospective mothers are answered by mail. No questions of this character are answered in 
the magazine. Readers are welcome to write to Marianna Wheeler, in care of The Ladies’ Home Journal, 
Philadelphia, and she will take pleasure in giving any advice or answering any questions about the mothers 


themselves, but not about children, 


Miss Wheeler will also answer letters by mail about the clothes of prospective mothers. 
She will take pleasure in giving advice and suggesting patterns. 


kind will be answered in The Journal. 


No questions of this 


Each letter must be accompanied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 































































































Face to Face 
with this Problem? 


How to dress the children stylishly, 
serviceably, warmly, and at the same 
time keep the outlay within the means 
of the family purse. ISN’T THAT YOUR 
EVER RECURRING PROBLEM? 

Cheap clothing will never answer, be- 
cause it loses shape and looks, soon wears 
out and must be frequently replaced. 

Expensive wear cannot fill the bill, 
because no matter how desirable it may 
be, the prices are only within reach of 
the few. WHAT THEN? 

The only satisfactory answer to 
your problem is— Outfit Your 
Children from this Specialized 
Store. 

Among our stocks are stylish, well- 
made apparel at very low prices : —In- 
fants’ Long Slips for as little as 38 cts. 
Short Dresses as low as 50 cts. Children’s 
French Hand-made Caps for 48 cts. 
Children’s Coats from $5.00 up. Boys’ 
Wash Suits at $1.85. School Shoes for 
$2.50. School stockings, 25c. a pair. 

These and hundreds of other 
economical values are illustrated 
and described in our Winter Cat- 
alogue which lists everything, in 
largest variety, for the Complete 
Outfitting of Boys, Girls and 
Infants, in many economical, 
medium and luxurious qualities. 

WRITE, TODAY, for a free copy of this 
catalogue. When received, take time to 
study its contents, then order a few needed 
things, and see how promptly our Mail 
Order Service will deliver your purchases, 
and how well your children will look in 
them. If anything disappoints, return it at 
once for exchange; or get back your money. 


Please Address Dept. 1 


Fifth Ave. at Thirty-Fifth St. 


NEW YORK CITY 














































Every Prospective Mother 
Something new—only scientific garment of 
the kind ever invented. Combines solid com- 
fort and ease with ‘‘ fine form '’ and elegant ap- 
pearance in the home, on the street, and in society. 
— Always drapes evenly in front and back — no 


bulkiness — no draw-strings — no lacing — no ripping 
or basting — Can be worn the year round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you 
can buy the material and have them made at home. 


Send for our Fine Illustrated Book—‘‘Fine-Form 
Free Maternity Skirt’’—It's Free to every woman 
writing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advan- 
tages, styles, material, and cost. Gives opinions of phy- 
sicians, dressmakers, and users. Ten Days’ Free Trial. 
When you get our book, if your dealer has not yet been 
supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, make your 
selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garmentto yourorder. When you get it, wear it ten 
days, and if you don’t find it exactly as repre- 
sented, send it back and we will cheerfully refund 
every cent paid. Other Skirts —If not in need 
of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please 
you—same guarantee.— Illustrated book free. 


Which book shall we send? Write to-day to 
\, Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. A, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Make Narsing Easy 


Patent valve and inside ribs prevent 
collapsing. No swallowing air;no wind 
in stomach; no colic. A great relief to 
all mothers. 10c at alldruggists. Be sure 
to ask for Mizpah No. 46, 

A ‘‘Mizpah’’ Nipple to any mother sending 
us the names of 3 friends who have babies. 


The Walter F. Ware Co., Dept. H, Philadelphia 








Marcus Egyptian Dust Absorber 


combines all advantages of the various dustless dusters. 
It not only dusts, but polishes. Dust once absorbed 
cannot be shaken out, can only be removed by washing 
in hot water and soap. For sale everywhere. Price 
25 cents postpaid. 


M. H. MARCUS & BRO., Corp., Nepera Park, N.Y. 
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Tiled floors wed walls 
in the kitchen 


That cool, clean, inviting effect 
noticed so much in the kitchens of 
Europe is due to the plentiful use 
of tile. Tile practically lasts forever, 
is absolutely sanitary and lends itself 
to the most inviting color schemes. 
Americans do not use it because 
they have a false idea of its cost. 





Our booklet, ‘* Tiles for the Kitchen and 
Laundry,”’ corrects this false idea and tells 
some wonderfully interesting things about tile 
for both sanitary and decorative purposes. We 
have three other booklets: ‘‘’Tile for the Bath- 
room,”’ ‘* Tiles for Fireplaces,’’ ‘‘ Tiles on the 
Porch Floor,’’ which we send free to home 
builders. You would do well to read them 
before perfecting your plans. 


The Associated Tile Manufacturers 
1213 Seventh Avenue, Beaver Falls, Pa. 








GIVEN! 


Pillow Top and Back! 


This startling offer is made to introduce 
Richardson’s Grand Prize Embroidery Silk in 
every home in this country. Here is the newest 
thing in the very popular conventional design for 
pillow tops. It is of Russian Crash, the new material so 
admirably adapted to fine color combinations in silk embroid- 
ery. On this great offer we give you an entire pillow outfit 
positively free. It includes the following: 

One Pillow Top, Russian Crash, size 18 x 22 inches, with de- 
sign hand-tinted in color harmony; One Pillow Back; 
One Tlustrated Easy Lesson, showing every stitch in this 
design ; One Copy New 1912 Premium Art Book, illustrat- 
ing over 500 of the newest and most beautiful designs in 
silk embroidery. 


Richardson’s Silk 


We make this great free offer to you to introduce to you 
Richardson's Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk. We 
want you to know how beautifully you can do art embroidery 
with our assistance. All we ask of you is that you send us 
30c in stamps or silver to cover the regular retail price of six 
akeins of Richardson's Grand Prize Wash Embroidery Silk 
to commence work with, and postage on package. 

You will want this exceptional offer, which 
Send Now we make for introductory purposes. Write 
promptly, so that we can send you the entire pillow outfit 
positively free. Send only 30c to cover cost of six skeins of 
Richardson's Grand Prize Embroidery Silk to commence 
work with, and postage on entire outfit, and send us name 
of your dealer. Do not wait; send today for this attractive 
bargain—it will please you. 


RICHARDSON SILK CO. 


305-9 W. Adams Street, Dept. 2011, Chicago 














BABY OUTFITS AND PATTERNS 


My outfit of 30 long or 12 short pat- 
terns, full illustrated directions for 
making, materials to use, only 25c, with 
List of Baby’s First Needs. Will also 
send Free in plain envelope my beauti- 
ful catalog of 52 pages of garments from 
Birth to 17 years. Send now and save 
yourself Time, Money and Worry. Free 
elivery. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


MRS. ELLA JAMES, 100 Union Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Ree Sr 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of 
Stewart Hartshorn on label. 


Get “Improved,” no tacks required. 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers 


NO MONEY 


Just ask’ for a generous trial bottle; “*3-in-One’’ cleans and 
polishes all veneered and varnished surfaces; saves old fur- 
niture. Write 3 in One Oil Co., 41 Broadway, New York. 



























CORRECT SPEAKING 
AND WRITING 


By John Louis Haney,Ph.D. 


Professor of English in the Central High School, Philadelphia 


NOTE—Doctor Haney will be glad to answer any 
inquiries by mail, provided a stamped envelope with 
the inquirer’s address is inclosed. Address all letters 
to Dr. John L. Haney, in care of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Philadelphia. 


The Sign of the Possessive 


Will you please tell me where to place the 
apostrophe in the possessive plural? Are 
“THe LapiEs’ Home JourNAL” and “The 
Children’s Magazine” both correctly written? 
Why do they differ? READER. 


Both possessive forms quoted by you are cor- 
rect. The rule is that when the plural form 
ends in ‘‘s”’ the possessive plural is formed by 
adding an apostrophe alone, but when the 
plural does not end in “‘s’’ add an apostrophe 
followed by “s.’”’ Compare ‘‘women’s and 
girls’ suits” and “men’s and boys’ clothing,” 
all of which are correctly written. 


A Piece of One’s Mind 


Is it correct to use such an expression as ‘‘T 
gave her a piece of my mind,” meaning that 
I talked sharply to her? | a A 


This expression is a popular idiom. There is 
no good reason why you should not use it. It 
has been condemned by one purist as “‘ psycho- 
logically indefensible,” by which he probably 
means that giving other people a piece of one’s 
mind is a form of generosity in which few can 
afford to indulge. 


The Word “Idea” 


I hear Americans constantly pronouncing 
the word “‘idea”’ as if it were ‘“‘idear” with a 
very distinct ‘‘r” at the end. Is there any 
justification for this? MAYFAIR. 


To balance the group who constantly say 
“jdear” there is another group perhaps 
equally large who never get further than 
“idee” in their effort to say “idea.” Both 
pronunciations are incorrect. Mr. Henry 
James, in his lecture on ‘‘The Question of 
Our Speech,” spoke strongly against the 
American pronunciations ‘‘idear,’’ ‘‘ vanillar”’ 
(it is usually ‘“‘vaneller”’), ‘‘popper,’’ ‘“‘mom- 
mer,” “‘Californiar,” etc. He remarked that 
the sound ‘‘r” gets “terribly little rest’ among 
our‘people, especially in the ‘‘ boundless West.” 
Some of our Western friends will probably feel 
inclined to say that Mr. James should have 
given the two “‘r’s” in “‘terribly” (as well as 
the other letters) a rest when he framed that 
sentence. 


Those Troublesome Verbs 

T have great difficulty in using certain verbs. 
Will you please tell me which of the following 
are correct: (1) The book is lying (laying) on 
the table. (2) I seen (saw) him yesterday. 
(3) She rang (rung) off suddenly. (4) He 
sung (sang) very well. B. B. D. 


(1) Lying. (2) Saw. (3) Rang. (4) Sang. 


‘ 


‘Ie” and “ Ei” 

Is there any fixed rule for pronouncing ‘‘ie”’ 
and “ei”? Is “ie” always pronounced like 
long “e” and “ei” like long ‘‘i”’? M.R. 


The Groups 


The words receive, freight, seize, friend, vein, 
mischief, sieve and view are enough “excep- 
tions” to prove that thereis no such rule. It is 
true that the group “‘ie”’ is usually pronounced 
like long ‘‘e.” 


“Him” or “He’’? 
Which is the correct form of this sentence: 


“T refer to Milton, (him or he) who wrote 
‘Paradise Lost’’’? G. B. 


If you must write such an awkward sen- 
tence you can at least appease the grammarian 
by writing: “I refer to Milton, him who wrote 
‘Paradise Lost.’”” Why not write: “I refer 
to Milton, the author of ‘Paradise Lost’’’? 


“Conceit” and “ Vanity” 
Is it correct to say “‘That girl is conceited” 
when we mean that she is vain? <A. L. W. 


The dictionaries usually define ‘‘conceited”’ 
and ‘‘vain’’ as synonymous, but there is a 
difference. between them. ‘Conceit’” sug- 
gests a high opinion of one’s personality or 
attainments, whether that opinion is justified 
or not. ‘‘Vanity” also suggests pride in self, 
but a pride that seeks the admiration of others. 
“*Conceit’’ may be based on mental or social 
qualification; ‘“‘vanity” is more likely to pro- 
ceed from physical charm. A ‘“‘conceited”’ 
girl may be careless of her personal appearance, 
but a “‘vain” girl would necessarily be neat. 
A “conceited”? girl may not care what her 
friends think of her; a ‘“‘ vain”’ girl is distressed 
if she fails to win the favorable attention for 
which she craves. 


“ Old-Fashion” or “Old-Fashioned”? 


Which is correct, ‘‘an old-fashion revival” 
or “an old-fashioned revival”? Please tell 
why. Co 

“Old-fashioned”? is. correct because the 
adjective means fashioned in the old manner 
or style. ‘An old-fashioned revival” is cor- 
rectly a revival in the manner of former days; 
“fan old-fashion revival”? means a revival of 
those fashions that formerly prevailed. 


A Question of Number 

Upon being asked the question, ‘‘ Whose 
cattle broke the corral?” I answered “It was 
Fish’s cattle,” and I was told that I should 
have said ‘‘ They were Fish’s cattle.””, Was my 
answer absolutely incorrect? A. B®. 

Your answer was quite as correct as the 
suggested form. “It was:Fish’s cattle” lays 
more stress upon the incident; ‘‘They were 
+Fish’s cattle” directs more attention to the 
cattle. The essential part of the answer is the 
name “Fish,” and both answers give equal 
emphasis to that name. 
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This Soap Pays 
for Itself 


You can save an hour every wash-day morning, by using 


P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap. 


By using it every day in the week, you can save many 
more hours. 


That is how P. AND G.—The White Naphtha Soap pays 
for itself—in time saved. 

P. anD G.—The White Naphtha Soap washes clothes in 
a new way, a simpler, easier, quicker, better way than that 
followed by the majority of women. 


This new way of washing clothes differs from the old- 
fashioned way in this respect: The soap— not you— does 
the work. No boiling! No hard rubbing! But the clothes 
are beautifully clean. 

You can use hot, cold or lukewarm water with P. AND G.— 
The White Naphtha Soap. But lukewarm water is best. 
It gives the best results with the least discomfort. 


You owe it to yourself to try P.AND G.—The White 
Naphtha Soap. 


If your grocer does not sell it, we will thank you to let us 
have his name and address. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


It will Pay Particular Women 


TO SEE OUR 


499 
EXCLUSIVE DESIGNS 


Of Imported and American Fabrics consisting of the best efforts of the foremost 
Foreign and American Looms. 


Beautiful designs in white and colored Mercerized cotton fabrics 
Lorraine Crystal Cloth and Egyptian Tissue 
Wilcox’s Exclusive Indanthrene Designs Irish Linen direct 
from Belfast 
Wilcox’s Exclusive Hand-Embroidered Swiss from St. Gall 


Exclusive designs from the best silk looms of America 


And many other beautiful novelties not to be found in any other assortment. We 
claim that our line is the best collection of its kind ever shown the 
American Woman, and we are sure it will pay you to look at the samples when 
our representative calls upon you. If for any reason our representative fails to 
call upon you [and you would like to see our line], please inform us and we will 
instruct her to call. 

WE WANT GOOD RESPONSIBLE WOMEN to represent us 

in unoccupied territory. You can work all or part of the time. 

$10 to $35 per week can be made. It costs you nothing to 

start, we furnish samples FREE. Write us for particulars before 

some one else gets the agency. 


The W. H. Wilcox Co. 


Established 1898 Binghamton, N. Y. 





If you live in a small town, where we have no representative, and want to see our 
line for yourself and some of your friends, it will pay you to write us for particulars. 



































ASD Should be Kept 
Warm with Soft 


‘‘Non-Nettle”’ 


FLANNELS 


Ordinary flannels are apt to 
cause irritation and suffering 


3 that baffle mother and doctor. 
* “Non-Nettle White Flannels” 
are the cleanest, softest, smooth- 
est, finest, best wearing, best wash- 
ing flannels made. (25c to $1.00 a 
\ yd.) We sell direct to mothers. 
i Beware of substitutes and _ imitations. 
4 “Non-Nettle” is stamped every half yard 
on selvage. We do not sell to dealers. 


Send for Free Sample Case 


and receive samples of Flannels, Antiseptic Di- 
aper, Rubber Sheeting, complete lines of Baby 
White Goods, Dimities, Long Cloth, Etc. Also 
illustrated catalogue showing 50 styles of White 
Embroidered Flinnels, Complete Infants’ Out- 
fits, Separate Garments, Rubber Goods, Baskets 
and hundreds of needful articles for expectant mothers 
and the new baby. All free. No advertising on wrapper. 

For 25 cents we will include a complete set of 
] Modern Paper Patterns for baby’s first ward- 
f robe that would cost $1.50 if bought separately. 
| Write at once or save this advertisement. 


| THE LAMSON BROS. CO., 345 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio | 
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No boy wants imitation 
underwear. 
See that it has the labe 


shown below. 
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Sold Everywhere 


BOYS’ 
Two-piece Suits 25¢ 


per garment 
Boys’ Union Suits, 50c 
MEN’S 


Shirts & Drawers 
Any Style 50c 


Men’s Union Suits, $1 
Chalmers Knitting Co. 
> Amsterdam, N. Y. 
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The 


Illinois Training School for Nurses 
509 Honore Street, Chicago 


FOUNDED IN 1880 
Connected with Cook County and 
Chicago Lying-in Hospital 


Offers to young women a three years’ course of 
unexcelled, practical and theoretical training in 
Cook County Hospital, of 1,300 beds, including 
large children’s and contagious departments. 
Special obstetrics in Lying-in Hospital. Private 
duty in private institutions. Practical courses in 
Dietetics, Physical Culture and Massage. Six 
Scholarships. Monthly payments during entire 
training. Commodious Nurses’ Home, 
Address the Superintendent. 

















From Your 
Old 
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Feathers 


Write for 
Prices 







Send us your old Ostrich feathers and " 
from them we will make a magnificent Willow 





“— _ Peckham’s, 629 Washington Avenue, St. Louis, Mo. 


Peckham’s Make 
‘{ Willow Ostrich Plumes | 


Plume, faultlessly curled and dyed your favorite shade— 
guaranteed to look as well and to hold its shape and color 
and wear as long as any Willow Plume you can buy from a 
dealer at three or four times the cost. If prices are not satis- 
factory feathers will be returned at our expense. Reference: 
Central National Bank. The work of our Dyeing, Cleaning 
and Curling department cannot be equaled. Write for prices. 
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delighted. Cheapest for fathers. 


and learn about the best stocking made. 


x 


FAY “Ideal” Skas* 
Button at waist. Save supporters. Easiest ad- 
justed. No wrinkles. Stay up smooth. Fit fine, 


feel fine, wear fine. Save darning. Most comfort- 
able summer or winter. Children pleased. Mothers 


PAT) 


eS: 
New: 


Wealso make regular lengths with same superior yarns, 
dyes and wear. Both styles for men, women, boys and 
girls. Where no dealer sent postpaid on receipt of price. 
Satisfaction or money back. Write for free folder now 


The Fay Stocking Co., Box 104, Elyria, O. 





SAM’L FRENCH, 28 W. 38th Street, New York 
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Young Women 
njoy the hotel life 


California 


here is a romance for the young in this land 
that is young. There’s a sparkle to pleasure 


and a zest to life. 


With the mountains at your 


back and the sea at your feet, with the skies soft 
and the air invigorating, with youth in your blood 
and life to be lived—it would be a pity, indeed, 
not to spend one glorious winter in California. 


And certainly the best way to go is on the 


Los Angeles 
Limited 


When you 


on all trains. 





, 


Set 


Electric block signals. 


D-287 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY. 
W. G. NEIMYER, General Agent, 

D-73 W. Jackson Boulevard, CHICAGO, ILL. 
A.J. DUTCHER, Gen. Agt., D-315 N.9thSt., St.Louis ey 
GERRIT FORT, Pass’r Traffic Mer., Union Pacific R. R., 

1440 Dodge St., OMAHA, NEBRASKA (50) 


ToL a 
titty nite OP . 
. ——— SS 


It gives you a great motion picture of the 
country in which you live. 
reception room of the Observation Car and 
the 2,300-mile film unrolls beneath your 
feet, you realize as never before the mag- 
nificence of America. 


As you sit in the 


go, travel over the 


Chicago & Northwestern 


Union Pacific 


SALT LAKE ROUTE 


Excellent dining cars 


Stop over at Salt Lake City if 


you wish and see some wonderful Western 
scenery and a most interesting city. 


J. B. DE FRIEST, General Eastern Agent, UNION 
PACIFIC 
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WINSLOW'S 










Dainty Ska: 
Strong and Sharp 


Worthy to grace milady’s foot. 
Put on in a jiffy and held se- 
curely by strap and clamp. 
Light and graceful. 

Beautifully designed, sturdil 
built and handsomely finished. 
Famous for fifty years, and 
worn in eyery country where 
women skate. - : foe Poe 
Winslow's Hockey Skates have no superiors. | 
By our original process of tempering, the run- | 
ners are diamond-hard. Better than the best 
Canadian. Models for every class of skaters i 
~young and old. Each the product of the © 


world’s largest skate factory. 


Siate 
THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 4 


Winslow’s Roller Skates are every- 
where famous. Catalogues free. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG, CO. 
Factory and Main Olfices: Worcester, Mass., U.S.A. | 
Sales Rooms: New York, 84 Chambers St. : 

Stocks to be found at LONDON, 8 Long Lane, E. C.; 

PARIS, 64 Avenue de la Grande Armee; BERLIN: 


SYDNEY and BRISBANE, Australia; DUNEDIN, 
AUCKLAND and WELLINGTON, New Zealand. 
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Guaranteed 
Water Bottles 


73 
The “*Kantleek’’ Hot Water Bottle 
is made so carefully that it will give 
you good service long after the 
ordinary water bottle is worn out. 

The ‘‘Kantleek” is positively te 
guaranteed tobe perfect inmaterials 
and workmanship. If it shows any 
imperfections within two years, we 
will give you another one without 
charge. 

The finest, most carefully selected 
Pararubberisused. Ithasa smooth, 
white-satin finish, soft and pleasing 
to the touch. 


are sold by a reliable druggist 
in nearly every community. If 
you cannot buy them conve- 
niently, send price and your 
dealer’s name. No. 12 (popular 
size), white: rubber, $1.50; red rubber, $1.75. 
**Kantleek** Rubber Specialties — guaranteed 
for two years — also include Fountain Syringes, 
Face Bags and Ice Caps. 
Write for helpful booklet, “ How Water Battles 
with Disease,’’ explaining correct use of water 
bottle, syringe and ice cap. 


The Seamless Rubber Co. 


531 Congress Ave. New Haven, Conn. 

























Knitted Table Padding 


Send : 











Padding 


that gives quiet, re- 
fined table service, 
peeerets the table 
rom hot dishes and 
the china from breaking, 
Inquire at Dry Goods Stores. 
Lf not obtainable send us 
dealer's name, 


THE KNITTED PADDING CO., 3 Chapman St., Canton Junc., Mass. 








Aid for Poultrymensxcr 


poultry authority and builder of Mandy Lee Incubators and 
Brooders. Solves hatching and brooding problems, gives plain 
rules vital to success. Great aid to beginners, pointers for every- 
body and every word authoritative. One copy free. 


GEO. H. LEE CO., 1217 Harney St., Omaha, Neb. 
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GOLD MEDAL FLOUR is very near 


A simple thing ---“ask your Grocer”’--- brings it to ; 





and then you will have the best flour 
cake and pastry, and all will be we m baking — 
_ But you can’t get it -- unless you ask your grocer. 
 WASHBURN-GROSBY GO. | 
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